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For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the ESTABLISHMENT Of an EXTRA 
post fur the purpose of MULTIPLYING 
and IMPROVING the MEANS of POSTAGE 
COMMUNICATIONS between the DISTANT 
and IMPORTANT PARTS of the KING- 
pom; by MR. BURGESS. 

T is desirable that the outline of 

this plan, and the mode of carrying 
it into execution, should be extensively 
known: L therefore beg leave to give, 
through the medium of your valuable 
journal, a brief, but correct, description 
of the project, that the public may be 
able to appreciate its importance. 

A report was printed, by order of 
the House of Commons, in May 1808, 
abounding with just principle, important 
facts, and able illustrations, on the sub- 
ject of roads, wheels, carriages, Xe. The 
Committee, in their first report to the 
House, say, “‘ Next to the general in- 
fluence of the seasons, upon which the re- 
cular supply of our wants, and a great 
proportion of our comforts, so much de- 
pend ; there is, perhaps, no circumstance 
more interesting to men in a civilized 
state, than the perfection of the means 
of interior communication, It is a mat. 
ter therefore to be wondered at, that 
so great a source of national improve- 
ment has hitherto been so much neg- 
lected.” As a letter is the most in- 
teresting communication which can pass 
between men in a civilized state, any 
further illustration of the importance 
of the object of my plan is superiluots. 

In submitting to the public these ob- 
servations upon this plan of improve- 
ment, [ shall not enter at all into the 
consideration of revenue. Every body 
knows that the multiplying aud improv- 
ing of the means of postage communica- 
tions tends greatly to increase the cor- 
respondence of a country ; consequently, 
that if the additional charge upon let- 
ters sent by the extra post were barely 
sufficient to pay the expenses of the 
establishment, the post-oflice revenue 
Would, notwithstanding, be exceedingly 
augmented, 

Looking at the various important ad- 
Vantages embraced in the operation of 
the mail-coach system, I am a decided 
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advocate for that establishment; but, 
alter the most deliberate and mature 
consideration of the subject, I am con- 
vinced that no material change can be 


introduced into the arrangement of 


mail-coaches for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, without sacrificing some ad vantage 
of greater moment in other parts of 
their operation ; and that it is altogether 
impossible to attain, by any arranges 
ment of mail-coaches, the important 
results which I contemplate, from the 
establishment of an extra post, 

The regulation at the geucral post- 
oflice of the time of arrival and depar- 
ture of all the mails, is probably as well 
arranged as it can be for the general ad- 
vantage of the community ; and any per- 
son may inform himself of the degree of 
accommodation in the country afforded 
by the mail-coach establishment, by a 
reference to the actual time of arrival 
and departure of the mails at any of 
our post towns. It will be seen that it is 
the most defective in the most important 
districts of England, viz. between 160 
and 230 miles from London; and includ- 
ing all the important and most popu- 
lous parts of Yorkshire and Lancaslure, 
as well as Devonshire. 

With the exception of Bristol, and 
(by a very recent regulation) of Yar- 
mouth, no town situated at a distance 
from London exceeding 110 miles, can 
have a communication with London 
Without the loss of more than one day 
inthe passing of the posts; and even at 
110 miles, the time between the arrival 
of the down-mail and the departure of the 
up-miil, is too short, to be adequate for 
the general correspondence of the place. 

Manchester is 186 miles from. London. 
The mail to that important manufac- 
turing capital leaves London, for exam- 
ple, at eight o’clock on Monday even- 
ing. It arrives at Manchester at eleven 
o'clock on Tuesday evening, long after 
the hours of business; consequently, 
there is no delivery of letters till the 
succeeding morning, Wednesday ; they 
are answered in the course of Wednes- 
day, and the answers depart for London 
at two o’clock on Thursday morning ; 
these arrive at the general post-oflice at 
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six o'clock on Friday morning, com- 
pleting the postage communication be- 
tween London and Manchester, from 
Monday to Friday,—four days’ post. 
The same mail arrives at Loughborough, 
109 miles from London, about twelve 
o'clock on Tuesday noon; and the up- 
mail departs from Loughborough in 
little more than an hour afterwards, viz. 
about half-past one o'clock: so that 
Loughborough is the utmost point at 
which a letter can be answered, without 
the loss of more than one day in the 
transit. Leicester, 98 miles from Lon- 
don, is the most distant place which 
may be said to be well accommodated 
with the post. ‘The down-mail arrives 
at Leicester at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
img, and the up-mail departs at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. It results from 
this statement, that 100 miles from 
London is the utmost distance which, is 
at present completely accommodated 
with the post.* 

Leaving the mail.coaches to be regu- 
lated as they are at present, that all 
persons may have the option of sendmg 
their letters by the regular mails, or by 
the extra post, I recommend that a light 
machine, constructed with a particular 
view to strength and speed, drawn by 
two horses abreast, and carrying neither 
passenger nor luggage, shall leave the 
general post-oflice, London, every even- 
ing at six o’clock, and proceed with the 
extra post-bags to the most populous 
and wealthy districts of Great Britain, 





* Since this paragraph was written, an 
alteration has taken place in the arrange- 
ment of this mail, by which, from increased 
speed, and the mail arriving at a later 
hour at the general post-oftice, Derby, 
426 miles from London, stands in the 
place as above described for Loughbo- 
rough. There is now at Derby nearly 
two hours between the arrival of the 
down-mail and the departure of the up- 
mail, ‘The same mail, instead of arriving 
as heretofore at eleven, arrives at Man- 
chester before eight o’clock in the evening. 
Lhere is no general delivery of letters that 
night at Manchester; but all persons who 
send tor them to the post-office, and who 
choose to be in their business from eight 
to twelve o’clock at night, have the ad- 
vantage of saving one post by this ar- 
vangement; the answers in this case 
arriving in London on Thursday instead 
of Friday:—an arrangement which cor- 
responds with a suggestion contained in 
a pamphlet on this subject, which Mr, 
Burgess printed and caused to be pri- 


vately circulated in the spring of th 
- ° e “ 
seut year, _— is 





[Dec, 1, 
at the rate of eleven miles in the hon 

including all stoppages: that the a 
shall arrive from the principal district 
of the kingdom at the general post-office 
at ten o’clock every morning, which 
by management, wills admit of tha 
portion of letters carried by this cop. 
veyance being delivered in the principal 
parts of London and Westminster by 
about eleven o’clock in the day. It js 
presumed, that a smbsequent part oj 
the communication will show that this 
rate of speed is perfectly practicable 
without any oppression to the horses, 
according to the management recon- 


1) 

mended. “4 
Contrasting, therefore, the accommo. f 
dation of an extra post with that jas lif 
cited from the arrangement of the } 
Manchester mail, it will be seen that as 
the extra post, which would leave Loa- fi 
don at six o’clock on Monday evening, hy 
would arrive in Manchester about hiali: 4 
past ten o’clock on ‘Tuesday morning; \: 
it would depart from Manchester, on its ¢ 
return to London, about half-past five t 
o’clock on ‘Tuesday afternoon, and woul|! 4 
arrive in London at ten o’clock on e 
Wednesday morning : thus completing t 
the communication between Londen 
and Manchester in two days instead oi \ 
four, as at present, and, of course, 
doubling the number of postage commu- | 
nications per annum. | 


This description for Manchester wil! 
serve to describe the cireumstances 0! 
all towns situated between 160 aud 
230 miles from London; the accommo- 
dation rendered by the extra post bein: 
more or less complete in proportion 4s 
the town is situated near to the oue of 
the other of these distances. 

Consequently, the plan will brin: 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, as well 4 
Devonshire, to a communication wil 
London, with the loss or intervention 
of only one day instead of three -* 
as at present, in the passing ol a 
posts: thus, in eflect, ograge d “ 
time requisite to complete the post: 
communication between London “ 
the most interesting districts of Eoghan 
to ONE THIRD of that whieh is —— 
by the mail-coach establishment, Zs 
regard to all places where the mall on! 

. -ampie, from Mov 
and in occupies, for examp*, Tuesdar 
day night to Friday mornibg, pre 
Wednesday, and Thursday, are pene 
lost: whereas, in completing the ml 
communication by the extra post, “ ie 
Monday to Wednesday, Tuesday 0 
will be lost in the operation. 


hich I bave 
The basis of the plan ae 
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sumed to recommend, resting mainly 
wes 


jor its support upon the defective accom- 
lation rendered by the present mail- 
: ach establishinent to the most populous 
ye J important part of England ; 1 must, 
“+ the hazard of some repetition, im- 
petit ‘our attention that the dis- 
press upon y 0 1230 mil 
ict situated between 160 and 230 imiles 
ym London, 1s precisely that part of 
Pagland in which the accommodation of 
the post is, at present, the most defective, 
ashas been seen in the example cited 
of the Manchester mail. It includes, 
besides Manchester,—Liverpool, War- 
ington, Wigan, Preston, Blackburn, 
Rury, Bolton, Stockport, Macclesfield, 
Rochdale, Oldham, Huddersfield, Ha- 
jifax, Bradford, Leeds, Wakefield, 
Barnsley, Sheffield, York, Hull, &c. 
as well as Devonshire. Of these, Shef- 
field, Stockport, and Manchester, may, 
by the inereased expedition of the mail- 
coaches, have the very imperfect ad- 
vantage of a delivery of letters after 
eight o'clock at night; but no other 
town of any consideration can have this 
accommodation: and a delivery after 
eizit o'clock inevitably drives business 
tosucha period of the night, that this 
convenience can admit of no comparison 
with that which my plan would render, 
because this plan admits of letters being 
delivered at these particular places 
belore eleven o'clock in the day, it saves 
two posts instead of one, and includes in 
tlie same advantage, not Sheffield and 
Manchester merely, but the whole of 
the manufacturing and commercial part 
of, Yorkshire and Lancashire; and it 
embraces, moreover, proximate and 
remote improvements in the posts 
which can never be effected by mail- 
coaches, 

The Glasgow mail, which leaves Lon- 
lon at eight o’clock on Monday night, ar- 
tives at Glasgow at seven o’clock on 
Thursday morning. It returns from Glas- 
gow at three o’clock on ‘Thursday after- 
hoon, and arrives in London on Sunday 
horuing, losing, when Sunday thus inters 
Venes, six days; when Sunday doesnot 
0 iitervenc, five days, in the passing of 
the posts. This des¢ription for Glasgow 
will serve for Edinburgh. Upon my 
plan, the Glasgow extra post which 
‘ould leave London at six o'clock on 
Monday evening, would arrive at Glas- 
soW at seven o'clock on Wednesday 
morning ; it would return from Glas- 
s0W at eight o’clock on Wednesday 
night, and arrive in London at ten 
*clock ou Friday morning, losing only 
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#387 
three days instead of five, in the passing 
of the posts. ' 

It is obvious that London will also be 
benefited, in a corresponding degree, by 
any improvement in the means of post- 
age communication with the wealthy 
and populous parts of the country, 

Abstracting, therefore, London from 
the circumference of 100 miles round 
the metropolis, which,we have observed, 
is the only part of the kingdomat present 
completely accommodated with the post, let 
us sce what remains of commercial inte- 
rest, or In any view of national wealth, of 
leading importance within this circuit. 
Phere is not a sirgle mineral production 
obtained within 100 miles of London, 
Of course, excepting such as chalk, 
fuller’s-earth, flints, &c. there is not a 
single mineral wrought into manufacture 
within 100 miles of London. There is 
an extensive manufacture of cloth in 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire; there 
are also some other small decaying 
branches of the woollen manufacture. 
Stockings are made at Leicester, and 
silks at Coventry. But let any man, 
acquainted with the great commercial 
interests of the kingdom, observe the 
relative importance of the population 
within 100 miles of London, and that 
which exists between 100 and 220 miles 
from London. 

‘The population returns do not enable 
me to state, withany precision, the rela- 
tive number of persons living within 
100 miles of London, and those who 
live in the space between 100 miles 
and 220 miles from London. But, 
taking the rotites of the principal dis- 
tant mail-coaches, I have no doubt 
that the population on the latter, would, 
on the average; exceed the propor- 
tion of six to one. I would state 100 
miles from London to be just that 
point of distance beyond which po- 
pulation begins to increase rapidly. It 
would be fair, however, to take, asa 
criterion by which to judge of the im- 
portance of any scheme for improving 
the posts, the number of letters scent to 
persons residing at places between 100 
miles and 220 miles from London, not 
merely those from London, but inclu- 
ding letters from all places as well 
distant as near. In this case, I have no 
doubt the argument in favour of my plan 
of improvement would have still greater 
weight than I have assumed for it in 
stating the relative population. The 
population in a circumference of seventy 
miles round Manchester far cxceeds 
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the population of the same distance 
round London, including the metropolis 
itself. And this is, besides, the most 
important part of the population of the 
kingdom, It contributes more than 
any other to the resources, power, and 
greatness, of the state ; because the 
inhabitants are exclusively employed in 
bringing forth, fabricating, and = ma- 
turing, the productions which constitute 
individual and national wealth. 

In entering upon the part of the sub- 
ject regarding the PRACTICABILITY of 
the undertaking, I shall offer no remarks 
upon the modes of assorting, delivering, 
collecting, and taxing letters, as well 
as upon the method of distributing the 
letters contained in the different small 
road-bags at distinet places of rest on 
the roads into their respective channels. 
These points of consideration, though 
important to the prosperous issue of the 
undertaking, are, it is obvious, entirely 
technical, with which the public cannot 
be interested. I shall therefore confine 
myself principally to showing how totally 
inapplicable the present mail-coaches 
are to the conveying letters with the 
rapidity requisite for the object I have 
in view, without, at the same time, 
endangering the satety of the passen- 
gers and the public, and inducing op- 
pression to the horses. Then I shall 
explain briefly the construction of the 
machine in which I propose to convey 
the extra post, and show, from the 
known powers of horses, that the plan 
may be executed without oppression, 

Any carriage constructed to move on 
the road upon four wheels has in that 
respect many inevitable disadvantages. 
‘Two wheels must have suflicientstrength 
to bear the whole weight, because upon 
bad, uneven ground the whole weight is 
frequently thrown upon two wheels; the 
momentum of the weight as it descends 
into a hole, with the jirk or force re- 
quired to pull the wheels out, adding 
greatly to the strain upon the machine 
at that particular poiat of time when 
nearly the whole weight of the loaded 
coach is pressing upon two only of the 
Wheels. ‘To facilitate turning, the fore- 
Wheels must be small. A small wheel 
requires greater force to surmount obe- 
stacles. ‘The friction upon the axle- 
tree is also much greater; it would be 
preciscly double that of the hind-wheels 
if the diameter of the fore-wheels were 
exactly one-half the diameter of the 
hind-wheels. ‘This friction is much 


augmented by the practice of placing 
Upun cur miail-coachcs nearly three- 
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(Dee, 1 
fourths of the load to rest Upon the f 
wheels : a practice attended With othe 
obvious disadvantages ina mechan; 
point of view. The luggage jp . 
boot, and the persons on the box 


(always the first to be loaded, as is the 
fore-seat in the coach 


,) are made to 
ject forward, beyond the extreme pint 


of bearing the centre of the fore-wheels. 
thus acting in constant Opposition to 
the progress of the fore-wheels, which 
ought unquestionably to be guarded 
against additional impediments, because 
their size renders them less capable of 
surmounting obstacles, and they have 
to level a track for their more powerful 
followers. The great consideration, 
however, which will ever prevent the 
mail or stage coaches of this kingdom 
from being vehicles adapted to rapid 
motion, arises from the size and un- 
wieldiness of the machines, and the 
utter impossibility of affixing horses to 
them in any manner that will not, on 
comparison, be seen to be dangerous, 
ineflicient, and at variance with correct 
mechanical principle. Mail-coaches are 
far less dangerous and defective than 
stage-coaches: and these observations 
are made solely upon the impracticabi- 
lity of applying mail-coaches to this ob- 
ject, and not with the remotest intention 
of depreciating their various acknow- 
ledged excellencies. The whole length 
of the mail-coach and four horsesis about 
28 feet. A loaded mail-coach weighs, 
onthe average, about 40 cwt. A great 
portion of the weight is placed mucl 
above the centre of gravity, projecting 
forward,—a most serious inconvenience 
on sudden checks becoming requisite 
to such a machine in rapid motion. 
‘The strongest objection of all, how- 
ever, is to the mode of fastening the 
horses to the coach, because that occa- 
sions the greatest risk, and the waste ot 
power it induces also, will, by contrast, 
be manifest. The leaders draw from the 
extremity of a pole 13 or 14 feet from 
the centre of the load, which gives them 
a tremendous power to upset the coach, 
if they swerve from the right line it 
which the machine should move. This 
is the reason why so many coaches #e 
overturned, on passing corners of streets, 
or at sudden turns on the road, or from 
swerving athwart a hard-frosted = 
when some snow lies upon it. Thew hee 
horses stop the coach at the ey 
of this pole by chains fixed to their col 
lars ; breechings are not good things, 
and are almost universally laid aside; 


so that in descending hills without wd 
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yg, the only force which can be ap- 
“red to stop the great weight of a loaded 
coach, is that which can be applied by 
she necks of two horses, ‘This is a mode 
of using the power of the animal so 
improper, and indeed so directly in op- 
vsition to bis natural motion, that 
many horses never can be trained to 
stop by their necks ; and all, in descend- 
ing a hill that Is hard and stecp, show 
very clearly the temporary pain it gives 
them. 

The advantage to be derived from the 
momentum of a carriage, with springs, 
moving at augmented speed, has not, 
till of late years, been properly appre- 
ciated. ‘The most familiar illustration 
of its importance may be had by con- 
trasting the caravans, now coming into 
ceneral use, With the heavy land-car- 
rages ten years ago. At that time 
waggons, containing, with their load, 
aout 110 ewt. were drawn by nine 
yonderous horses, at the rate of 2 miles 
or 2! miles an hour, having at this slow 
rate to overcome the vis inertie@ of mat- 
ter at every step taken by the horses. 
Wherever the caravans have been fairly 
introduced, they have entirely superseded 
the use of waggons, ‘They are drawr, 
asin a coach, by four light horses. ‘The 
weight is all upon springs; and cach of 
these light horses draws in the caravan 
at the rate of six miles an hour, a 
creater weight than each of the horses 
drew inthe old waggons at the rate of 
two miles an hour. ‘Phe loaded cara- 
van seldom weighs less than 56 ewt. 
This illustrates forcibly the advantage 
which may be derived from the momen- 
tum of a heavy carriage on springs, in 
comparatively-rapid motion: at the 
sune time the operation is attended 
with considerable risk ; for, notwith- 
standing all is done by the proprietors 
of these machines. whieh skill and—jr- 
dicious management can achieve, it is 
known that the caravans, from their 
ponderous weight aloft, are much more 
requently overturned than — staze- 
coaches; which would, if the loading 
Were any thing but goods, eatirely frus- 
irate their use, 

Tadduce this example from the prac- 
lice of the most public-spirited carriers, 
'o show the great advantage that may 
be derived from the point under con- 
‘ideration, in a machine properly con- 
‘rueted for that purpose. Stage and 
mail coaches do, liké the caravans, 
avail themselves of it to the uttermost ; 
“Ut, trom the dangerous leverage given 
“the leaders by the pole, the defective 
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power the wheelers have to stop or 
regulate the coach suspended to their 
necks, and so much of the load raised 
above the centre, it is impossible, with 
any regard to safety, that they ean have 
all the eflect of this force of whieh it is 
capable. Every coachman knows the 
danger of suffering his load to overcome 
his horses. From the combined opera- 
tion of these disadvantages, it is evident 
that the mail-coach, thongh excellent 
for the general purposes to which it is 
applicable, is not in any manner adapted 
to attain the important results which I 
contemplate from the establishment of 
an Extra Post. 

The construction of the machine for 
the Extra Post will partly depend apon 
the manner in which the plan is to be 
carried into exceution. But it will not 
essentially differ from a well-built 
gig, excepting in having two pair of 
shalts, for horses running abreast: these 
shafts, being united together, will super- 
sede ail objection that [ean perceive 
to this kind of vehicle. Contrivances 
will also be introduced, for the purpose 
of increasing strength withont increasing 
weight. Some other unimportant im- 
provements may be adopted, and the 
mode of putting the horses in must 
be rendered more simple. Tn this light 
machine, its whole length not more than 
14 feet, with the shafts resting upon the 
backs of two horses, and no weight 
placed, as in coaches, dangerously above 
the centre of gravity, the fall force capa. 
ble of being derived from the velocity of 
the carriage, may at all times be applied 
with perfect security. Suppose the mail- 
coach to be passing on the road at the 
rate of 9 miles an hour, and the Extra 
Post at the rate of 11 miles; and, un- 
expectedly, a child, or any animal, 
comes in your track, whom, at all 
hazards, you mnst avoid running over. 
This can only be done by stopping sud- 
denly, or by an abrupt deviation from 
your course. ‘To stopa mail-coach sud- 
denly by the necks of two horses is ab- 
solutely impossible, even if the leaders 
are consenting, which must always be 
presumed ; and, to swerve much from 
the line, is, fram the weight alo!t, the 
leverage of the pole, and the inequality 
of the read, full of the risk of upsetting 
the coach. ‘The Extra Post, one-fourth 
of the weight of the mail-coach, is stop- 
ped by the backbands which rest upon 
the backs of two horses. The horses 
continue in their natural position while 
exerting themselves to stop the machine, 
The weight, instead of hanging to their 
uecks, 
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necks, is so placed, (on their backs,) 
that every muscle, sinew, and power, of 
the animal, may instantly be made sub- 
servient to the object in the most effec- 
tual manner. If swerving be requisite, 
you may safely ron any-where; no or- 
dinary inequality of the road is of any 
consequence; because there is no super- 
incumbent weight raised above the cen- 
tre of the carriage to endanger its over- 
turning, Suppose, in the same circum. 
stances, the carriages are going on 
descending ground, cach at the rate of 
two miles an hour more. Now, let any 
mathematician take the above compa- 
rative statement, and add to it all that 
fairly belongs to the consideration, from 
the foree of the relative momentum of 
the two bodies, the mail weighing 
40 cwt. and moving at the rate of 11 
sniles an kour, and the Extra Post 
weighing 10 cewt. and moving at the 
rate of 13 miles an hour; and [ think 
there will be no difliculty in saying to 
Which the greater risk appertains in 
easual untoward circumstauces, L must 
again protest agaist any inference being 
drawn from these observations adverse 
to stage or mail coaches, for all their 
useful purposes, or intending any re- 
flection upon the manner of conducting 
them. Whoever has been much abroad, 
js struck with the superiority of British 
workmen in all occupations not seden- 
tary. Wherever muscular power is re- 
quired to be suddenly exerted, it is 
mnanifest. But, in no department of 
active life, is the skill, promptitude, 
power, and presence of mind, of an Eug- 
lishman, so conspicuous, as at that point 
of time when the driver of a stave or 
mail coach is obliged to provide on the 
lustant against the effect of some un- 
toward accident, or the unruliness of 
four powerful horses fall of spirit. Look- 
ing at the machine passing in rapid mo- 
lion, and regarding it as totally unfit for 
that velocity which is attempted to be 
obtained by it, I am so far fiom feeling 
surprise at the number of accidents, a 
simall part of which only we hear of 
through the medium of the papers, it is 
to me a matter of astonishment, that 
accidents are not more frequent; and 
this, because I know something of the 
practical difficulties, 

My remarks upon the powers of horses 
will be briet, because this branch of the 
subject does not, like the foregoing, 
adinit of positive demoustration. Some 
eredit must be given to the assertion of 
experience, until the time shall arrive 
that ubsulute proof can be established 
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by a reference ™ ; 
of the system, r0 the practical effec 
‘Therefore I assert, that the Extra Post 
shall be so conducted as not to reani: 
exertion from the horses equal to that 
which is now required in Many of the 
mails, and that it shall not exceed that 
degree of exertion which was requisite 
in the mails previous to the increase of 
their speed, enforced during the last 
twelve months, All the most important 
mails how go at a rate of speed, whic) 
while they are in motion, exceeds 9 miles 
an hour: there is Consequently a dij 
ference against the Extra Post of two 
miles per hour, but not exceeding that, 
I assume that this difference will be 
balanced, and a surplus of strength will 
remain in the argument in favour of the 
Extra Post, by the following conside. 
rations. Each horse will have to draw 
in the Extra Post less than one-half the 
weight that each horse has to draw in 
the mail-coach. He will be able to ap. 
ply his powers in the most eficetual man- 
ner, aided by every mechanical advan- 
tage,—while, in the mail-cvach, the 
power of the horses must be applied in 
avery defective manner, and with n- 
merous mechanical disadvantages. Aud 
though the two horses in the Extra Post 
are thus compared with four horses in 
the mail, we must observe, that two 
horses so harnessed are greatly more 
than the half of four. In the mail, four 
horses keep the coach in motion, while 
they can be made to act together; but 
twoonly must always be employed to stop 
or regulate it; and, during this operation, 
the leaders sometimes act in direct op- 
position to the effurts of the wheel-horses. 
Some persons have misapprehended the 
expression of cleven miles an hour, aud 
have supposed that by it was meant that 
a horse would be compelled togo 11 miles 
Within an hour; whereas, it means, that, 
that is the rate of speed at whicha horse 
would work for 35 0r40 minutes only. No 
horse in the Extra Post will work more 
than seven miles in a day: he will not 
do this every day, but will rest about 
every third day, making an average ol 
daily labour of about five miles; ng 
quently, his greatest daily labour wil 
be completed in less than 40 minutes. 
It is known that many horses cau trot, 
for a short time, at the rate ol 16 or Id 
miles an hour, Many that could not 
trot 14 miles in one honr would go # 
the rate of 16 fora short time. And ne 
one acquainted with the subject = 
doubt, that great plenty of horses wou 
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or 40 minutes, at the rate of 11 or 
2 miles per hour. Phat rate being less 
than three-fourths of the rate of trotting 
owed Which they have the power to ac- 
complish when required, 

Jy concLUSION, if ** the means of per- 
fecting the interior Communication be- 
tween men in a civilized state be inte- 
resting to mankind,” this plan, going di- 
rectly to effect that object, must, in a 
commercial Country, be considered of 
great importance. By bringing Y ork- 
shire and Lancashire to a communica- 
tion with London, in one half the pre- 
sent time, it renders to the two most essen- 
tial portions of the community the power 
of communicating by post, with the loss 
or intervention of only one day instead of 
three, in the passing of the posts ;—bring- 
ing Liverpool, Manchester, Sheflicld, 
aud Leeds, in this respect, as near to 
Loudon as Bristol, Birmingham, and 
Norwich, now are. And, in effect, it 
also brings Glasgow and Edinburgh as 
near ta London, as York, Leeds, and 
Liverpool, are at present. 

I presume, finally, to assert, that the 
advantage of this plan to the government 
is not of less moment, than itis to the 
commercial interests ofthe kingdom, A 
great portion of the population is collect- 
ed into masses at a considerable dis- 
tance from the seat of government, and 
ia those particular districts where the 
ordinary establishments of the post are 
most defective. ‘The people, in these 
parts, are very generally employed, 
either in mining or in manufacturing ; 
and their habits, consequently, lead them 
) congregate and unite. Is it not of 
Vast importance to all magistrates, and 
persons in anthority, to have the power 
ofa quick communication with govern- 
ment, in the ordinary course of post. By 
theestablishment of my plan, atiy vent 
occurring so late as five o'clock in the 
alanoon, in the great: manufacturing 
lowns of Manchester. Sheffield, or Leeds, 
may be known, inthe usual course, in all 
the government offices, at eleven o’clock 
the suceceding morning. 

Hicxry BurGess. 

London, 15th November, 1819. 

Explanation of the Map. 
_ The lines mark the routes of the pro- 
jected Extra Post. 

oo mark all the material points 
ommercial interest in the kingdom. 
10 ih no colour marks within 
ne Hosni London : Leyond 110 miles 
the et communication can he had, by 
eh fh . mails, Without the loss of more 

ay in the passing of the posts. 
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The part coloured yellow, at 160 and 
220 miles from London, describes that 
part of the kingdom where the postage 
communication is completed, by the regue 
lar mails, in four days : per ex. trom Mon- 
day to Friday. The same will be com- 
pleted, by the Extra Post, in two days: 
per ex. from Monday to Wednesday ; 
losing only one day in the transit instead 
of three; thus doubling the communica- 
ions per annum. 

In all those parts coloured green, the 
post communications and facilities will be 
greatly increased, but not precisely doa- 
bled, 

Reference to the Circles, 

A. Glasgow. 

B. Edinburgh. 

C. ‘The collieries of Newcastle, Shields, 
&e. 

D. The collicrics of Whitehaven, Work- 
ington, &c, 

E. Liverpool. 

F. Manchester. 

G. Halitax, Huddersfield, &c. 

H. Leeds, Bradford, ac. 

I. Hull. 

K. Sheffield. 

L. The Potteries and the Salt-works, 

M. Hosiery manufactures ef Notting- 
ham, Derby, and Leicester. 

N. Birmingham. 

Q. Norwich. 

P. [ronworks of South Wales, Merthyr 
Tydvil, &e. 

Q. Clothing districts of Gloucestershire 
and Wiltshire. 

R. London. 

S. Bristol. 

T. Exeter, &c. 

—<= 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
NOTES made during a JOURNEY from 

LONDON to HOLKHAM, YORK, EDIN- 

BURGH, aud the UIGULANDS ef scoT- 

LAND, in July and August, 18t9, by 

JOHN MIDDLETON, esq. the author of 

“an AGRICULTURAL VIEW of MIDDLE- 

sex, and other works. 

N the summer of 1819, myself and 

one friend amused ourselves during 
the months of July and August, on a 
tour to the Highlands of Scotland. We 
began by passing through Newmarket, 
and were presentat the Cambridge Come 
menecement, on a splendid occasion, 
when the duke of Gloucester presided. 
The Scnate-house is a fine specimen of 
the Corinthian order, and King’s College 
is an equally beautiful specimen of 
Gothic architecture. ‘The University- 
library stands between these two build- 
ings :itisa uniform but heavy building, 
in the Dorie order, Opposite these 
stand the University church ; aud, alto- 
ecther, this group of buitdings has a 
” grand 
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grand effect. Near the three former of 
these buildings are many very lofty 
trees, which have been pianted and raised 
along the borders of spacious and well- 
kept gravel-walks; and they now form 
very fine avenues. On the whole, these 
buildings and avenues exceed every thing 
of that kind in our recollection. ‘The 
market-place is very good, and conve- 
niently supplied with soft water in great 
plenty, at a conduit which has four 
pipes, each of an inch bore, constantly 
running. This conduit was erected, and 
the pipes were laid, as well as every 
thing belonging to it paid for, by money 
left for that purpose, by Mr. Hobson, a 
livery-stable keeper, who gave occasion 
to the saying —* Hobson’s Choice.” 

We then steered our course to Holk- 
ham ; and were present the third day at 
the sheep-shearing of ‘Thomas William 
Coke, esq. the fittest person in the world 
to represent the county of Norfolk ina 
British parliament. It was unusually 
vratifving to see the arable land at Holk- 
ham free from weeds, though the crops 
were not great, nor so much so as those 
of some of his neighbours between that 
place and Burnham. Mr. Coke's se- 
veral wheat-fields looked like yielding 
from twenty to thirty-two bushels per 
acre; the average will be under twenty- 
eight, perhaps it may be twenty-six, all 
in rows, nine inches apart, and clean :— 
the barley not quite forty; and his oats, 
though mostly tartarian, are a light crop. 
Clover under barley and oats, but not so 
under the wheat. ‘The turnips are all 
cultivated in the Northumberland in- 
comparable method of rows twenty- 
seven inches apart. ‘They are now quite 
clean, but not thinned the last time, 
and, till that is done, they will be too nu- 
merous In the rows. About ten or a 
dozen pair of oxen, and one pair of 
horses, were drawing so many ploughs 
in turning a ley of two years old ; there- 
fore the rotation scemms to be, turnips, 
spring-corn, clover mixed with timothy 
grass two years, and then wheat; that is, 
a five years course. ‘Phe ley-meadows 
were not mown, though the season was 
advanced to the 7th of July, and they 
seem to abound wiih that excellent plant 
white clover; very clean, though rather 
alight crop. A machine for tedding the 
swailhs of grass, together with ploughs, 
drills, and horse-hoes of improved con- 
struction, were seen. ‘There is an excel- 
lent sheepshouse and peus ; but the prin- 
cipal farmery we did not see. We look. 
ed for tares and Swedish turnips without 
secing any. ‘There cannot be excellence 
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of agriculture without both tares and 


Swedish turnips. Mr, Coke drill 
sced than is usual, or nee 
broad-cast sowil : this DECESSArY for 

ast sowing ; this he bas been in 
duced to do, in order to assist in remov. 
ing one of the objections to drill culture: 
namely, having corn become ripe at dif. 
ferent times, and cousequently produce 
a bad saimple. Drilling has been ex Cte 
ed to save more than one bushel of seed 
per acre; but Mr. Coke has found it al. 
visable to sow a bushel more seed by the 
drill than other persons do broad-cast, 
Phe difference is very Considerable s the 
increased quantity of sced added to thy 
extra expense of row-cultare above the 
broad-cast method, are serious dray. 
backs from the merits of that system, 
Too much seed renders the straw weak. 
and the ears of corn small: Mr. Coke's 
are rather of that description. He says, 
his corn is less liable to lodge than that 
of other persons; so may every person 
say, whose crops are deficient in quau- 
lity of straw and weight of cars, 

The land at Holkham is undulating, 
and embellished with well-grown tim. 
ber, in clumps and belts. The house is 
modern, and the scenery is much in- 
proved by a spacious artilicial river, Ou 
the whole, Ho!kham is a very superior 
place, and we were much pleased wit! 
it: though we cannot refrain from con- 
plaining, that many hundred horsemen 
were sorude as to take the lead of Mr. 
Coke, and gallop along roads where they 
knew he would immediately follow them, 
even at the risk of being smothered by 
the clouds of dust which they raise’. 
The press at the door of Mr. Cokes 
magnificent house (Holkham) for a- 
inittance to the dinner-tables was more 
than we could encounter; consequently. 
we did not present ourselves there, but 
rode slowly to the village of Burnham, 
where there is a respectable inn. 

The next day we paid a visit f0 
Houghton, said to have been built fer 
Sir Robert Walpole when he was pri 
minister. "Phe timber is sow well-grow!, 
in rows as well as in avenues and. belts 
of great extent; but the place Is on 
nearly level to be seen to much advall 
ture. Itis now the property of 
Cholmondeley, but bis lordship does ™ 
reside here. Many of the more _ 
ble pictures have been sold; and gal 
neglected, as well as dilapidated, 
not worth stopping to sce. oath 

Ve then pursued our course thr pd 
Wisbeach, (which is greatly <p snl 
since I saw it, 40 years azo.) athe: 
Lincoln, and Doncaster, to Perry bere 
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yhere the Swan deserves to be mention- 
edasan inn of the greatest excellence, 
and where better bread is served than 
can be obtained in any other place. The 
landlady makes It; and, in doing it, ten 
nds of the best flour is made up with 
ual quantities of milk and water, in 
which one egg and the usual proportion 
of yeast and salt have been thoroughly 
mixed ; and she bakes the bread at home 
ia tin cases. : 
Thence to York, where we experi- 
enced much rudeness at the post-office. 
Though our newspapers were franked to 
usin the usual manner to that place, they 
were with-held from us, and we lost 
them: nothing similar to this took place 
onany other part of our tour of nearly 
1300 miles. We found such inferior ac- 
commodation at the York Hotel, as in- 
daced us to make a change, very much for 
the better, or from bad tu excellence. 
We of course viewed the Castle, and 
were invited by Mr. Mansfield, a magis. 
trate, to see the wards; but that houvour 
we declined, and were contented with 
seeing the Courts of Justice, with their 
appurtenant rooms: we admired some 
columns of sand-stone finely veined ; and 
we did not omit an agreeable walk, un- 
der the shade of trees, along a border of 
iieriver. We then pursued our journey 
towards Darlington, and noted near Ea- 
sngwold a mixed crop of clover and 
meady soft grass of great bulk, set up 
in single sheaves, and nearly dry enough 
lirhay. ‘This is a new practice in hay- 
making. It was obvious that the crop 
hasheentaken from the swaith in par- 
celsfit for one sheaf, then placed on its 
bottom-end, anda few long bents drawn 
out about a foot, which are passed round 
the top of the bundle, and fastened there. 
L hese sheaves,or bundles, were all stand- 
ing, though they are not calculated to re- 
sistmuch wind; but rainruns off them, as 
it would trom a thatched roof. In a very 
Wet season, this method of curing hay 
may be advisable. Mr. Westerman, well 
known in London filty years ago for the 
sale of excellent black ink, and his wile, 
have been buried at Easingwold: a 
latet in that church informed us they 
lett money in the funds to the vicar and 
clurchwardens, in trust, to educate 50 
“sand 50 girls of that parish, who are 
now receiving instruction accordingly. 
The girls are taught to read and write ; 
to Which are added, for the boys, accounts 
and Latin. We stopped a day or two at 
arlington, and observed the river Tees 
ad very little water in it: men were em- 
Ploved the 19th of July in the bed of that 
Moxtuty Mac. No, 333. 
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river near Croft-bridge, with horses and 
carts, loading and drawing bowling-stones 
to repair the neighbouring roads. ‘The 
river became flooded in an instant, and 
carried off one of the carts with a horse 
and aman, and they were lost. There had 
been no rain at or near that place for 
many weeks; but astorm on the moun- 
tains, the sources of that river, was 
known to occasion the sudden flood. 

We had been gratified during the last 
fifty miles by secing hay-drags gencrally 
used, instead of the older implements of 
sledges, carts, or waggons: in one in- 
stance, we were delighted by seeing the 
hay dragged to the rick by two horses 
and only one man. This person placed his 
drag and himself at the end of arow of 
hay, and one horse on each side of it, in 
the usual manner; but he excelled all 
others, by doing without persons to 
guide his horses; he drove them, and 
guided them in their places by reins, as 
he and other persons plough with two 
horses a-breast: in this case, he ma- 
naged to draw row after row to the rick 
(a round hay-stack), 

Notwithstanding the general use of 
this implement, and the dispatch with 
which it enables the farmers to secure 
their hay, they universally omit carry- 
ing it, in the first instance, to the stack, 
and prefer making it up in the fields in 
large cocks, which they call pikes, con- 
taining about a ton each. These are 
trampled down, and the outsides of them 
raked hard ; then a rope or two are pass- 
ed over them, with weights hanging to 
the ends of the ropes: with this prepara- 
tion, the ropes settle with the hay, and 
secure it from being much injured by 
wind. These pikes may occasionally be 
usefully resorted to, in order to secure 
hay with more dispatch than could be 
done in a stack; and they would gene- 
rally do tolerably well, if they were re- 
moved in about a week, and then united 
in a hay-stack; as they are calculated 
{o protect the stacks from engendering 
a dangerous degree of heat. But these 
pikes are very unwisely suffered to stand 
in the fields, exposed to all sorts of wea- 
ther, during several months. 

In cases of clover, the first crop may 
be seen in pikes, in many parts of the 
field, until the second crop of clover-hay 
from the same land is ready to be con- 
veyed to the stacks; and then the two 
crops may be carried to the stacks at the 
same time. The pikes of hay are suffer- 
ed to remain in the ficlds till their out- 
sides are bleached, and their bottoms 
have imbibed moisture and become 

3D mouldy ; 
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mouldy ; in that state they are carricd 
to the stack, where the good hay and the 
bad are mixed together. A worse sys- 
tem cannot be contrived; and it is at- 
tended with this injurious consequence, 
—that between Bakiock and Ediuburgh 
good hay isu” wn, 

Wethenp, —_ led through Durham, 
which we foisad corresponded with 
York, Canterbury, and Chester: where 
the clergy have a preponderating influ- 
enee, the towns are miserably blighted, 

Sunderland is a busy thriving place ; 
where every tide fills the harbour with 
ships, and the ebl-tide carries an equal 
number to sea, loaded with coal for 
London and other places. At this place 
is anexcellent iron bridge, a long pier, 
a tontine coffee-roum, and four or five 
hathing-machines. We passed, a few 
miles out of our way, through North 
Shiclds, a miserable place, to Newcas- 
tle ; where a funeral of about eleven per- 
sons was taking place, (the 2lst July,) 
who had lost their lives, a few days be- 
fore, by an explosion of gas in a coal 
mine. ‘The new buildings now erecting 
in this town indicate some surplus 
wealth, but not In an equal degree to 
the appearance of things at Sunderland. 

In crossing Northumberland, we 
changed horses at Alnwick, and were 
much gratified by a view of the castle, 
pleasure-ground, and park, of the Duke 
of Northumberland. His Grace was 
there, accompanied by Sir Watkins 
William Wynne, and they were said to 
be just returned from the Scotch High- 
lands. 

We continued our route through Ber- 
wick, and viewed a fine pier, as well as 
fishermen taking salmon in nets. Thence 
we passed Mr. Vordise’s paradise of a 
place in Scotland, and through Dunbar, 
where the Earl of Lauderdale has spoil- 
ed the appearance of his house, (we can- 
not call ita castle,) by rough-casting all 
that side of it which can be seen from 
the street at the end of which it is 
placed: it has the appearance of a ma- 
nulactory, and of stopping the road. 
Nature has done great things on the 
other side of his lordship’s residence, by 
a display of enchanting rock-scenery 
along a border of the sea. 

We found no good husbandry, or large 
crops, In Scotland, till within a mile or 
two of Dunbar; but there we met with 
prootsofits being possible to raise second 
crops of clover in Scotland, as well as in 
the south of England, even as large as 
the first crop, and cleaner. The soil near 
this place is excellent for barley and tur- 
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nips; and. the crops of wheat, bar 

oats, and turnips, were sufficiently large. 
We found many persons raise mixed 
crop of oats and spring tares, and that 
cut the whole of such produce j 


: é ito cha 
for the use of their horses, with the _ 


eflect. ‘The crops are large round Duy. 
bar, to the extent ofa mile or two then 
they grow lighter ; but, at F antasea, Mr. 
Renia has excellent crops of corn, an 
his turnips exceed any that we have se. 
for they are in the highest state of per- 
fection, 

The red land is nearly uniformly pro- 
ductive of large crops. In passing from 
Haddington, we soon quitted the red 
sand and came upon coal measures, and 
there the herbage of pasture-land was 
poor, and the corn corresponded with 
the grass. With a few exceptions in 
favour of excellent management, the 
goodness of crops seems to be more the 
result of a fertile soil than of superior 
cultivation. ‘Till the middle of July 
agriculiurists were busily employed in 
finishing sowing their turnips. 

We then posted through Hamilton to 
Edinburgh. ‘The latter place is wortha 
journey from London on_ purpose to 
view it. The funeral of professor Play- 
fuir took place about two hours after our 
arrival at Edinburgh ; it was attended by 
agreat number of gentlemen, wearig 
black and weepers. We weve prescit 
when twenty Highlanders played with 
bagpipes for premiums given for excel 
lence of performance ; and were other- 
wise so well pleased, that we. stayed 
nearly a week in admiration of its beat- 
ties, which are of two sorts, natural and 
artificial. Its natural beauties are Cal- 
ton-bill, Arthur’s Seat, including Salis- 
bury Crags, and the Castle-hill. These 
three very lofty hills have formerly been 
protruded by volcanic fire, and they rise 
to a height of many hundred feet; one 
or other of them may be seen from every 
good street in Edinburgh. eager 
place (or street) is of great length ; a0 
from every house in it these three beau- 
tiful hills are in full view. As to artill- 
cial beauties, Calton-hill has been em- 
bellished by a lofty tower, er ected in “M 
mory of Lord Nelson; and a casiie 
crowns a hill of that name. George 
Church, on the west side of — 
square, is the finest thing of that —_ 
The new buildings are faced with uo 
from Cragleith, white as Portland, be 
vastly superior in hardness and smo 4 
ness; and of which blocks can “ ee 
tained of any length. I measured s° 


leet c0- 
ral of 15 feet long; but each of yt 
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iamns in front of the new college are of 
one stone, and upwards of 23 feet long. 
There are many uniformly fine architec- 
taral ranges of houses, Charlotte-sqaare 
has great merit. All the west side of it 
«fronted by George Church, and other 
poildings, in the finest style; and the 
other three sides are perfectly good. 
Ceorge-street extends in a straight line 
from Charlotte-square to St. Andrew’s- 
snare, and itis 80 fect wide; the views 
from this strect terminate by George 
Church in the west, and the Excisc-office 
in the east. Even the streets which 
cross the above, afford fine views of 
land and sea, A new Gothie church, at 
the west end of Princes-place, has great 
merit, ‘The Register Office, the Sur- 
ceon'shall, and the Physician’s-hall, as 
well as the Assembly-rooms, are all in 
the New ‘Town, and they contribute to 
itsdress and grandeur. ‘The College, the 
Royal Bank, and other public buildings, 
are greatly ornamental to the Old 
Town, 

New buildings are rapidly rising on 
every side of the town. The new en- 
trance from London, by way of Berwick, 
to Princes-place, is nearly finished, and 
will be not only conyenient, but very 
elegant. Promenades the most excel- 
lentand beautiful, extend along Princes- 
place, George-street, and Leith-road. 


—f_—— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF COTEMPO- 
RARY CRITICISM.—No. LI. 
Monthly Review, British Critic, Eclectic 
Review, and Edinburgh Monthly Review, 

for October 1819. 


\ E have always been at a loss to 

account for the comparative in- 
significance into which these respecta- 
ble journals have fallen since the ap- 
pearance of the Edinburgh Review ; for 
assuredly, in point of general talent, they 
evince no inferiority, and in learning 
they often exhibit a decided equality 
with the most erudite papers in that 
heretofore very popular work. It is, 
perhaps, owing to their aiming to accom- 
plish too much ; for it was formerly their 
practice to give something like a general 
View of the literature of the day, and the 
Consequence was, that, however much 
their adjudications were distinguished 
lor soundness of taste and intellectual 
acumen, their strictures were necessarily 
brief and unsatisfactory. This gave an 
“r of injustice and tyranny to many of 
their opinions, with which the public 


} 
“id uot sympathize. In every form of 
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judicature—and the Reviews constitute 
a sort of tribunal,—it is requisite that the 
proceedure should be conducted with a 
duc regard to form. The people do not 
like that even the greatest criminals, 
caught in the act of their offence, should 
be punished | without undergoing the 
forms of a trial; and we suspect, that 
something of the same sort of feelin 

exists towards books: we expect, as i 

were, to be fully convinced of their doe- 
linquency and defects before sentehee 
is pronounced ; hence it probably is, that 
the Monthly Catalogue (Kalendar, it 
should be called,) of the old Reviews, 
has ever been considered as, for the most 
part, equally ill-natured and nnjust. Tn 
the new series of the British Critic this 
fault has (been “reformed altogether +” 
and, in proportion as the articles have 
been expanded, has the talent employed 
in the work been apparently angmented, 
The Monthly, however, still pertinatious- 
ly retains its catalogue, and, in the full- 
ness of its table of contents, exhibits so 
many proofs of the prestimption and 
dogmatism of those concerned in it,— 
presumption, in affecting to furnish any 
thing like a just notion of so mariy 
works monthly ; and dogmatism, in de. 
ciding apon their merits, by quoting the 
title-pages from tle bookseller’s cduntet, 
and turning over a few Icaves while 
standing and chatting on the news of 
the day, We are much inclined to think 
it is to this flippant and contemptible 
manner of pronouncing judgment, that 
the charge of unfairness and injustice 
has been so well established against the 

eriodical criticism of this country, 

The Monthly Review, the oldest of 
the three journals now before us, is cer- 
tainly a work of considerable merit; 
and, upon the whole, not decidedly at- 
tached to any particular party, althongh 
occasional papers have appeared in it 
that savoured more of political preju- 
dice, than the general strain of liberality 
which has distinguished the manage- 
ment. But the Number before us af. 
fords a striking illustration of the ob- 
jection which we have stated above, 
It attempts to determine the micrit of 
no less than thirty-six works, some of 
them elaborate scientific researches; 
and this in the space of only 110 pages, 
of which more than half consists of ex- 
tracts. The preceding Namber (that for 
September) decided forty-three cases. 
This simple fact is of itself sufficient to 
satisfy the public, that very little atten. 
tion ought to be paid to the opinion of 
critics so obviously and necessarily in- 
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capable of forming any proper notion of 
the books which they thus pretend to 
have perused. It is very true, that there 
is no physical impossibility in even a 
monthly publication being so variously 
and so numerously assisted, as that it 
might contain satisfactory opinions on 
as many different works as the Monthly 
Review. But this is not the case with 
that Journal ; nor are its limits such as 
to afford room for so great a diversity of 
opinion, as would undoubtedly appear, 
were the articles written by so many dif- 
ferent persons as it would require to do 
them justice. In one sentence, then, the 
Monthly Review is rendered necessarily 
unjust, by attempting to do more than 
it possesses the means of performing. 
The observation, however, does not ap- 
ply to all the articles which it usually 
contains; and accordingly, from time 
to time, it exhibits papers of great abi- 
lity and erudition, by which the general 
character of the work is preserved, in 
spite of its constant insults to the com- 
mon sense of the literary world. 

The British Critic, by now confin- 
ing itself to select works, has stepped 
before the Monthly with a giant’s pace ; 
and, if it continue to advance as it ap- 
tag to have done in the present num- 

er, we may venture to predict, without 
aspiring to the gift of prophecy, that it 
will be felt with powerful rivalry even 
by the party-supported Quarterly. In 
fact, three numbers of the British Critic, 
as it is at present conducted, forma 
superior aggregate knowledge, taste, 
aud discrimination, to four ‘* Quarterly” 
volumes, 

The Eclectic, is a Journal of more 
straightened principles than either the 
British Critic or the Monthly Review ; 
but they are principles which have our sin- 
cere respect, for they are not political but 
religious, which, in these times of loos- 
ened morality, require all the advocacy 
that zeal, tempered by knowledge, can 
employ. Many fearful signs give dread- 
ful note of a violent concussian in the 
frame of our national institutions; and, 
as, in the inevitable commotions that 
must ensne, bad and daring men will 
find opportunities of acquiring a guilty 
ascendancy, we have no protection from 
the probable chance of political immo- 
rality but the austerity of religious vir- 
tue, There is no such thing as liberality 
in true religious principle, as it affects 
conduct—all men may, as they are by 
God and nature authorised to do, wor- 
ship accordipg to their awa hearts; but 
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admitting that 
& public try 
Heaven, (jy 
we do Not a 


there is no such thing as 
any man can deserve 
who stands in no awe o 
this account, although 


prove of the class of religious seni; 
inculcated by the Eclectic Moke a 
respect them, as calculated to do good 
by enforcing a strict observance of re. 
ligious obligations, towards Which the 
spirit of the age is far from being favour. 
able. In other respects, we are pot 
inclined to rate the literary ability em. 
ployed in the Eclectic quite so highly 
as that of the Monthly; and, in og; 
judgment, it is decidedly inferior to the 
British Critic. 

The subject of the first article in the 
Monthly Review, is George Chalmer’s 
fulsome Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
It is very well, all things considered ; 
but, had the scourge been in our hands, 
we should have laid it on with somewhat 
more acrimony. ‘The man can only be 
compassionated for his simplicity, or his 
insanity, who thinks that Mary Stuart 
was not a bad wife and a bad queen, 
She was no doubt beautiful, accom- 
plished, and graceful; and, in this re- 
spect, may rank as one of the most ele- 
gant courtezans of the time. And she 
was undoubtedly very ill-used by ber 
termagant relation, Elizabeth, who, by 
the way, was not a whit better; for, 
even before she was queen, there is 
sume reason to believe that “ a delicate 
investigation” was carricd on (respect 
ing her being torzled by the Lord 
High Admiral. We had hoped that the 
stuff and trash about the Scottis) 
queen’s innocence had been at an end; 
but, poor Mr. Chalmers is a beau of the 
vld school, and it was too much to ¢%- 
pect, after having got a picture com- 
posed of her beauty by his friend the 
miniature-painter, about twenty years 
azo, he would not “ pale his ineffectual 
fires” to set her off ta the best advantage. 

The second article is “ A Visit to tle 
Monastery of La Trappe :"—a weak pete 
formance about a foolish institution. It 
is quite insupportable, at this time of 
day, to read sentimental descriptions of 
monastic institutions, unless, indeed, 
the reader happens to he a Malthasian ; 
and then, in his opinion, the order of La 
Trappe must be very respectable. 

In the third article there isa professes 
review of two works, Pananti’s and Sa- 
lamé’s, relative to Algiers, in which the 
Reviewer shows only his own ignorance 
of Ottoman, or rather of Mahomedan, 


manners, We have no patience with a 
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sort off presumption of the common herd 
of Reviewers, subjecting all things to the 
vst of their mean and limited experi- 
egce. ‘The man scems to think, that we 
may deal with the Algerines, or any 
other of the Mahomedan powers, ac- 
cording to law—that is, by taking hos- 
tages of them. Does he not know, that 
they would consider even the actual 
sacrifice of their hostages as glorious, 
since it would ensure to the victims pa- 
radise? With these barbarians we have 
but two ways of acting,—either punish- 
ing them for what they have done in 
such a way as to make them fear us, 
or by subjecting them to our arms, 
‘The first we have done, and fur a time 
it will serve: but the latter it is not yet 
expedient to try. 

The next article relates to a volume 
of the Transactions of the Soctety of 
Arts, §c, @ meritorious association, 
that has published thirty-five volames 
of Transactions, the expense of which 
might better have been otherwise em- 
ployed. We wonder who could have 
been at the trouble of reviewing this 
somniferous selection of solemn trifling. 
Itis followed by Schlegel’s Lectures on 
the History of Literature,—an article 
which contains twenty-two lines relative 
to a work of nearly a thousand pages! 
This is quite enough, to let our readers 
know what it is. 

Then comes an account of the Life of 
James IT., compounded out of the Stuart 
papersin Carlton House. Peace to the 
manes of that ill-fated family! It would 
be more to the purpose, at the present 
day, were there less disposition, in the 
quarter from which that work came, to 
paiate their offences. We do not like to 
hear even the virtues of the Stuarts 
praised, especially at Court, lest it should 
lead to an imitation of their actions. 

A Mr. Young has got bis History of 
Whitby and Streoneshath A bbey foisted 
tnto the Review as an important article. 
This is some sacrifice to personal friend- 
ship, and therefore deserves no atten- 
lun, Among the extracts there is nearly 
whole page of names, Did the writer 
€xpect that this would help the sale of 
the book or of the Review? After this, 
comes Letters of Lord Chesterfield ; —the 
lrst courtier that dared to sap the mo- 
rals ofthe English nation, and was per- 
mited to do it with impunity. But our 
lunits do not allow us to examite every 
‘rlicle in this number of the Monthly 
“view, to the respectable mediocrity 
" le execution of which we should 
Ye been more indulgent, had the se- 
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lection of the topics for the primary arti- 
cles been less objectionable. 

The two first articles of the British 
Critic, relating to Humboldt’s Personal 
Narrative, and Peter's Letters to his 
Kinsfolk, are examples of what we have 
already stated: they are in the best style 
of modern criticism. ‘The matter about 
the Curate's Appeal, is passable ; that on 
that manly woman, Miss Maria Williams, 
Is good: but really we can afford to 
spare the charges of clergymen to their 
parishioners out of the Reviews. ‘There 
are no less than three clerical articles in 
the present Number, which, in all con- 
science, is two tuo many, considering the 
general stupidity that pervades the pub- 
lications of churchmen. There is an ac- 
count of Mr. Noble’s attempt to give a 
correct account of the United States of 
America; and also of Mr. Grece’s Facts 
and Observations respecting Canada.— 
The article is conceived in a good spirit ; 
but the writer forgets that few are in- 
duced to emigrate with their families 
from choice, and that single adventurers 
are little disposed to weigh the pros. and 
cons. for their enterprises. The love of 
novelty has, to youth, charms bevond all 
the power of eloquent reason to dissolve; 
and, while there is the mortifications in- 
cident to decaying fortune pressing the 
former, and the spirit of adventure actu- 
ating the latter, there will be emigrations 
from this country, whether wisely or no, 
in spite of the admonition of all the Re- 
viewers and public characters that take 
the trouble to write against them. ‘The 
Mempirs of the most renowned James 
Graham, Marquis of Montrose, furnishes 
the last article of the volume.—lIt is one 
of the bad signs of the times, to see such 
trumpery drawn from the scrutoires of 
old dowagers and paralytic courtiers be- 
coming popular enough to induce book- 
sellers to re-publish them. ‘This James 
Graham was a hot-headed fellow in his 
day, and did all he could to put down 
every body with fire and sword, who 
would not fight for that friend of the Bri- 
tish Constitution yeleped the martyred 
Charies. Are we never to be spared 
from these insults to fair history, just gu- 
vernment, and national rights ? 

—=>— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
HE public may be congratulated 
on the appearance of a chaste 
and beautiful architectural elevation, 
which among many others, ornament 
Regent Street, or the Grand June- 
tiv, now in progress between Carlton 
Iluuse 
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House and Portland Place. It merits 
particular notice, as contrasted with the 
strange arrangement of columns turned 
upside down, of scolloped-work cor- 
nices, of nondescript capitals, and of 
incessant vivlations of the Orders, which 


[Dee. 1, 
characterise the new street. The, 

tator’s eye may however rest, wi 
mixed satisfaction, on the tro! 


structure erected for the C 
Office. 
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This edifice forms the apparent ter- 
mination of the strect from Pall Mall; 
and, when the various nuisances which 
still remain in Piccadilly are removed, 
it will harmonize admirably with the 
Crescent, on the crown of which it is 
placed, ‘This clevation shows a rustica- 
ted arcade of solid masonry, consisting 
of five arches in front, beneath which 
the foot-path of the new street will con- 
tinue: this is surmounted by a facade 
of Corinthian columns, which support a 
regular entablature, and above this ap- 
pears a handsome parapet and balus- 
trade. ‘The corners of the building are 
furnished with pilasters of the same or- 
der, and the ends and back-front, in 
Titchbourne-street, are made to corres- 
pond, On the top of the front of the 
building, a spirited colossal statue of 
Britannia is seen, seated on arock, with 
her attendant lion, 

There is, in the principal elevation of 
this building, a simplicity, consistency, 
and symmetry, which pleases every 
body. ‘The proportions are correctly 
copicd from the portico of the Pantheon 
at Rome. Effect is not trittered away 
by attempting more variety than can be 
disposed of to advantage in the allotted 
space. ‘There is no one part discordant 
with another,—no sacrifice of internal 
convenience to outward show: but the 
dulce et utile appear in periect agree- 
ment, 

A capital suit of offices oceupy the 
stuund-tiver, which, with the whole of 



































the basement and the stair-cases are com 
structed fire-proot. ‘This desideratum 
in building, particularly where docn- 
ments of value are deposited, is chiefly 
carried into effect by subtending mas 
sive iron beams of a peculiar construc 
tion from wall to wall, and projecting 
brick arches from one beam to another, 
so as to be nearly flat; and is further 
secured by doors in the necessary sitt- 
ations, which are incombustible, and at 
the same time conveniently light. The 
Board-room, and other apartments on 
the first floor, are in a correspondent 
taste with the exterior of the building. 
The building has been erected, aftera 
design of Mr. B. Beaumont, the ma- 
naging director of the County Fire 
Ofiice, by Mr. Abraham, the architect; 
and, when the massiveness of the struc- 
ture, and the variety of novel works i0- 
troduced into it, are considered, the 
completion of such a building in the 
short space of thirteen months, reflects 
no smail degree of credit on bis ability 
and vigilance. . 
We must not dismiss this subject 
without noticing, that the whole of the 
interior of the house is warmed al 


; ney coonaboonee™ 
ventilated by a stove in the basemen | 


upon a new plan. ‘The air is not oni 
but raised to the degree of summe 
warmth, and diffused through the — 
in an uniform aud genial stream. ~ ns 
observatory, of watch-tower, ov . 
summit of the building, we are inter 
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cd, commands an extensive bird ne 
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og of the greater part of the metro- 
is and the country around ; and, pro- 
vided with a watchman, must prove a 
gseful appendage to such an establish- 
= cost of the building amounts, we 
understand, to nearly 11,0004. 
—__—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

iccount of the MAMMOTH, oF FOSSIL 

ELEPHANT, found tm the ICE at the 
youth of the RIVER LENA, t# SIBE- 


¢ 

CCO RDING to several writers, the 
A term mammoth is of Tartar ori- 
vin, and is derived from mama, which 
<ignifies the earth, and the natives of Si- 
heria give the name of “ bones of the 
mammoth” to the remains of elephants 
which are found in great abundance in 
that country, believing that the mam- 
moth is an animal which lives under 
cround at the present time. 
~ Mammeths’ and elephants’ bones and 
tusks are found throughout Rassia, and 
more particularly in Bastern Siberia and 
the Arctic marshes. The tusks are 
found in great quantities, and are col- 
lected for the sake of profit, being sold 
tothe turners in the place of the living 
ivoryof Africa, and the warmer parts 
of Asia, to which it is not at all inferior. 

In the year 1805, when the Rassian 
expedition under Krusenstern returned 
forthe third time to Kamschatka, Pa- 
tapof, master ofa Russian ship bringing 
victualling stores from Okhotsk, related 
that he had lately seen a mammoth ele- 
phant dug up on the shores of the I’rozen 
Qcean, clothed with a hairy skin; and 
shewed, in confirmation of the fact, some 
hair three or four inches long of a reddish 
black colour, a little thicker than horse- 
hair, which he had taken from the skin of 
theanimal: thishe gave to Mr. Adams, 
who sent it to Professor Blumenbach. 
No further knowledge has been obtained 
on this subject ; and, unfortunately, Pa- 
apof was not employed by any of our 
weieties to return to Siberia. Thus has 
‘ls Curious fact been consigned to ob- 
‘ON; nor should we now possess any 
‘Mormation respecting the carcass of 
mammoth, which forms more particu- 
larly the subject of this memoir, if the 
\inour of its discovery had not reached 
Mr. Adams, a man of great ardour in 
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: Abridged from the fifth volume of the 
_“moits of the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
“ces of St. Petersburgh. 
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pursuit of science, who undertook the 
labour of a journey to these frozen re 
gions, and of preparing these gigantic 
remains, and transporting them to a great 
distance, 

The preservation of the flesh of the 
mammoth through a long scries of ages, 
isnot to be wondered at, when we re- 
collect the constant cold and frost of the 
climate in which it was found. It isa 
common practice to preserve meat aud 
berries through the winter by freezing 
them, and to send fish, and all other 
provisions, annually at that period, from 
the most remote of the northern pro- 
vinces, to St. Petersburg, and other parts 
of the empire. 

Schumachof, a Tungusian, related in 
these terms the history of the mammoth: 
“Towards the end of the month of Au- 
gust, when the fishing-scason in the 
Lena is over, Schumachof generally goes 
with his brothers to the peninsula of T'a- 
mut, where they employ themselves in 
hunting, and where the fresh fish of the 
sca offer them a wholesome and agreva- 
ble food. One day he perceived among 
the blocks of ice a shapeless mass, not 
at all resembling the large pieces of 
floating wood which are commonly found 
there. The following year (1800) he 
found the carcase of a walrus (trihchecus 
rosmarus). He perceived, at the same 
time, that the mass he had before seen 
was more disengaged from the blocks of 
ice, and had two projecting parts, but 
was still unable to make out its nature. 
Towards the end of the following sum- 
mer (1801,) the entire side of the animal 
and one of his tusks, were quite free 
from the ice. But the summer of 1802, 
which was less warm and more windy 
than common,caused the mammoth to re- 
main buried inthe ice, which had scarcely 
melted at all. At length, towards the 
end of the fifth year, (1808,) the ardent 
wishes of Schumachof were happily ac- 
complished ; for the part of the ice be- 
tween the earth and the mammoth hav. 
ing melted more rapidly than the rest, 
the plane of its support became inclined, 
and this cnormous mass fell, by its own 
weight, on a bank of sand. 

* Jn the month of March 1804, Schu- 
machof came to his mammoth; and, 
having cut off his horns (the tasks) he ex 
changed them with the merchant Balta- 
nof fur goods of the value of 50 rubles, 
At this time, a drawing was made of the 
animal, but very incorrect; for it gave 
him pointed cars, very small eyes, horses” 
hvofs, 
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hoofs, and bristles all along the back, so 
that it resembled something between a 
pig and an elephant. Two years after- 
wards, or the seventh after the discovery 
of the mammoth, Mr. Adams fortunate- 
ly traversed these distant and desert re- 
gions, and found the mammoth still 
in the same place, but altogether muti- 
lated. Wild beasts, such as white bears, 
wolves, wolverenes, and foxes, also fed 
upon it; and the traces of their footsteps 
were seen around, The skeleton, almost 
entirely cleared of its flesh, remained 
whole, with the exception of one fore 
leg. The spine from the head to the os 
coccygis, one scapula, the basin, and the 


= — extremities, we 
ogether by the ligaments 

of the skin. The head was pra A ar ' 
a dry skin; one of the cars, Well " 
ed, was furnished with a tuft of hairs, 

_ All these parts have necessarily bee 
injured in transporting them a Titi 
of 11,000 wersts (7,330 miles ;) yet the 
eyes have been preserved, and the pupil 
of the left eye can still be listingnished 
The point of the lower lip had been 
gnawed, and the Upper one, having been 
destroyed, the teeth could be perceived 
The brain was still in the cranium but 
appeared dried up, ; 


restill helt 


SKELETON OF THE MAMMOTH, 


* The parts least injured, are one fore 
foot and one hind foot; they are cover- 
ed with skin, and have still the sole at- 
tached. According to the assertion of 
the ‘Tungusian chief, the animal was so 
fat and well fed, that its belly hung down 
below the joints of the knees. This maim- 
moth wasa male, witha long mane on the 
neck, but without tail or proboscis, he 
shin, ofwhich Mr.Adams possesses three- 
fourths, is ofa dark-grey colour, cover- 
ed witha reddish wool, and black hairs. 
The dampness of the spot where the 
animal had lain so long, had, in some 
degree destroyed the hair. The entire 
carcass, of Which he collected the bones 
on the spot, is four archines (9 ft. 4 in.) 
high, and seven archines (16 ft. 4 in.) 
loug, from the point of the nose te the 
end of the tail, without including the 
tusks, Which are a toise anda half in 
length; the two together weighed 360 Ib. 


«att 


avoirdupois; the head alone, without 
the tusks, weighs 11 poods and a hall 
(414 1b. avoirdupois). The place where 
he found the mammoth,is about 60 paces 
distant from the shore, and nearly 100 
paces from the escarpment of the ice 
from which it had fallen, This esearp- 
ment occupies exactly the middle be- 
tween the two points of the peninsula, 
and is three wersts long (two miles) 
and, in the place where the marmod * 
found, thisrock hasa perpendicular e e- 
vation of 30 or 40 toises. The escarp- 
ment of ice was 35 to 40 toises high; 
and, according to the report of the pe 
gusians, the animal was, when th he 
it, seven toises below the surface « ™ 
ice, kc. ‘The skeleton is now put up 1" 
the Museum of the Academy, at Peters- 
burg, and the skin still remaivs attac 


to the head and the feet.” 


To 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, . . 

T was with great satisfaction and 
J leasure I perused the few remarks 
with which you accompanied the in- 
sertion of a letter of mine in your Num- 
ver for July last, page 486, in which 
letter I gave some account of a plan 
which had been previously framed by 
myself and a few friends, for the forma- 
tion of a Literary society; and, as you 
were pleased to say that you should ** be 
happy to record the commencement of 
every such institution, for the good ex- 
ample of others, or to render your Mis- 
cellany the medium of any correspon- 
dence which should tend to the improve- 
ment or perfection of our plan,” I feel 
the most perfect confidence that the 
present communication will obtain a 
willing admission into your columns. 

On Tuesday the 19th instant, a party 
of gentlemen, to the number of fifteen, 
all residents of this town and its vicinity, 
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proving and cheerful conversation, will be 
Considered as proper subjects for dis 
cussion, 

4. That, whilst so many instances are 

continually presented to us of humble in- 
dividuals raising themselves to eminence 
i the literary world, by patient investi- 
gation and laborious research, we are sti- 
mulated by their example to cultivate and 
improve our own intellectual powers. 
_ 5. That, in order to perpetuate the ex- 
istence and ensure the prosperity of the 
society, it is evident that great exertions 
must be made by each of the individuals 
who compose it. 

6. That the freedom of discussion so 
essential to the object of the society, is 
only to be obtained by an unreserved and 
friendly deportment of the members to- 
wards each other. 

After the resolutions had been seve- 
rally put and carried, a number of rules 
were proposed for the government of the 
society; by one of which it was required, 
that each member should, in his turn, 
deliver a lecture not exceeding half an 
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assembled together in the evening, for 
the purpose of establishing a society 
which should tend to their mutual ad- 


hour in length, which should afterwards 
form the subject of the socicty’s discuse 
sion for the remainder of the evening. 
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vancement in knowledge, and to the im- 
provement of their intellectual powers. 
At this meeting it was unanimously 
agreed to give the proposed institution 
the name of the “ Society for Literary 
Improvement ;” and as its objects were 
precisely the same as those which had 
been uniformly pursued during the last 
three years by myself and a few others, 
who had previously embodied ourselves 
under the same name, we gladly em- 
braced the opportunity which now pre- 
ented itself of carrying on our views 
upon a larger seale, by joining the so- 
ciety in question, 

The business of the evening com- 
meneed with the reading of the following 
resolutions, which had been previously 


The order in which the several members 
should deliver their lectures was then 
decided by ballot; and it was agreed 
that, if any member declined to lecture 
in his turn, he should pay a fine of five 
shillings. 

In concluding this article, I have the 
pleasure to state, that, from the very 
spirited manner in which the business 
of our first meeting was conducted, and 
from the deep interest which every in- 
dividual present seemed to take in the 
proceedings, we certainly have a very 
fair prospect of becoming a numerous 
and respectable body ; for nothing seems 
to be wanting, but to give publicity to 
the objects of our infant society, in order 
to increase, to a considerable degree, 
the number of its members. 


te yer HERES 


drawn up for the purpose, and which 
‘ere now passed unanimously: - 

la 1. That it appears to us that society is 
’ better calculated for the promotion of 


Birmingham; Oct. 22. ‘I. CLARK, jun. 
— ‘ 
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4 knowledge than individual exertion ; for For the é an "s secant 

: \petience convinces us, that, unless some ACTUAL PRESENT STATI of the ss 

a powerful inducement for the exercise of wt FRANCE, 

F ir intellectual capacities be held out, we J ay relative to the Prosecution and Condem- 

h; are too apt to neglect their advancement; nation for Crimes and Offences committed 

n- and this inducement, we conceive, is to through the medium of the Press, or by ‘f 

Ww * found In public discussion. any ether mode of Publication.— May 26, 

he wa That we do immediately form our- 4840, a 

in nae luto a stciety for literary improve- HE prosecution of crimes fi 

'S° F That tH ee , , Art. 1. and offences committed as Ry, 
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against the Chambers, or either of them, 
throngh the medium of publishing, the 
prosecution not to be instituted, unless 
authorised by the Chamber itself repre- 
senting such oflence. 

3. In a similar case, as directed 
against the person of sovereigns or the 
heads of foreign governments, the pro- 
secution not to take place, unless on the 
complaint, or at the request, of the sove- 
reign or principal of the goverument so 
offended, 

4, In case of defamation or injurious 
treatment, as pointed against the courts, 
tribunals, or other constituted bodies, 
the prosecution not to take place, until 
after deliberation of such society, in a 
general assembly, and a requisition beg 
made for such prosecution. 

5. In case of the same offences against 
auy depository or agent of a_ public 
authority, against any foreign diplomatic 
agent accredited as such, or against any 
private individual, the prosecution shall 
only take place on the complaint of tbe 
party so aggrieved, 

6. Such public minister, in his reqni- 
sition, or complaint, or in the conduct 
of.an official prosecution, shall be obliged 
to particularise and distinctly designate 
all such provocations, attacks, offences, 
outrages, acts defamatory or injurious, 
on which the prosecution is to be found- 
ed; or the prosecution to be quashed. 

7. On receiving the requisition or 
complaint, the judge may instantly is- 
sue an order to seize all writings, pieces 
in print, placards, designs, engravings, 
paintings, emblems, or other implements 
of publication. ‘The order of thus seiz- 
ing, and the minutes of the seizure, to 
be notified, withia three days of the said 
scizure, to the person into whose hands 
the seizure shall have been made, wider 
pain of nullity. 

8. Within eight days from the said 
notification, the judge is to make his 
report to the Chamber of Counsel, and 
to proceed agreeably to the Code of Cri- 
mival Instruction, book 1. chapter x. 
with an exception of the clauses herein- 
after mentioned, 

9. If the Chamber of Counsel pro- 
nounce an unanimous opinion that there 
do not appear sufficient grounds for a 
prosecution, a restitution to be made 
of the articles seized. 

10. In the contrary case, or in the 
case of suing, on the part of the king's 
atturney, or of the civil party, against 
the decision of the Chamber of Counsel, 
the proceedings to be transmitted, with- 
out delay, to the eel of the 





[Dee, }, 
Royal Court, who shall, within 


from the receipt of them, _ 
report to the Chamber of the atic 


© Tia 6) ay sends 
is to pronounce ethene 
the said report. ree days 

11. Should the Chamber of 
of the Tribunal of the Virst Psthnaer 
to pronounce, within ten days from ip 
notification of the procis verbal of 
seizure, the seizure to be absolutely 
quashed. This also to take place, in 
defect of the Royal Court pronouncing w 
ihe said seizure within ten days from 
its registering the request, which the 
party accused is at liberty to present, in 
support of his case, against the ordon. 
nauce of the Chamber of Counsel, i 
the persons in possession of the articles 
seized, are to restore them to the pro- 
prietor, on the simple exbibition of th 
certificate of the respective registerin: 
clerks, stating that there has been ny 
ordonnance or decree within the space 
of time above mentioned. The regis. 
trars are bound to deliver the certificate 
on the first requisition, under penalty oi 
a fine of three hundred francs, besides 
the costs and damages, when occasion 
shall arise. When it is only a simple 
offence to take cognizance of, the pre. 
sumptive circumstance of the seizure 
shall involve, as a consequence, the 
bringing on a public action. 

12. In cases wherein the formalities 
prescribed by the laws and regulations 
relative to the deposit or enregistering 
shall have been complied with, the pro- 
secutions, at the request of public au- 
thority, are to be conducted before the 
judges of the place wherein the depost 
shall have been lodged, or the judges o! 
the place wherein the party arraigned 
shall reside. In case of the arrange: 
ments above mentioned, with respect to 
the deposit, being contravened or pre 
vented from taking place, the prosecu- 
tion may be carried on before the judze 
where the party arraigned resides, or 1 
the places wherein the writings, and other 
instruments of publication, shall have 
been seized. In all cases, the prosect- 
tion, at the request of the party com- 
plaining, may be conducted before the 
judges of his residence, when the pub- 
lication shall have taken place there. — 

13. The crimes and offences commit 
ted through the press. or any other me- 
dium of publication, with the exceplien 
of those designated in the following 4” 
ticle, are to be transferred, by the Chau 
ber of Accusations of the Royal Coutt 
to the Court of Assizes: jndginent to be 
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at the ensuing sessions. Tho de- 
“ree of transference to be notified in 
due time to the party arraigned. 

14, Oflences of verbal defamation or 
verbal injury, against any individual, as 
,jso the said offences, committed by any 
mode of publication whatever against 
iadividuals, to be tried before the tri- 
panals of correctional police, with an 
exception of the cascs assigned to tho 
yibunals of simple police. 

15, The Chamber of Counsel of the 
Tribunal of the First Instance, in that 
art of their judicatare which relates 
io the previous arraignment, and the 
Chamber of Accusation of the Royal 
Court, in the arré¢ of transference to the 
Court of Assizes, are to substantiate and 
accurately discriminate the facts that 
constitute the grounds for pronouncing 
the said preliminary arraignment and 
transference; in failure of which, the 
aid arrét to be of no effect. 

16. When the matter laid in accu- 
sition for crimes committed by publi- 
cation shall be pronounced, and the party 
accused does not appear or cannot be 
found, process shall be entered against 
him, agreeably to the regulations of 
book 2, title iv. of the Code of Criminal 
Justraction, chapter of Contumacy. 

17. When the transference to the 
Court of Assizes shall take place for 
offences specified in the present law, the 
party arraigned, if not present at the 
day fixed on for judgment by order of 
the president, duly notified to the party, 
at his residence or dwelling, ten days at 
least before its expiration, besides aday 
allowed for five myriameters of dis- 
tance, the said party shall be proceeded 
against and judged by default. The 
court shall decide, without the aid or 
utervention of a jury, both on the public 
action and on the civil action. 

ls. The party accused may set up a 
plea in Opposition to the sentence of 
judgment by default, within the ten 
Jays of the notification conveyed to him, 
With an additional day, allowing for five 
m\riameters of distance, in order to 
wtily his plea of opposition; and this to 
be in force, in matters relating to the 
jublic ministry, as well as to the civil 
parties, The party arraigned to sup- 
jort the charges of expediting and sig- 
living the judgment by default, and 
also ol the plea of opposition; including 
likewise those of the summons and of the 
x, or charge of witnesses subpoenaed 
to the court tor establishing the validity 
ul the Opposition, 

% Within five days from the noti- 


eiven 


restricting the Prese in France. 
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fication of the = of opposition, the 
party accused shail lodge with the re- 
gistrar a petition, to obtain from the 
president of the Court of Assize an order, 
fixing on a day for deciding the matter 
of opposition: this order to fix on a day 
at the next assizes: it must be signified, 
at the desire of the public ministry, both 
to the party arraigned and to the plain- 
tiff, with a summons to the day fixed 
upon, ten days at least before its ex- 
piration. In failare of complying with 
the formalities imposed by the present 
article, or of appearing in person, or by 
an authorized substitate, on the day ap- 
pointed by the ordonnance, the plea of 
opposition to be considered as invalid; 
and the judgment by default to be 
definitive. 

20. No one to be admitted to substan- 
tiate the proof of defamatory acts, unless 
in the case of imputations alleged 
against the depositaries or agents of au- 
thority, or against sach individuals as 
have acted in a public character, in 
points of fact relative to their functions, 
In this case, the facts may be proved 
before the Court of Assize, in the usual 
manner, with the admission likewiso 
of contrary proofs, in the same way. 
The proof of the facts impnted, is to 
protect the anthor of sach impatation 
from all penalties, except such as shall 
be pronounced against injuries not ne- 
cessarily depending on the said facts. 

21. The accused party who may de- 
sire to substantiate the facts, as recited 
in the preceding article, must signify 
as follows to the complainant, within 
eight days after the notification of 
the decree of transference to or before 
the Court of Assizes, or that follow the 
notification of opposition to the sentence 
of judgment by default against bim :— 
(1.) The facts distinctly stated in tho 
judgment or arrét, and which be under- 
takes to substantiate. (2%) A copy of 
the said pieces. (3.) The names, pro- 
fessions, and dwellings, of the witnesses 
by whom he intends to make good his 
proofs. This signification must contain 
the choice and specification ofa dwelling 
near to the Court of Assiae. The whole 
under pain of finding the proof defective, 

22. Within the eight days following, 
the complainant must signify to the ac- 
cused, at the dwelling selected by him, 
a copy of the pieces, and the names, pro- 
fessions, and residence, of the witnesses 
by whom he intends to prove the con- 
trary. The whole, in like manner, under 
pain of failure, 

23. ‘The complainant, in matters of 

3 E2 defamation 
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defamation or injury, may produce wit- 
nesses, in attestation of his moral cha- 
racter; the names, professions, and 
dwellings, of these witnesses, to be no- 
tified to the accused, or at his residence, 
one day at least before the hearing. 
The accused will not be admitted to 
bring witnesses against the moral cha- 
racter of the complainant. 

24. Immediately after the decree of 
transference, the complainant must make 
choice of a domicil near the Court of 
Assize, and must notify this choice to the 
accused, and to the public ministry; in 
failure of which, all significations are to 
be made in due form to the registrar of 
the court. When the accused shall be 
placed in a state of seizure, all notifi- 
cations, in order to be valid, must be 
addressed to him in person. 

25. When the facts alleged shall be 
punishable according to law, and a pro- 
secution shall commence, at the request 
of the public ministry, or when the 
author of the allegations shall denounce 
or inform against the said facts, the pro- 
secution and sentence to be suspended, 
in the case of defamation, during the in- 
termediate space of collecting intelli- 
gence, 

26, Every sentence or arrét of con- 
demnation against the authors or ac- 
complices of crimes and offences com- 
mitted in the way of publication, shall 
give an order for the suppression or 
destruction of the articles seized upon, 
or of all such as may be scized here- 
after, in whole or in part, according to 
the extent of the reasons that shall jus- 
tify the condemnation. ‘The printing 
or placarding of the arrét may be set 
down to the charges of the person con- 
demned. ‘These arréts to be made pub- 
lic, with the same formalities that are 
practised, in cases of judgment connected 
with a declaration of absence. 

27. After sentence of condemnation 
onany writing, design, or engraving, and 
such sentence being considered as pro- 
mulgated according to the forms pre- 
scribed in the preceding article, should 
any person reprint, publish, or distribute, 
the said writing, &c. he shall undergo 
the maximum of the penalty which the 
author was liable to incur. 

28. Every person inculpated or eharged 
with an offence committed through the 
press, or by any other means of pub- 
lication, and against whom there shall 
be issued a mandate of deposit or of 
arrét, may enjoy his liberty provisionally, 
on putting in his caution, or recogni- 
gance, ‘The said recognizance shall 


[Dec, 1, 
not exceed the double of the max; 

of the fine pronounced b — 

; ; Y the lay 
against the offence imputed to him 

29. The public suit or aetion a i 
the crimes and offences cunaion 
through the press, or any other channel} 
of publication, shall not extend to more 
than six months, reckoning from the 
fact of publication on account of Which 
the prosecution shall be instituted, Tp 
render valid this prescription of six 
months, the publication of a Writing 
must be preceded by the deposit, and 
by a declaration that the editor intends 
to publish it. If, during this interval, 
an act of prosecution or instruction shall 
take place, the public action shall pot 
terminate till after a year, reckoning from 
the last act, even with regard to persons 
that would not be implicated in those 
acts of instruction or prosecution, Ne- 
vertheless, in the case of offence against 
the Chambers, the delay shall not take 
place during the interval of their ses- 
sions. ‘The civil action, in all cases 
whatever, not to close till after the re- 
volution of three years, reckoning from 
the fact of the publication. 

30. The offences committed through 
the press, or by any other mode of pub- 
lication, and that may not yet have been 
judged, shall be tried agreeably to the 
forms prescribed by the present law. 

31. The law of the 28th Feb. 1817, 
is repealed by the present Jaw. ‘The 
dispositions or regulations of the Code 
of Criminal Instruction which have not 
been infringed on by the present law, 
shall continue to be in force. 

Given at Paris, May 26, year of grace, 

1819, Louis. 
— : 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY. 

CONTINUATION of the TRANSLATION of the 
ANCIENT ILLUMINATED ROLL, from the 
ABBEY Of ST. DENIS, tn possession of 
DR. WATSON, 

How Aurilambros and Uterpendragon a- 
rived in Britain, and settled the land ™ 
peace ; and how Hengist slew Bortiger. 

PN yhie- these adventures, Ambrosias 

(Aurilambros) arrived at Totness. 

And then they went to besiege Bortigera 

a castle which was called Generoth, and 

to which they set fire: so that Bortget 

was burnt, and all that he had. 
then Aurilambros came into Kent, where 

Hengist was, and defeated him and his 

people; and his son Offa threw bimse 

on his mercy: and he received It, a 

obtained peace. This Aurilambros esta- 
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1819.) she 
pritain; and he rebuilt the cities and 
charehes Which Hengist had destroyed. 
{nd at last he was poisoned by Actopa, 
, saxon, from which great damage 


ensued. 
How Uterpendragon begot the noble 
Arthur ( Artus.) 

Uterpendragon reigned after his bro- 
ther Aurilambros, and had wars with 
Otta, the son of Hengist, and defeated 
and threw him into prison, And after 
this, Uterpendragon begot on Ygane, 
the wife of Gorlois Earl of Cornwall, a 
son, whose name was Artus, On that 
same night the earl was slain in battle; 
and alter this, Uterpendragon marricd 
the lady, and at last was poisoned by the 
two sons of Hengist, Otta and Offa, who 
trusted to have possessed the land; but 
they met with more troubles than before. 


How King Arthur conquered many Coun- 
tries ; and how he slew Morded the Traitor 
in plain Battle ; and how he died. 

Alter Uterpendragon, his son, the no- 
ble King Arthur was made king, and 
reigned with great puissance. He was 
young (about filteen), and gifted with all 
good qualities; and he overcame his 
euemies. And he conquered Ireland, 

Scotland, and France; and slew L'riole, 

who was king of it. He also slew the 

creat Dynabus, who had ravished He- 
laine, the cousin of Henel King of Lit- 
tle Britain, And he was upon the Mount 

St. Bernard in Spain: and then he dis- 

comfited the Emperor of Rome, and all 

his people, in the country of Burgundy. 

And then he returned hastily, because 

le was told that Morded his nephew 

had seized all his land, and his wife, the 

Vueen Geneure; at which Arthur was 

sorely grieved. And for this he passed 

the sea, and took a great number of 

Frenchmen with his Britons; and he 

lought against Morded a number of 

limes. Morded was always defeated ; 
aud the last battle was- in- Cornwall, 

Where the men on both sides were very 

humerous; and there the two parties 

ought so obstinately, that it was not 
kiown which had the advantage. And 

Morded was slain by King Arthur with 

his own hand, who was more powerful 

lt action than Morded. And all the 
cuivalry was slain on both sides, and all 
those of the Round Table, who had en- 
eyed so great fame through all the 

World; so that not a man of them escaped 
Ut three, Arthur, and two of his cheva- 

Ge And then he gave his kingdom 

dstantine, the son of Cardor Earl 

7 ornwall, And it was in the twenty- 

ond year of the reign of Arthur, in 
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the year of the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ 540 years, as we find it in the 
chronicles of England, which speak of it 
more at large. 


Here follows how Great Britain was wholly 
destroyed by the Osterlings ( Aussritois, ) 
who gave it to the Saxons ( Saxrannois, ) 
and culled it throughout, England. 


Certik was made King of Britain after 
Constantine Conain, and was very wick- 
ed. And, in his time, Britain was wholly 
destroyed, | ap ate ever recovering the 
power into the hands of the Britons. For 
Gourmon, the son of King Danfric, 
came with a mighty force, and, in many 
places, fought and wasted all the coun- 
try, and completely conquered all the 
land of Great Britain, and then gave it 
to the Saxons (Saxains), who had much 
desired it, for the love of Hengist, who 
had been formerly the king of it. And, 
for this, they named it England ; and the 
name has never left it. And there were 
seven kings, as has been mentioned be- 
fore in the proper place. And they rooted 
out Christianity every where, and de- 
stroyed the churches, so that the whole 
country became Saxon ; and they lived 
in very great tribulation a long time 
about the settlement of these seven 
kings, which were ever quarreling with 
one another. And thus they reigned 
till the time of my Lord St. Gregory, 
who sent St. Austin to convert and re- 
concile them to the faith of Jesus Christ 
our Creator. 


How Edred, who was of the lineage of the 

Britons, was made King of England. 

Alter these fierce adventures, there 
reigneda good and nobleking, whosename 
was Edred, who wrought much mischief to 
the Danes, and reigned five years. And 
after him, his brother, Alured Dolcius, 
reigned, ‘This Alured governed Eng- 
land well and wisely, and delivered the 
country from their enemies, and reigned 
thirty years. And he greatly esteemed 
the clergy, and made many laws, 

After Alured, hisson, Edoubant, reign- 
ed; and he was a prudent man, and 
reigned twenty-four years. And then 
Edmond (Emond), his brother, reigned ; 
and he had war with the Danes (Dar- 
lois), and was defeated ; and he reigned 
seven years. And then Edred, his bro- 
ther, reigned, and avenged himself well 
of his enemies. And he reduced Scot- 
land to his will, and reigned fourteen 
years and a half. And then Edwin 
(Edoubin), reigned, and did much harm 
to the church, and reigned four a 

After Edoubin, his son, St. Eadgar, 
reigued, He greatly cherished the -—, 
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and reigned twenty-one years. And 
then his son, St. Edoubart, reigned ; and 
his stepmother, whose name was Escalde, 
had him killed, to the end that her son 
Edred might reign. And he had a wife 
whose name was Anglissa, and of her he 
had two sons, Edmund Ironside (Emond 
Yreuse), and Odebine. 


Uere we speak of King Edmund, who married 
Emma, sister of Duke Richard of Nor- 
mandy. 

After Edred, Edmund Ironside reign- 
ed. He marricd Emma, the sister of 
Duke Richard and Alured. And then 
Edmund was slain. And after this, his 
two sons were sent into Normandy, 
where they were brought up. In the 
mean time, two kings reigned in Eng- 
Jand who were Danes, who committed 
much havock and waste. On which ac- 
count, the Britons sent into Normandy 
to fetch Edward, and they made him 
king. He governed the land most 
nobly, and was a holy man. And God 
wrought for him many miracles, and he 
reigned fourteen years. 


How King Harold lost all England ; and how 
he was slain, 

King Harold, who had been Earl of 
Evenfort, quitted his own country, and 
put to sea, in order to go to Flanders. 
But he arrived in Poitou, where he was 
taken and condneted to William the 
Bastard, Duke of Normandy, who was 
to glut his vengeance on him. For 
Godwyn, his farher, had put to death 
Alured, brother of St. Edward, because 
Alured was son of Queen Emma, who 
was sister of Dnke Richard of Nor- 
mandy, his grandfather. But this Wil- 
liam, though he had Harold in his pow- 
cr, would not hurt him. But an agree- 
ment was made, so that Harold swore 
on the Holy Gospels, that he would take 
the duke’s daughter in marriage. And 
for this William loaded him with pre- 
sents; and then he went away for Eng- 
fand. But he did not keep his oath or 
faith with Duke William. Whereupon 
Duke William, in great wrath, held a 
great assembly ofhis kindred, and prayed 
them to avenge the disgrace that King 
Harold of England had done bim and 
bis family. Aud all, with one accord, 
promised to aid bim well and faithfully. 
And after a time they passed the sea 
into England. When William the Bas- 
tard, Duke of Normandy, slew Kine 
Harold of England; and then he was 
peaceably crowned king of it. 

How William the Bastard conquered 

England, and was King of it. 


When Duke William the Bastard 


, [Dec. 1, 
descended into England, he f 


tle against King Harold, ato 


out with his hand and eo 

England; and William the ees 
crowned king of it, and governed the 
land most nobly ; and reduced to bis si- 
nory Malcolm (Maucolon), the King af 
Scotland. And afterwards he Passed the 
sea, and came into Normandy, where be 
died. And his heart is deposited at 
Caen. And he ordained that Robert 
Courtouse should have Normandy, and 
William Rufus (le Rouve ), should bave 
England; and that Henry Beauclerc 
should have all his treasure. 

William (le Rowe) was crowned 
King of England, and was wicked as 
long as he lived; and was killed in a 
wood where he was hunting; and reigned 
fourteen years, And then Henry Beau- 
clerc was crowned, and made war with 
King Louis of France, and gave him 
battle. And the King of France was 
discomfited, and ‘his army vanquished. 
But the king escaped, and then they 
made peace ; and the war had lasted 
two years. And after this, the King of 
England put bis brother Robert, the 
Duke of Normandy, in prison, and seized 
all that he had, and all Normandy. 
This King Henry reigned thirty aud 
five years, and his heart lies at Rouen. 
We now speak of King Henry, who put to 

death (fit decoler) Saint Thomas of Canier- 

bury ( Cantorbie. ) 

Henry II. of this name, was son of 
the Earl of Anjou, and of the empress 
his wife, who was daughter of William 
the Bastard, and was named Aude. 
This king Henry reigned most nobly, 
and had three sons, Richard, Henry, 
and John; and two daughters, Eleator 
and Jehanne. This king Henry caused 
his son Henry to be crowned ; and then 
he came into Normandy, and married 
Eleanor, his daughter, to the Emperor 
of Germany. In the mean time, the 
young king Henry, his son, sent from 
beyond sea to behead St. Thomas. And 
there went thither Mr. (Messire) Wil- 
liam Briancon, Hugues Morville, Wil- 
liam Tracy, and Regnault, the elder son; 
and they killed him in the metropolitan 
(maitresse ) church of Canterbury. And 
it was the year one thousand and s- 
venty-two. And then the young kins 
made war with his father, both be and 
his brothers, wherefore the father cursed 
them in great wrath. And then an 
king Henry died, and craved mercy © 
god and his father, and St. Thomas 
And he reigned thirty and four yea! 
And, in this time, Jerusalem was & 
struyed, and Christianity extinguish’ 











iy the Count de Tripoli, who became a 


saracen, so that the whole country was 


just. 

. Godfrey of Boulogne ( Bullon or Bil- 
oe poms boone the Seas, to go and 

conquer the Holy Land. 

In the year of grace of our Lord one 
thousand and ninety-six, the twentieth 
day of March, there departed from the 
kingdom of France a noble company, to 
vo and conquer the Holy Land of Jeru- 
aaem, with Godfrey of Bullon, and his 
two brothers, Baudoin and Huitaffe, 
and Baudoin de Buit, Hue (le Maitsne, ) 
brother of the King of France, Robert 
Count of Flanders, Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy, Stephen Count of Chartres and 
of Blois, Raymond Count of Thoulouse, 
Guerin Count of Gres, Baudoin or 
Baldwin Count of Henault, Yfacha 
Count of Die, Rannbault Count of Do- 
renge, William Count of Loree, Ste- 
phen Count of Aubemarle, Retrou 
Count of Perche, Hue Count of St. Pol, 
Gerart de Rossillon, Peter the Hermit, 
and many other noblemen. And _ be- 
youd the mountains was found Beymont, 
the Prince of ‘Tarente, and many other 
barons With them. And a great multi- 
tude of the common people took on with 
them; and they went on until they came 
to Constantinople, where the Emperor 
plainly laid an ambush for them. But 
our people discomfited them, and they 
discovered the truth. However, the im- 
peror came to an agreement with them, 
and promised to help them with provi- 
sions and people; but all came to nothing. 
Some however of the great barons did 
him homage. 


How Baudoin de Billon conquered the 
Duchy of Rohaiz. 

Duke Godfrey and his company pass- 
ed the Streights (les bras ) of St. George, 
and went betore Ing, and took it by 
foree; and after this, ‘'dnaet conquered 
the Tower of Chartresolite; butthe 
brother of Godfrey took it from him. 
And then those of Rohaissurrendered to 
Bandoin, the brother of Godfrey, and 
made him Duke of Rohais. And it was 
because their duke was a very ill gover- 
horto them. ‘This Baudoin conquered 
all the fortresses of the country, and be- 
came lord of it. 

Duke Godfrey and his people went 

ore the city of Mareffe, which was 
‘ery rich, and drove the Turks out ; and 
then they came to lay the siege before 
Authe, where they were much streight- 
“ned for provisions, For this city was 
‘SY powerful and strong, and they were 
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one month before the city of Antioch. 
And then it was taken by a Christian 
who dwelt in the city, who agreed to 
deliver up to Beymont a very strong 
tower. And thus was the city con- 
quered and cleansed from the accursed 
nation. In this city was found the lance 
with which the side of Our Lord was 
picrced. Great honour was paid to it. 
Afterwards came two powerful Turks, 
the Sultan (Soudan) of Persia, and 
Curbayas da Livandré, and besieged our 
barons, who quickly advanced, carrying 
the lance of Our Lord; and they gained 
the victory. ‘The 'T'urks were a hundred 
against one Christian; and our barons 
conquered so many that the amount 
could not be numbered. And, after this, 
Beymont was made Prince and Lord of 
Antioch, who quickly went out to con- 
quer Thaite, Ardene, Mamistre, and 
Navarza. These four cities he won with 
his people; and he possessed all the 
country, and governed it well. 
—__ 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

VERY slight consideration will 

show that the present pay of hus- 
bandry-labourers is not enough to main- 
tain them and their children, even sup- 
posing them to be possessed of every dis- 
position for frugality. 

The following short calculation, will 
serve to show the annual expenses of a 
labourer with three children. 1 have al- 
lowed a half-peck loaf for each individual 
per weck, and have taken the price of 
bread at ls. per quartern. Le 8 
Bread for five persous, at 10s, per 

week ee se 
Soap and candies,at8d. . - 1 
Rent . . . . + . 5 
Clothing and furniture . - SO 
Fuel, 2s. in winter, and 1s. summer $5 





Expenses perannum . 37 12 

The -above account docs not allow 
anything for meat, beer, tea, sugar, to- 
bacco, &c. : it does not include any con- 
tingent payments for illness, benefit- 
clubs, &c. And we must bear in mind, 
that every child under a working age 
brings an additional expense of 5/. 

To mect these payments we may cal- 
culate : Lf. 8 
The average earnings of the manat 

19s. perweek . . ° - SI 4 
Woman’sat2s. . «6 + «+ OD 4 





Receiptsperannnm . 56 8 

It appears, therefore, that the pay- 
ments of a labourer, for the barest neces- 
saries, 
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saries, will, at the present rate of wages, 
exceed his gains; and, instead of getting 
12s. per week, it is well known that, in 
many places, husbandry-workmen do 
not earn more than 9s. or 10s, The 
foregoing calculation is taken from the 
Quarterly Review for July 1817, and 
every enquiry I have made on the sub- 
ject confirms my belict of its correct- 
ness. 

That the wages of labour have gradu- 
ally fallen, and that the peasant has less 
the command of the comforts of life than 
he used to have, will appear by the fol- 
lowing statement: 





Money-Wages; Bread-Wages 
in in Quartern 


Years. | Bread per 
P Loaves. 


Quartern. | Husbandry. 





Pence. Shillings. 
1688 3 6 24 
1766 64 8 15 
1785 6 8 16 
1792 7 9 15 
1803 10 10 12 
1811 12 12 12 
1812 20 15 9 




















What obligations devolve on a pa- 
triotic Parliament! Ss. Y. 


—_ 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


SEVEN PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ; by JOHN GALT, 


1 | nad man is created to the 


same rights, but is not endowed 
with the same power ; some men being 
formed with more strength of body or of 
mind than others. 

2. Every man is by nature disposed 
to exercise his own will, without refer- 
ence to the consequences, as they may 
affect others. 

3. ‘To prevent this natural despotism 
from being injuriously exercised by the 
strong on the weak, governments have 
been contrived, 

4. The basis of all government is the 
natural institution of families, in which 
parental affection is the counterpoise to 
the despotism of the father, who is neces- 
sarily the natural superior. 

4. This affection induces the father to 
limit the indulgence of his own inclina- 
tions, and to adopt a general principle 
of action, which has tor its object the 
welfare of his family. 

5. This welfare is related to the wel- 
fare of other families, by which a com- 
munity is constituted, wherein families 
occupy the places of individuals, their 
respective interests being represented by 
the fathers. 

6. To preserve to communities a simi- 


(Dee. 1, 


larity of order, subordination, and of | 


mutual interests inherent in familie 
gistrates are chosen ; and these not in 
possessed of any natural counterpoise 
affection to their inherent despoti . 
laws have been invented io regulate 
administration of their authority, 

7. Laws are the result of EX pedienis 
to meet accidents of Climate, Yt 
rial circumstances, and of events arising 
from modifications of human actions: 
and they form the political Constitutions 
of nations. 


Seven Principles of the British Constitution 

1. The British climate obliges the ig, 
habitants to provide stores of the neces. 
saries of life for seasons of inclemency. 
the circumstances of the kingdom, in te. 
spect to its different parts, compels the 
chief magistrate to consult representa. 
tives from the different parts, and, in re. 
turn, to delegate his authority to local 
magistrates; and events arising out oj 
the conduct of individuals, have render- 
ed it necessary to anticipate the recur- 
rence of such accidents. 

2. The British constitution recognizes, 
as its fundamental principles, the exis- 
tence of property, the necessity of repre- 
sentation, and the utility of hereditary 
privilege. 

3. The welfare of all families being 
dependant on property, political power, 
under the British constitution, is mea- 
sured by that standard. 

4. The nobles, as their titles indicate, 
are supposed to represent certain por- 
tions of the land; the members of the 
House of Commons are required to pos 
sess a certain special quantity of ter 
torial property ; and the electors must, 
in like manner, be also qualified bya 
smaller description of freehold possts- 
sion. ‘These constitute what may be 
called the landed interest. — , 

5. But the progress of industry ap 
inventions having, in towns, formed ane 
ther specics of property, besides that 
dependant on the soil, the elective tral 
chise of citizenship has been devised (0 
represent it; hence the origin of — 
of boroughs and of burgesses in Parla 
ment. ; 

6. So distinctly is the principle of > 
perty the vital principle of Sang we 
tion in the British constitution, tha : 
ciently the king could not delegate 
authority to local magistrates who " 
not in possession of a certain ao the 
come, arising from the soil. nate 

wth of great towns has rende 
growth of great town ciseateatl? 
institution of stipendiary are pai 
pedient ; instead, however, of beiDg by 








I re. 
local 
It of 
\der- 
cure 


by the Crown ; they should be supported 
by the local — where they are ap- 
| act. 
ye personal privileges, there- 
. ecognized by the British constitu- 
ve oe those of inheritance and prero- 
pe established to prevent the evil of 
ambitious competitors for power: hence, 
ijose who enjoy them are placed imme- 
Jiately around the throne. 
— , 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVE sometimes observed in your 

Miscellany an eulogium on the Tri- 
-onometrical Survey carried on by order 
vi the Board of Ordnance ; and my motive 
in this, is by no means to depreciate that 
work, which is undoubtedly conducted 
with great ability, but to lend my hum- 
ble assistance towards the correction of 
error, to Which all human works are 
liable: and your readiness to admit into 
vourpages any thing tending to that ef- 
fect, has induced me to offer it to you. 

When I constructed my small map of 
ihe Lakes, published last year, I had not 
wn opportunity of seeing the account of 
ihe Trigonometrical Survey; but Lapplied 
watriend, who kindly furnished me with 
ai extract, containing the latitudes and 
longitudes of several places in this dis- 
trict; in which 1 was surprised to see 
the two hills called Black Comb and the 
Pillar fall within one second of the same 
weridian; when, in my book of obser- 
vations, I had the bearing of Black 
Comb from the Pillar nearly seven de- 
grees West. 

After some investigation, I concluded 
that an error (perhaps merely typogra- 
plical) of about three minutes had oc- 
curred in the longitude of Black Comb, 
Which, being a principal station, makes 
it of more importance; and perceiving 
sme maps of this county, recently pub- 
lished upon this basis, less accurate than 
those reduced solely from Donald’s map 
published forty years ago, I venture this 
v the public, in order to its being more 
wully considered by those whom it may 
concern, 

Iwo or three errors of Icss conse- 
quence, appear to have been committed 
tis county, by making the intersec- 
tions on other hills than those known by 
ue given names. J. OTLEY, 

Keswick, Oct. 12, 1819. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
THINK it will seareely be denied, 
by those who are in the least degree 
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acquainted with the trade of this coun- 
try, that, in almost every commodity in 
Which we deal, we are undersold in fo- 
reign markets by sume one or other of 
our neighbours; and I believe it will 
generally be allowed, that the conse. 
quence must ultimately be the entire 
ruin of our foreign commerce, if not pre- 
yented by a seasonable application of 
some cficctual remedy, 

To discover the cause of this great 
change in our foreign trade, and at the 
same time point out a remedy, is cer. 
tainly a difficult matter; but. still I 
think the thing is possible. ‘There seems 
to be only two leading opinions on the 
subject, and these are held by two oppo- 
site partics. The one party affirms that 
the cause of this change jis the idleness 
aud extravagance of the people, which 
inake them insist upon higher wages and 
greatcr profits than are required or ex. 
pected in otner countries. The other 
party again asserts, that it is owing to 
the heavy taxes in this country upon the 
necessaries and conveniences of the poor, 
and upon the materials for manufacture, 
which, they say, renders it impossible 
for the people to live upon such small 
wages and profits, or to manufacture 
goods at so small an expense as the peo- 
ple in other countries do. 

Now, I believe that part of both these 
causes operates at present on the foreign 
trade of this country. ‘That tradesmen, 
both mastersand servants, live better,that 
is, more extravagantly, in England, than 
they doin any other country, is a fact 
which will readily be admitted by every 
one who has compared the manner of 
living in this country with that of other 
countries; and I think it will also be 
cranted, that those who live at the least 
expense, can and will work for the least 
wages, and also sell their manufactured 
commodities for the least profit. People 
may talk of establishing proper regula~ 
tions for counteracting this extrava- 
gance ; but they will find it no easy mat- 
ter to alter the temper and disposition 
of a whole people. We have already 
many strict laws for limiting and regu- 
lating the wages of servants in almost 
every species of labour, but the execu- 
tion of those laws has always been found 
impracticable ; and it is my humble opi- 
nion, that the execution of those laws 
would rather tend to ruin than to ime 
prove our manufactures, Trade hates 
coustraint of every kind, and will always 
decay in any country where it is ate 
tempted to be fettered. 

It is not my intention, at present, 
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to examine cither the nature or tendency 
of our poor-laws: but I must observe 
here, that the greater provision which 
is made for the indolent, and the more 
security they have of being provided 
for, the less inclination will they show 
to engage in any kind of labour; and 
they will even attempt every possible 
shift to avoid it. There is no way of 
correcting the extravagance of a people, 
but by depriving them of the means of 
being cxtravagant. 

Tam far from wishing that the wages 
of the labouring classes may be reduced, 
or that the prolits of the manufacturer 
should be diminished ; but I am_ per- 
suaded, that the wages of every mecha- 
nic or labourer who finds constant em- 
ployment, in this country, are much 
higher than those of any country in 
Kurope. 

The want of employment, so much 
felt at present in this country, certainly 
arises from the want of demands abroad 
for our manufactures, and not from an 
excess of population. If the same de- 
mands existed abroad for our manufac- 
tured goods which existed ten years ago, 
there would be found no excess of popu- 
lation; but, either the population of the 
country must be reduced by emigration, 
or we must sell our commodities on the 
same terms as our neighbours, before 
we can expect to find employment for 
all. ‘The former of these certainly ap- 
pears the most practicable method of 
accomplishing this most desirable ob- 
ject; for the latter cannot be adopted 
in the present state of this country. One 
reason for this I have already hinted, 
namely, that any farther reduction in 
the price of Jabour, at this moment, 
when there is such a taste for dissipa- 
tion, and our poor-rates so enormously 
high, would be productive of the worst 

consequences to all classes of the commu. 
nity ; and, to think of removing any part 
of the extraordinary load of taxes which 
press so heavily on the manufacturing 
and trading classes of this country, is, 1 
fear, still more impracticable ; at least, as 
things are managed at present. But, it 
is my humble opinion, that the ex- 
traordinary load of taxes with which 
this country is burdened, is both the 
primary and ultimate cause of the pre- 
sent distress, It is this which has made 
it impossible for the labourer, as well as 
the master, to support himselfand family 
for so little money as one of equal rank 
can do in any of the neighbouring coun- 
tries :—it is this which has rendered the 
materials fur all sorts of manufacture 
l 











(Dee, 
dearer than they are in other count * 
If we consider the necessaries of tae 
we shall find that they are all subj o 
to heavy taxes, either di ’ jected 

y taxes, either directly or jngj. 
rectly: beer, salt, leather, soap cat 
dlcs, coals, sugar, tea, and even the 
light of the sun,—for the duty on wip. 
dows has long been a permanent tay: 
and, if we consider other articles bot 
directly taxed, we shall find that they are 
also increased in price by indivect taya. 
tion. Bread, meat, &e. are higher than 
they would otherwise be, as the cov. 
sumers of these articles must contribute 
towards those taxes paid by the farmer 
and grazier, as well as the baker and 
butcher: for the pernicious effects of yyy 
taxes Is to revolve ina circle. 

Thea, with regard to our mater- 
als for manufacture, if they are of home 
produce, the taxes just mentioned must 
aficct them, and enhance their price, in 
every stage of their progress; from the 
farmer, grazier, or miner, who produces 
them, to the manufacturer; from him 
to the shopkeeper who retails them, or 
the merchant who exports them; and 
from him through their whole voyage to 
the foreign port where they are landed 
for sale. If the materials be of fo- 
reign produce, the taxes on them are 
still higher. But, besides the taxes 
have already mentioned, there are many 
others that are directly laid upon mate- 
rials for manufacture; as iron, copper, 
leather, dyes, oils, and many other fo- 
reign productions, which are absolutely 
necessary for working-up our home pre- 
ductions for a foreign market. 

When we consider these, Mr. Editor, 
we may easily see the reason why we 
are undersold in every foreign market 
by our neighbours on the continent ol 
Europe as well as in America 

‘Taxes, I grant, are, and must be, m- 
posed in all countries; but there Is ne 
country in the world where there is such 
a multitude of taxesas in this, nor isthere 
any country in the world, where ther 
taxes are imposed with so little regard 
10 the interests of trade, and the necesst 
tics of the labourer and mechanic. 

By this impradent method of tax 
tion, the necessaries and conveniences 
of life are so dear, thatit is impossible lor 
a labouring man, or mechanic, to work 
for so low wages as they may do In other 
countries; nor is it possible for master 
tradesmen, manufacturers, and opel 
chants, to support their families at se 
small a profit. 

This is ithe true cause of our pr 
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1819-] , ; 
one would wonder how it can be mis- 
taken. But why should I say mistaken? 
jam persuaded it is not mistaken ; but, 
4s we must bear this misfortune, minis- 
vors, and their adherents, Wish to attri- 
bute it to other causes,—such as rivalship 
abroad, arising from unforeseen causes, 
and from the increased population of 
‘his country. I think I have shown 
pretty clearly what has produced this ri- 
valship; and that the causes which have 
roduced it will operate to continue the 
rivalsbip, in a manner still more hurtful 
ty the interest of this once-flourishing 
country than we even experience at 
resent, 

[f this letter had not already exceeded 
the bounds of an ordinary one, I think I 
could have made it equally clear, that 
theremedy proposed for the evil, (by 
those who have been instrumental in 
producing it,) namely, emigration to the 
wilds of Africa or America, will have no 
other effect than to weaken the resources 
of the country; and if those who emi- 
gate from this country take up their 
residence in the United States, the rival- 
ship will be increased ; for it must be re- 
collected, that it is not the poorest class of 
peoplewhoemigrate. Not one fewer will 
remain in our workhouses; of course, those 
who remain will have the same aggre- 
cate number of poor-rates to make good, 
and a proportional increase of govern- 
ment-taxes must also fall to their share. 
Having already extended my observa- 
tions beyond what I originally intended, 
I shall now conclude by stating a few 
political maxims, the truth of which, I 
think, cannot be doubted; as they tend to 
siew the foolishness of thinking that 
emigration can be advantageous to this 
country in any point of view whatever. 

ist. Thata prince is not powerful because 


he has extensive territories, but because he 
las many subjects, 

¢d. The power and riches of a country 
depend upon the number and industry of 
its inhabitants, 

Sd. That no country can be so populous 
Without, as with, a foreign commerce. 

ith. That no country can long preserve 
an extensive foreign commerce, unless it is 
theouraged by Government. 


Cursitor-street, G.C, 
—<_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

Py leruer it would be advisable 
to abolish the poor-laws entirely, 
'Sa question of some importance, and 
HOt to be decided too hastily. Many 
“nicts have of late years taken up the 
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enquiry, and written generally on the 
subject of the poor. ‘The Rev. Robert 
Burns, minister of Paisley, has written a 
very sensible work on the Scottish Poor ; 
and Mr. Malthus has also devoted a 
large portion of his work on Population 
to the consideration of the poor m gene- 
ral. Yet, will not every true triend of 
humanity condemn the illiberal notions 
he has endeavoured to establish as 
axioms conccrning his unfortuuate fel- 
Jow-creatures? 

The following detached accounts of 
the poor and poor-laws, I have collected 
from different writers; they may, per- 
haps, be not unworthy of the perusal of 
some of your numerous readers. 

Under Christianity, the maintenance 
of the poor became chiefly an ecclesiasti- 
cal concern; and, when thatreligion was 
established in the Roman empire, a 
fourth part of the tithes was in some 
countries of Europe, and particularly in 

‘ngland, set apart for that purpose. 

Afterwards, when the tithes of many 
parishes were appropriated to the monas- 
teries, these societies were the principal 
resource of the poor, who were farther 
rclieved by voluntary contributions, 
Judge Blackstone observes, that, till the 
statute 26 Henry 8. cap. 26. he finds no 
compulsory method for providing for the 
poor; but, upon the total dissolution of 
the monasteries, abundance of statutes 
were made in the reign of Henry 8. 
Edward 6. and Elizabeth, which at Jast 
established the poor’s-rate. 

In Scotland, the Reformation having 
been catried forward with a still more 
violent precipitancy than in England, 
and the funds of the regular clergy being 
more cutirely alienated, the case of the 
poor there became still more seemingly 
desperate, and the clamours were also 
there considerable at that time. Then 
also it was, that the Scottish court, imi- 
tating, as usual at that time, the practice 
of England, made several feeble at- 
tempts to introduce a system of compul- 
sory poor’s-rates into that country ; but 
never digested the system so thoroughly 
as to form a law, that could in any case 
be carried into effect. 

Many crude laws on this head were 
indeed enacted ; but all of them so evi- 
dently inadequate for the purpose, that 
thev never were,even in one instance that 
T have heard of, attempted at the time to 
be carried into effect. Tudeed, it seems 
to have been impossible to carry them 
into effect; for they are all so absurd 
and contradictory to each dther, that 
bardly a single clause of one of them 
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can be obeyed, without transgressing 
others of equal importance. 

The Jast statute which in Scotland 
was enacted on this subject, bears date 
September Ist, 1691, William and Mary, 
parl. 1. sess. 7. chap. 21, ; and it “ rati- 
fics and approves all former Acts of Par- 
liament and proclamations of council 
for repressing of beggars, and maintain- 
taining and employing the poor.” If 
this law, therefore, were now in force, 
and it never was repealed, no person 
could with impunity counteract any one 
of those statutes which it ratifies ; but, 
to be convinced how impossible it 
is to observe them all, the reader 
needs only to consider those laws and 
proclamations with respect to the follow- 
ing particulars, viz. 

1. The persons appointed to make up the 
poor’s-roll,—By the Act 1579, this duty is 
entrusted to the provost and bailies within 
burgh, and the judge constitute to be the 
King’s commission to paroches in landwart. 
By Act 1663, it isthe magistrates of royal 
burghs, and the heritors of vacant (coun- 
try) parishes, in both cases without either 
minister or elders.——Among this chaos of 
contradictions, how is it possible to act 
without transgressing some law? 

2. Not less contradictory are the enact- 
ments in regard to the persons who are to 
pay, and the mode of apportioning thesums 
among them. By the Act 1579, the haile 
inhabitants of the parochin shall be taxed 
and stented according to the estimation 
of their substance, without exception of 
persons, By that of 1663, the one half is 
to be paid by the heritors, and the other 
half by the tenants and possessors, accord- 
ing to their means and substance. By the 
proclamation of 1692, the one half is to be 
paid by the heritors, the others by the 
householders of the parish. By that of 
1693, in burghes royal, the magistrates are 
to stent themselves, conform to such order 
and custom used and wont in laying on 
stents, annuities, or other public burdens, 
in the respective burghs, as may be most 
effectual to reach all the inbabitants ; and 
the heritors of several vacant (landwart) 

Parishes to stent themselves for the main- 
tenance of the respective poor, 

_ 3. A still greater diversity takes place 
in regard to the application of the sums so 
stented. By the Act 1579, it would seem, 
that the whole of the money assessed was 
to be applied to the use of the helpless 
poor alone, and no part of it for the relief 
of those who were capable of working. By 
the Act 1631, on the contrary, the whole of 
this assessment is to be applied for the sup- 
port of those only who are able to work. 
This is still more specially provided for by 
the Act of 1672; where the poor, who are 
unable to work, are to be supported by 
the weekly collections of the kirk doors, 
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and the stented assesements to be applied 


for the support of those j 
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houses, ne corretie 


It would be tiresome to enumeraip 
all the contradictions that these laws au. 
thorize. In regard to the Persons thy 
are required to carry these Acts into exp. 
cution, it is at different times the chap. 
cellor, magistrates, commissioners 
excise, sheriffs, justices of the peace 
ministers, and elders ; the presbyteries, 
heritors, ministers, and elders ; heritors 
alone ; commissioners nominated |, 
presbytcries, and appointed by the kine. 
the lords of the privy council: in shor, 
no two laws can be found, that do no: 
vary from each other in this respect ove 
way or other. 

These observations were made some 
years ago; and I have not the means of 
kuowivg whether the Scottish laws have 
been altered for the better. Mr. Bean- 
foy, in 1788, speaks thus of the poor's 
rates.—** Within the last nine years, the 
poor’s-rates have increased one-third, 
and, should they continue increasing in 
the same proportion for fifty or fifty-three 
years, they would amount to the enor- 
mous sum of 11,230,000l.,—a burden 
which the country could not possibly 
bear. It is therefore highly necessary 
that something should be attempted, to 
prevent this alarming addition, if not to 
annihilate the present glaring miscon- 
duct in the management of the poor.’ 

This related to the English poor ; and 
would to God that now, in 1819, some- 
thing effectual may be provided against 
such direful consequences! PW. 

Taunton, Oct. 1819. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HERE are early editions of Grays 

Elegy, in which it forms a finer 
work of art than in its present shape. 

The first stanza was originally penned 

thus: 


“The ploughman homeward plods his 
weary Way 
The lowing lierds wind slowly over the 
lea, . 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting dy; 
And leaves the world to darkness 
to me.” 


In this there is sense; for the curfew 
does leave the world, leaves it to dark- 
ness, and leaves it to the poet, who oo 
ditates best in silence: but the ploug 
man does none of these things. a 
motive for removing the third line = 
the first place, was to obtain a mo 
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ound the key-note of the ensuing train 
of harmonious ideas: but this has been 
accomplished at the expense of all con- 
perion between the two latter lines of 
ihe stanza, Which are now nonsensical, 
Instead of the tedious and absurd epi- 
code beginning 
« Haply some hoary-headed swain may 
say, 
and concluding with an epigrammatic 
and awkward epitaph, the following 
ieautiful stanzas once occurred : 
“And thou who, mindful of th’ unho- 
nour’d dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale 
relate, 
By night and lonely contemplation led, 
To wander in the gloomy walks of Fate: 
No more with reason and thyself at strife, 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes 
room ; 
But through the cool sequester’d vale of 
life 
Pursue the silent tenor of thy doom. 
The thoughtless world to majesty may 
bow, 
Exalt the brave, and idolize success ; 
Yet more to innocence their safety owe, 
Than power, or genius, e’er conspird to 
bless. 
Hark! how the sacred calm that breathes 
around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion 
cease 5 
In still smail accents whispering from the 
ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 


These lines do not destroy the whole- 
ness of the poem, and divert the reader’s 
attention to a superfluous individual: 
they form an admirable close, and should 
be restored. Besides, the poem is too 
long for convenient recitation ; and 
would thus acquire that aptness of di- 
mension, Which facilitates loud and re- 


peated perusal, K, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


NEW island has been lately formed 
4% in the upper part of the Bay of 
Bengal, by a rapid aceretion of the al- 
luvion or soil, made along the shores of 
the large rivers of the Indian continent. 
lhe island is nothing at present but a 
sandbank ; butit is continually receiving 
‘uch additions as will gradually render 
it a spacious tract. It was not visible 
lone or five years ago, and it was only 
Wiscovered, together with the canal, by 
‘essels trading to Saugur, about the 
latter end of 1816, ‘Che situation is 
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21° 35’ of latitude, and 88° 20/ of lon- 
gitude east of Greenwich: this position 
is precisely that which has been indi- 
cated in the maps as the bank of Sangur, 
at the eastern extremity of the upper 
part of the island of thatname. Its for- 
mation between the mouths of the 
Hfougly and the canal of the bay, may 
well enough account for its onyin. 
Phere being two considerable mouths 
of rivers, with rapid currents rashing 
into the sea, both east and west, these 
must have long been a submarine ag- 
glomeration, which has now risen above 
the surface of the ocean, and must in- 
crease, under the protection of the con- 
tinental lands that lie between those 
two arms of the Ganges, 

The isle of Edmonstone may be about 
two miles in length from east to west, 
and half a mile wide from north to 
south, At the western extremity are 
little elevations that command a view 
of the sea. The centre of the island 
rises high enough to afford shelter, ex- 
cept during the violence of a tempest. 
The south shore consists of a tne but 
solid sand, with a gentle declivity ; one 
of its bays lies very convenient for such 
as would indulge in sea-bathing. 

The north coast is much intersected 
with bays and long slips of land, which, 
with other accretions that appear at low 
water, form a line of soil in the middle 
of the canal, that separates the island 
from Saugur. ‘This canal may be about 
four or five miles wide, but so shallow, 
that there is no passage for even the 
smallest vessels. ‘There is every reason 
to conclude, that, in a very few years, it 
will be completely stopped up, and that 
the isle of Edmonstone will compose 
the southern extremity of the continental 
peninsula, 

Situations like this form a proper sub- 
ject of speculation for the philosophic 
nind,—to trace the progress of such a 
soil, in raising a substratum that will 
hereafter furnish subsistence for animals 
and vegetables. Here the operations of 
Nature are in their infaney,—a grow- 
ing assemblage, consisting of alluvions, 
trunks, branches, and leaves of trees, 
with seeds, and other materials, brought 
by the winds and waves from the oppo- 
site coast, and finally deposited by the 
reflux. ‘They may be seen floating in 
immense masses in the canal, and may 
be considered as tributary offerings to the 
new creation. 

The quantity of wood conveyed hi- 
ther in this manuer is so er 
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that some of the barges that bring fuel 
from the Sunderbunds prefer touching 
at the isle of Edmonstone, to load with 
the fragments that lie scattered there, 
"he wood and the leaves become decom- 
posed by time, and furnish a supply 
of soil proper for vegetation, As to the 
secds, they appear to retain their vital 
quality, and will grow spontancorsly in 
the sands, wherein even branches will 
oceasionally take root. 

In some parts the island is covered 
with the dung of birds, which becomes 
a kind of manure for the soil. Myriads 
of small erabs cover the northern coast, 
and their visits are productive of some 
utility. ‘The central part of the island 
looks at a distance like a green lawn, 
dazzling to the view: herbage has taken 
root here, and there are a number of 
tults of long cass (saccharum sponta- 
neum) that thrive very well. Several 
little trees and shrubs are also visible, 
among which are the date manhy, and 
profuse scatterings of the aal or morinda, 
the large grains of which are of a tri- 
angular form. There is a pretty large 
quantity of purslain, (portulacca ole- 
racea;) as also a kind of bean. 

dut the principal plants, and indeed 
the principal contributors to the whole 
formation, are the tpomea or pes capre, 
and the sa/sola ; both are found in great 
abundance. ‘The former appears to be 
ina soil exactly suited to it, and throws 
a prodigious lustre on the centre of the 
island; both their growth and decom- 
position contribute alike to the contex- 
ture of it. 

A number of creeping plants strike 
deep roots inte the sand, and, spreading 
several yards over the surface of the 
soil, help to keep the sand cemented; a 
new layer of sand coming over this, the 
shoots pierce through and cover it again, 
so that it is no longer at the mercy of 
the winds. ‘There is a progressive ac- 
cumulation of these roots, which ramble 
in all directions; new branches are con- 
siantly crossing each other, so as to 
form a compact sort of lattice-work : 
thus the saud becomes a solid aggre- 
gate, and capable of retaining the fresh 
lavers that spread over it. 

In short, the soil has every appearance 
of becoming well adapted for all the 
purposes of vegetation; and there can 
be little doubt that what is now the 
sandy base of the Isle of Edmonstoue, 
will hereafter contain produce like the 
acighbouring islands and continent; 
aud that this spot, where man now roves 
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unrestrained, will, at no Very distay 
period, conceal the haunts of even | t 
savage tyrant of the neighbouring oe 
At present the island js only Visited 
by wood-cutters and fishermen, 
have raised two huts on it in honour 7 
Siva, an Indian divinity and the thin 
person of their Trinity. There is : 
vestige of any other habitation, The 
canal that separates the island fro 
Saugur is well stocked with fish of 
different descriptions; and the southern 
shore is frequented by tortoises, 
<a 
_ For the Monthly Maguzine, 
ANTHOLOGIE FRANCAISE, 
No. III. 
On Instinct.—Fontenk.te, 
T does not always happen, that when 
the mind seeks for a measure at 
hazard, the most proper for the execution 
of its design first presents itself, 

When I pass over a river on a narrow 
plank, the general will of my mind is to 
save me from falling; but it does not 
exactly Know the particular means to 
effect it. It secks them at hazard; 
and the first which presents itself is, to 
extend the hands to one and the other 
side to find a support, and that action 
itself may cause me to fall. 

I suppose a man walking along ina 
state of reverie, who encounters in bis 
way astake, the image of which is de- 
picted in his eye, but from which be 
does not turn aside, because he has not 
paid attention to it. 

This man does not turn aside from the 
stake, although the image of the stake, 
strikes on his optic nerve, produces at 
impression on his brain, Ke. 

'T’ bus, the turning aside from the stake, 
is not an action which can be a me 
chanical consequence of the impressio 
which the stake causes in the eye, &¢ 

Besides, it is eertain, that, if the mai 
thought of this stake, he would tur 
aside from it. 

Then he cannot turn aside from 1, 
unless it oceupy his attention. ; 

Then, if he should turn aside from it, 
this movement would be commanded by 
the mind, and not mechanical. 

Now it may be replied: ‘Tha 
prevents the man from turming , 
from the stake, is not that he does 
think of it, but that he thinks pha 
other thing; and, if he did not thipk 


any thing at all, he would turn aside 


from it. ‘tati 
ae ‘s in deep meditatwr, 
Now, since he is in deep tched oF 


the fibres of his brain are stscte™™™ 
agilait 


t which 
aside 
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agitated In a certain manner, as well as 
js animal spirits. In this state of the 
brain, the impression caused by the 
cake takes place; and this impression 
being too weak to produce any change 
‘s the present disposition of the brain, 
and finding also the animal spirits al- 
ready occupied with some other thing, 
itdoes not induce in the nerves the im- 
pulse proper fo direct his feet so as to 
turn the man aside from this stake. 

There are then two principles: a too 
feeble impression with respect to the 
present state of the brain, and the ani- 
mal spirits being otherwise occupied. 

If it were not so, the man would turn 
aside from the stake without at all 
thinking of it. 

I graut that the impression caused by 
the stake, is weak with respect to the 
present state of the brain; and indeed 
itis so Weak, that it does not produce 
any thought respecting the stake. 

And, as aconsequence of not thinking 
of the stake, he does not turn aside 
from it. 

But I suppose, that an impression so 
weak as not to cause any thought of 
the stake, is sufficiently strong to cause 
aflow of animal spirits in the nerves, so 
astoturn the man aside from the stake, 
incase that thought be not necessary to 
produce that motion. 

Here is my proof.—The brain of this 
supposed man is at the same time in 
(wo states, 

One is the state in which it should 
he lor deep meditation,—a tension, or 
agitation of its fibres; an agitation and 
certain direction of the animal spirits. 

The other is the state in which it 
sould be for walking. I know not if 
tle fibres contribute at all to it; but it 
iscertain, thata great direction of ani- 
mal spirits through the nerves of the 
limbs, Kc. takes place. 

The animal spirits employed in-me- 
ditation, are not, then, those which are 
employed in inducing walking. 

hea it is already clear, that the cause 
Vhich prevents the impression caused 
by the stake in the brain from determin- 
ing the feet to turn aside, is not that 
t the animal spirits being occupied in 
meditation, 
on the fo turn aside my feet from 
tion of a neither a great effort nor mo- 
as oer limbs are necessary ; It 1s 
mA, saa to change a little the di- 
Spooner ny feet; and for that, nothing 
Spirit 1S ut to determine the same 
PS which contract certain muscles 
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in one direction, to contract them a little 
in another. Now it is indubitable, that 
a body being in motion according to 
one determination, the least force would 
be suflicient to give it a differeut de- 
termination, 

Then, the only requisite being to de- 
termine the motion ot the spirits, which, 
flowing from the brain, move the feet, 
the least impression made on the brain 
would be suflicient to produce that 
effect. 

_ Then, the impression caused by the 
sight of the stake would be sufticicut 
for it. 

Yet, this same impression is not suflis 
cient to cause any thought of the stake. 

lor, to lead to thought of a novel ob- 
ject when we are already occupied by 
another, an impression on the brain 
nearly equal to that which causes the 
first train of thought, is necessary. 

That is, not the giving a new deter- 
mination to the same movement, but 
the giving a new movement quite dil- 
ferent to the same body. 

The force of the helm which is suffi- 
cient to regulate the horizontal move- 
ment which a ship has on the water, 
would not be sufficient to give to it a 
vertical motion, 

Then, if the supposed man do not turn 
aside from the stake, it is not because 
he is thinking of another subject,—it is 
because he does not think of the stake. 

Then a dog, in the same situation, 
would not turn aside from the stake, if 
he did not think of it. 

The consequence I deduce, evidently 
supposes that the brain of the man, and 
that of the dog, are similar in this point ; 
that which cannot be mechanically ef- 
f{eeted in the brain of the man, cannot be 
mechanically eflected in that of a dog, 
when the circumstances are the same. 

Now, in order that the dog may be 
made-to turn mechanically from the 
stake, you cannot demonstrate, but 
merely imagine, something in the brain 
of the dog which does not coustantly 
exist in the brain of the man. I believe 
that a person might meditate on it all bis 
life in vain. ‘Then brutes think, and 
are not machines. 

The Cartesians ordinarily prove that 
they are, by relating all that men do 
mechanically, and concluding from it 
that brutes may do it mechanically also. 

The conclusion is just in this particular 
point; but it is not just, thence to con- 
clude, that every thing is mechanically 
effected in brutes. 

I adduce 
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I adduce a more correct mode of ar- 
gcument in refuting that of the Carte- 
siaus; aad, taking an opposite view of 
the matter, that they are not aware 
of, T say, that which men and brutes 
equally effect, aud that which men do 
not effect, mechanically, is not mecha- 
nically effected by brutes. 

The ‘ Je ne scais Quoi,’ 
MONTESQUIEU, 

There is sometimes, both in persons 
and in things, an invisible charm, a 
natural grace, which it has appeared 
impossible to define, and which has 
therefore been termed the ‘je ne s¢ats 
qui. It appears to me to be an effect 
principally dependant on surprise. We 
feel a vivid emotion, when a person, or 
other object, pleases us more than we 
could have anticipated; and we are 
agreeably surprised that they have 
averted the faults which appear to our 
eyes, but which the mind believes no 
longer to exist: it is from this cause that 
plain women have very often the most 
charming graces, Which those who are 
beautiful so rarely possess. A beautiful 
woman ordinarily effects the contrary to 
what we expected : she thence becomes 
less amiable to us. After having ex- 
cited our admiration by her excellence, 
she surprises us by her faults; thus it is 
that beautiful women but rarely excite 
the ardent passion, almost reserved for 
those who possess the graces: that is, 
those agreeable qualities which our ima- 
gination did not lead us to suppose they 
could have displayed. 

The graces are more frequently per- 
ecived in the qualities of the mind than 
in the countenance ; for a beautilul face 
discloses itself in the first instance, and 
holds nothing in reserve; but the mind 
developes itself only by degrees, and 
When and in what manner it desires: 
it may conceal its powers for the purpose 
of more forcibly displaying them, and 
thus excite the species of surprise 
which constitutes the sentiment of the 
graces. 

The graces exist less in the traits of 
the countenance than in the manners ; 
for these are disclosed in various forms 
at every instant, and may every moment 
be productive of surprise. Thus, a 
woman can appear beautiful only in one 
way; but sie may be charming in a 
thousand various forms, 

The law of the sexes has established, 
in both civilized and savage nations, 
that men should demand, and women 
only make concessivns; it thence arises 
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Particularly 
y have ever, 
every thing 


that the graces are more 
attached to women. As the 
thing to defend, they have 
to conceal ; the most trifling expressio, 
the least gesture, every thing Which, 
Without being contrary to their first duty. 
is displayed by them, becomes a grace: 
and such is the order of nature, that. tis, 
Which would be nothing without ihe 
laws of modesty, becomes of infiyiie 
value, in consequence of those lays 
which have been the origin of the bap. 
piness of the universe. 

As neither embarrassed reserve nor 
affectation can surprise us, the graces 
are not found in the manners whic 
thence arise, but in a liberty or facility 
which Is between the two extremes: and 
the mind is agreeably suprised to per- 
ceive that the two destructive rocks 
have thus been avoided. 

It might be supposed that natural 
manners would be the most easy, but 
they are those which are the least so; 
for education, in concealing or perverting 
our dispositions, causes the loss of those 
that are natural. Weare then charmed 
when we witness their return, Thus, 
the graces are not acquired ; in order to 
possess them we must appear in our 
native simplicity: But, what method 
must be pursued to attain it? 

One of the most beautiful fictions of 
Homer, is that of the girdle of Venus. 
Nothing can more strikingly shew that 
magic, and irresistible influence, of the 
graces, Which seem to be given by au 
invisible power, and which are distinct 
from beauty itself. This girdle could 
be given to Venus alone, It was not 
appropriate to the majestic beauty ol 
Juno; for majesty requires a_ certain 
gravity, that is a constraint incompa 
tible with the artless freedom of the 
rraces ;—it would not agree with the 
stern beauty of Pallas, which 1s s0 op- 
posed to the mildness of the graces, and 
which might also be suspected of some 
degree of affectation. 

I . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazwe. 
SIR, 
ONSIDERABLE doubts have long 
existed in the minds of a 
crossing the Equator, whether the island 
of Saxemburgh, said to have been ons 
mined many years ago, and sitaate 
about 600 miles from the Brazil coas’, 
does or does pot exist. ‘This, perbaps, 
is not very creditable to the presente 
of maritime discovery. It is a @¢° 
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| islands, stated to be in the same 
ema . , : . ° 

neighbourhood, are likewise of doubtful 
eristence 5 aud, of course, occasion infi- 
pite anxiety to those who take their 
«path in the great waters.” but, imme- 
jiately off the Cape of Good Hope, this 
nccrtainty is still greater, as well as 
more dangerous, Shoals and dangers 
have been frequently met with there 
during the last 150 years; and, strange 
fo say, the precise situation of not even 
one has been ascertained, His Majes- 
y's ship Otter observed one in 1810; 
more recently, a merchant-vessel distin- 
wqished another ; lately, another ship-of- 
war saw a third; neither of which has 
heen examined, or (I believe) marked in 
the charts ; and, during the last century, 
many vessels have been missing, whose 
fate remains unknown, which were seen 
olf the great promontory in question. — 

Saxemburgh is said to have been dis- 
covered by the Dutch more than 100 
years ago, and was then described as “a 
low, pleasant, and seemingly fruitful, 
spot.” Such a description would leave 
no doubt of its reality, were there not 
reason for supposing this discovery a 
mere fable, invented, like many others 
hy that people, in the early period of na- 
vigation, to exaggerate the dangers of a 
voyage to India, whose wealth and com. 
merce they wished and tried to keep in 
teirownhands. Mistakes were likewise 
lrequent, from the imperfections of the 
reckoning ; one island being made many, 
by diferent vessels placing it in diflerent 
longitudes, Another source of error is 
log-banks; these often present the ap- 
pearance of land, trees, and rocks, some- 
limes making the shores bold or low, or 
the surface even or hilly, and rendering 
the delusion so complete, as to be now 
and then dificult of detection. When 
luese Vanish suddenty from the eye, asis 
wmetimes the case, seamen jocularly 
term the vision Cape-Fly-away. “Fhe 
ruth of these appearanecs, when doubt- 
lul, Was seldom investigated by persons 
tugaged in trading voyages, who, anx- 
lols to arrive at their market, had pro- 
hably neither time nor inclination to 
ware minutely after objects not di- 
etly conuceted with their object at the 
Moment; and the story of new dangers, 
“ether true or false, was held up in 
‘rrorem even to future voyazers. 

Some of these causes probably gave 
“Heit to Saxemburgh, Captain Horse- 
burg, Whose Hidia Directory is the best 
Mig of the kind in Europe, seems to 
“Oy its existences and, baving often 
Passed by that route to Ladia, bis opinion 
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is of great weight: at any rate, it is not 
to be found in the latitude and longitude 
assigned by the discoverers. Since the 
publication of the tirst part of the Direc. 
tory, however, the reality of the island 
has been again asserted. The master 
of a small trading vessel, named the 
Columbus, from Rio Janeiro, bound to 
the Cape of Good Hope, saw, or fancied 
he saw, during the voyage, Saxemburgh, 
On examination, however, he was found 
to be extremely incorrect in his reck- 
oning, which threw an air of incredulity 
over his story. Aflixed toachart of Mr, 
R—, late of the Cape, a gentleman 
well conversant with nautical affairs, is 
the following memorandum, in the mau’s 
hand- writing: 

“September 22d, 1809, at 5 p.m. saw 
the island ef Saxemburgh bearing E. S. E. 
distant about 4 leagues; clear weather ; 
we steered directly for the said island, 
and found it to be in latitude 30° 19’ 
S. longitude vO? 18’ W., or thereabout. 
This island ts abont four leagnes in length 
N.W. and 8S. FE, and about 24 miles in 
breadth. The N.W. end is a high bluff, 
about seventy feet perpendicular height, 
and runs along to the S.E, abont eight 
miles. A great number of scattered trees 
were observed; but the island, on the 
whole, sandy.” 

By some it was imagined, at the time, 
he had stuinbled on one of the islands of 
Tristan da Cunha; buttheirappearance is 
diflerent : aud, bad he seen one, he would 
most probably, at such a moderate dis- 
tance, have distinguished the other, Be- 
sides, they are in latitude about 409 
S. (1 speak from memory,) and longi- 
tude 10° W. a difference of ten degrees 
each way ; added to which, the position 
he assigns to his alleged island, is not 
more than three or four from what it was 
originally asserted to be. 

lf the man be therefore entitled to 
any credit at all, he saw something, 
The apparition was at least tangible ; 
whether known by the name of Saxem- 
burgh, or any other, is of little conse- 
quence: but, considering our great mari- 
time connection with Brazil and India, 
the subject is deserving of serious at- 
tention. ; 

‘l’o fix the precise position of the dan- 
gers off the Cape belore alluded to, is, 
however, a duty of still greater import- 
ance, as all vessels from Europe, bound 
to India or the Eastern islands, must pass 
near or through them: they are supposed 
to lie between the 36th and 38th de- 
erees of latitade, Among other missing 
vessels considered to lave been lost 
upon them, many of your readers will 
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bring to reoollection the Aurora frigate, 
in which was embarked Falconer, the 
celebrated poct; who, with a singular 
fatality, survived and sung one sbip- 
wreck, to perish by another. Asa proof, 
likewise, that mistakes olten occur In 
the semblance of danger where none 
really exists, [ may mention what oc- 
curred to a friend. Approaching the 
Cape from the southward, in a large 
vessel, a considerable brown patch, hav- 
ing the appearance of sand _ slightly 
covered by water, was discovered in the 
evening about half a mile distant; the 
Jook-out man at the mast-head, as well 
as many others, immediately pronounced 
ita shoal. This opinion would have-been 
suflicient for many to haul-off; but my 
friend, being both zealous and intelli- 
gent in his profession, hove-to, and sent 
a boat to examine it minutely. To the 
great surprise of all, it was found to be 
a compact assemblage of marine ani- 
malculz, in numbers beyond all compre- 
hension; they were each about half an 
inch long, and the size of a small mag- 
got, the body being merely a thin trans- 
parent skin, which collapsed when out 
of the water, though, when in if, very ac- 
tive and lively ; and one extremity, sup- 
posed to be the head, tipped wiih black, 
‘The space covered by them was well 
defined, none being found straggling 
from the main body ; and thongh, as re- 
marked, perfectly pellucid themselves, 
they gave the sea a brown sandy appear- 
ance as faras they extended, O.P.Q. 
——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ERCELVING, by the configuration 
: of Jupiter's moons, as they are 
xivenin the Nautical Almanachk, that, on 
the 24th of August, his third satetite 
would cross his disc, I observed it atien- 
lively just aiter sunset; and, a little be- 
fore cight o'clock, I discovered a black 
cireular spot, not much within the east- 
ern linb of the planet. This I con- 
cluded to be the shadow cast by the sa- 
tellite; though, from the distance at 
which this moon revolves from Jupiter, 
Iwas surprised to find it so very dark 
and large a spot. <A few minutes before 
nine o'clock, T observed another spot on 
the planet, about a quarter of the dia- 
micter from the western dimb: this was 
much fainter than the spot which [ first 
observed ; not very much darker than 
the darkest parts of the large belts, 
Both of these spots moved atabont the 
same rate a little south of Jupiter's 
equator, tie darker spot just above the 





Dec, } 
great southern belt. Before hi e'ck ; 
the fainter Spot arzived at the oo 
limb of the disc, and the satellite made 
its appearance, detached from Ju 
Phe tour satellites were now distinc 
visible, and presented a configuration 
agrecably to that given for that evening 
in the Nautical Almanack. The large 
black spot, Which exceeded the diame. 
ter of the third satellite, was at this time 
to the west of the planct’s Centre; aud, ip 
about one hour anda quarter, disappear. 
ed at the Western extremity of the pla. 
net. Idid notsee it aftera quarter past 
eleven; but, as f imagined it might be 
the shadow of some body moving near 
J upiter, I still Watched the planet at. 
tentively till midnight, but saw nothing 
unusual, The time in which it moved 
over the space I have mentioned, accords 
with the period of the planet’s rotation: 
and it was therefore, most probably,a 
spot on the surface of the planet, though 
no future observations could again de 
tect it. Joun WALLIs, 

Pechham ; Sept. 26. 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

MELE period cf celebrating Easter 
has been considered by ecclesias- 
tics as a point of great importance for 
near 1500 years past; and, even at this 
day, it torms, as it were, the foundalior- 
stone of the Calendar. T’or the adjust- 
ment of this festival, a huge apparatus 
of solar and Iunar cycles, epacts, aud 
dominical letters, was prepared, ati ex- 
planation of which will be found ip 
every work that touches on the subject 
of chronology. But, with respect t0 

Raster, (as subservient to whieh these 
other particulars are alone of any Ust,) 
we gencrally find it treated in a manuet 
the most obscure and unsatisfactory. 

In the Julian Calendar, the mode of 
determining Easter was sufficiently si 
ple; but when, upon the introduction 
of the Gregorian correction, the selat 
and lunar cycles became extended to an 
hundred times their former valucs, the 
fixing of Easter for an indefimte pet : 
beeame a question of very considerable 

difticulty. The tables for this a 
sre to be found in the statate ol _ 
Georze UL. and are also prefixed to the 
Book of Common Prayer. ‘Though tlas 
latter be in every one’s bands, yet 
believe, few persons take the trouble " 
understand the mode of using the pin 
much less the principles upol — 
they are founded. W hether these la - 
be strictly in accordance with “s “ 
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ciples which the constructors of them 
had in view, 1 shall not here enquire ; 
aithough, to me, itis clear they are not.* 
\fy business at present is only with Eas- 
ter, as by law established. 

Soon after the dispatch of my commu- 
nication respecting the Dominical Let- 
ter, L was induced to extend my enqui- 
ries to the subject of the present paper, 
poll which depend nearly all our move. 
able feasts, as well as two of the terms 
observed by our courts of justice. A 
formula, adapted to the present century, 
was the result of my attempts; but I 
delaved sending it to you, in the hope 
that some one, more competent than 
myself, might be led to take up the sub. 
ect, and render any farther communica. 
tion of mine unnecessary. Although 
this idea has not heen realized, yet the 
delay bas been attended with this ad- 
vantage, —that it has enabled me to exa- 
mine the formula drawn up by the ccle- 
brated Gauss, and thereby to render my 
own still more simple. 

It may perhaps seem) presumptuons, 
foran obsenre individual to obtrade his 
awn researches upon the public, since 
the formula just alluded to professes to 
heapplicable to any century of the Gre- 
gorian Calendar. But, it has been de- 
cared by high authorityt that Gauss’s 
rule gives an erroneous result in certain 
rare instances; and T know, from trial, 
that it determines the 18th of April 
Iss6 to be Easter-day; whereas, both 
by the English and French regulations,t{ 
it will be on the 25th. 

My rule has the advantage of clear- 
hess and expedition, and of being inde- 
pendent of the auxiliary apparatus men- 
twned at the beginning of this letter ; 
aid, though it be confined to the present 
century, yet that is, perhaps, as much as 
is necessary for practical purposes. The 
solution of the general problem presents 
dificulties which 1 do not feel myseli 
qualified to encounter, and which it 
would be presumption in me to attempt, 
When the transcendant abilities of a 
Gauss have proved unequal to the task. 

Lewes; April10, AETPO®IAOE. 





To find Euster during the 19th Century. 
Rule—Putz—= the odd years of the 


century, that is, the two right-hand figures 
of the date. 





. : 7 : . ° ss 
. -_" Frend’s Evening Amusements for 
oly, 

_* See Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, 
Vil, 148, 

) + Li'ande in Encycl. Methodique (Ma- 
Mematiqnes, i, 2 353,) and Franceur, 

fauographie, 112, 


Formula for fixing the Festival of Easter, 411 


1. Divide (414) by 19, and call the 
remainder a, 


9, Divide {19 a+25) by 30, and call the 
remainder b, : 

3. Divide (155—:—ts—b) by 7, and 
call the remainder e, 

Then (b4-c—9) is the day of April on 
which Easter falls; but if (htc) be less 
than 10, then (¢2+h+4c) gives the day of 
March for the year required, 

Example 1, fer the year 1818.—Here 
a=13, b=0,ce=0. Therefore 224+-040— 
g2d of March, 

Ex. 2, for the year 1819.—Here a—14, 
b=19, c=1. Therefore 19+ 1—9=11th 
of April. 

Ex. 3, for the year 1886.—Here a5, 
=25, c=6. Therefore 28-+6—9=25th 
of April. 

a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE ENQUIRER, 
No. XXIX, 
WHAT WAS THE STATE OF SCULPTURE 
AMONG THE EARLY ROMANS TILL THE 
CONQUEST OF GREECE? 


T has been generally supposed that 
Rome Was indebted to Greece tor 
all her knowledge of the fine arts, and 
that, before the subjection of the latter 
country, she confined herself entirely to 
the pursuits of war, orto the occupa. 
tions of husbandry, It seems doubtiul, 
however, whether the Romans would 
not have attained a very considerable 
degree of excellence, both in the cul- 
tivation of literature and of the arts, 
even had not the conquest of Creece 
opened to them the vast stores of learn- 
ing and genius, in which that country 
abounded. ‘The Romans indeed had 
other and earlier instractors than the 
Greeks, in these pursuits—the Etrurians, 
To them, an elegant modern writer tells 
us, the Romans were indebted, for the 
skill that erected her temples; the cere- 
monies that graced her religion, the 
pomp that accompanied her triumphs ; 
and,-even the music that animated ber 
legions: to them, in short, they owed 
all their earliest instructions in litcra- 
ture and the arts. 

The Etrurians were a people of much 
cultivation and humanity; their treat- 
ment of strangers was kind and gene- 
rous, and they extended the most fibe- 
ral encouragemcut to the cultivators of 
science and art. ‘Tueir mechanics and 
artificers were held in estimation even 
amongst the Greeks, History and poe- 
try were cultivated by them; agricul- 
ture, and, in short, all the arts of civilized 
life, were introduced by them into Ttaly, 
The polite arts, even belore the time of 
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Romulus, had obtained amongst them 
a very considerable degree of perfection ; 
and the’ Tuscan amphitheatres were struc- 
tures of much magnificence. 

For some time after the foundation of 
Rome, all works of art executed there, 
were, in all probability, the productions 
of Etrurian artists; indeed, it cannot be 
supposed that the subjects of Romulus, 
the slaves and outlaws of other nations, 
would be capable of producing such 
works. 

To honour their divinities with the 
attributes of terrestrial greatness, has 
been the aim of mankind in all ages. 
Hence we find, that the first attempts of 
the Romans in the cultivation of the fine 
arts, were employed in founding temples 
and raising statues to their dcitics.* 
Even as early as the reign of Romulus, a 
statue of Janus, of wood, is said to have 
been erected, on the conclusion of the 
war with the Sabines.} ‘The same 
prince, on the conquest of the Czni- 
nenses, amongst other spoils, carried 
away a brazen chariot; and caused his 
own statue, crowned by victory, to be 
added to it. 

The reign of Numa, although it might 
be thought to have produced a bene- 
ficial effect on the encouragement of the 
arts, in consequence of the peaceful 
character of that prince, and his at- 
tempts to soften the manners of the 
Romans, yet must have proved unfa- 
vourable to the cultivation of sculpture, 
from the prohibition of the images of 
the gods in the temples, as objects of 
religious adoration ; for, we are told by 
Plutareb,t that, for the first one hundred 
and sixty years after the foundation of 
Rome, no statues were raised in the 
temple of the Romans to their divinities; 
yet Pliny§ tells us, that Numa dedicated 
a figure of Janus, to serve as an indicator 
of war and peace: and the fingers of 
this figure were so placed as to mark 
out each of the three hundred and sixty- 
five days. 

[At the latter end of the reign of 
Tarquinius Priscus, a Volscian artist 
Was invited to Rome, to execute a sta- 
tue of Jupiter Olympius, in clay. By 
others, this statue is supposed to have 
been modelled at Veii. The same king 
also erected statues of the Sibyls and of 





* Serv. Aneid, xii. 198, 
¢ Plat. in Rom. 

+ In Numa. 

¢ Lib. xxniv. c. 7. 

| PL. Nat. Hist. 55, 45. 


Dee, 
himself: and *Caia a. 4 
caused her own statue. exes 
brass, to be placed in » €xecuted jy 
; a temple 
the same reign also, a statue . \ tn 
Nevius the augur, with the ee 
was placed on the steps lending te a 
Senate-house, & lo the 
os 

I arquinius Superbus, when he had 
nearly completed the temple of Jup; 
in the capitol, wished to adorn it “ 
chariot of burnt clay at the top, and . 
trusted the execution of this work ‘. 
some Etrurian artists of the city of Vei 
Besides the instances already mentioned 
it is probable that each of the kine. 
caused at statue of himself to be Maile 
and which were afterwards placed ig 
the capitol ; which is evidently Pliny's: 
meaning, When he tells us, that he should 
have thought the statues of the Sibyls 
and of Accius Neevins, executed durine 
the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, to have 
been the oldest remaining, had there not 
been those of the preceding kings in the 
capitol. And §again he tells us, that 
he should have believed the statues of 
Horatius Cocles and Cloelia, to have 
been the first that were ever publicly 
dedicated, had not the former kings 
erected statues to themsclves. 

After the expulsion of the kings, sta- 
tues still continued to be dedicated, as 
marks of honourable distinction to those 
whose services had been benefieial to 
their country. Gne was raised to the re- 
solute ||Horatins Cocles, and another 
to §Cloclia; the latter was equestrian, 
and still existed in the time of Plutarch: 
but Dion Halicarnassius informs us, that, 
in his time, no traces of it were remain- 
ing. A brazen statue of Porsenna was 
erected, in gratitude to that prince; it 
was of rude workmanship. **Spurius 
Cassius, consul in the year 252, caused 
the first statue of Ceres to be cast i 
bronze, 

t+tIn the year of the city 315, L. Mi- 
nutius was presented with a gilt figure 
of a bull, without the Porta Trigemma. 
Pliny says, that he was honoured with a 
statue; ttand, in the following yea, 
statues were publicly erected of the an- 
bassadors who were slain at iden. _ 

* Scalig. Cong. in Var. p. 17. 

+ Liv. i. 56. 

t His, Nat, xxxiv. 5. 

§ His. Nat, xxxiv. 6. 

| Liv. 1. ii, Plin. xxxiv. 6. 

4 Phin. xxxiv. 19. 

** 1 Plin. xxniv, 19. 

it Liv. iv. 16. 

tt Ibid. iv. 17. 
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In the year 359, after the capture of 
Veii, the Romans having determined to 
transport the statue of Juno from that 
city to Rome, a number of youths were 
appointed to convey the goddess to that 
eit; When, moved with religious scrae 
jes, they hesitated to touch the image. 
wince only one priest, according to the 
pirasean mode of worship, was allowed 
to approach her, one of the youths cried 
out, “Art thou willing to go to Rome, 
Juno?” the rest immediately explained, 
fiat the goddess had signified ber assent 
by bending her head; and some even 
sfirmed that she spoke. “ However this 
may be,” says the historian who relates 
this fable, “it is very certain that she 
was moved from her former situation 
with little trouble, and borne to the 
Aventine without difficulty, and unin- 
ured,” 

*T. Quintins Cincinnatus, about the 
searof Rome 376, carried, in his triumph, 
a statue of Jupiter Imperator, from 
Preneste, and placed it in the capitol. 
It was dedicated between the chapels 
of Jupiter and Minerva, and a tablet 
was fixed under it as a monument of his 
deeds, and on it was inscribed, Jupiter 
etque Divi omnes hoe dederunt ut T. 
(Quintius Dictator oppida novem referet. 

tAlter the preservation of Rome from 
the arms of Coriolanus, in consequence 
of the entreaties of his wife and mother, 
a temple was dedicated, at the public 
charge, to Fortuna Muliebris, and a 
statue of the goddess erected in it. 

‘Mareus Clandius Marcellus, though 
haughty and daring in battle, was, in 
peace, modest, courteous, and humane, 


ad much attached to the cultivation of 


Grecian literature, although his progress 
i those studies was not equal to his de- 
sires, in consequence of his various other 
wecnpations. On the taking of Syracuse, 
We found an opportunity of introducing 
among his yet unpolished countrymen 
the finest specimens of Grecian art, in 
which that city eminently abounded. 
(n bis return to Rome, he carried away 
With him all the finest statues, paintings, 
a furniture, found in Syracuse, first 
adorn his triumph, and then to be 
Preserved, as lasting ornaments and tro- 
plies of the victorious Roman arms. 
Pliny tells us, “that, before this time, 
ine Knew not any superfluous curi- 


“ses, nor could she boast of any of 


Vose exquisite pieces of art which de- 
* Liv, vi. 29, 
' Plat. in Coriol. 


* Plut. iu Mar, and Liv. xxii. 41, 





Sculpture of the Early Romans. 


413 
monstrate an clegant and polished taste. 
lustead of these, were to be seen, arms 
taken from barbarians, and trophies 
stained with blood; but the Romans now 
began to spend much of their time in 
Viewing the new specimens of Grecian 
art, adiniring their excellence, and dis- 
puting about the superiority of the ar. 
tists. It was the boast of Marcellus, 
that he first taught the Romans the va- 
luc of these excellent performances of 
Grecian art, 

*About this time, during the distri- 
bution of the spoils of Tarentum, Fabius 
Was asked what he wished to be done 
with the statues and images in the tem- 
ples of ‘Tarcntum; his answer was such 
as might have been expected from a 
Roman general: * Let us leave the 
‘Tarcntines their angry gods.’ ‘These sta- 
tues, according to Livy, were armed, 
and in the attitude of people fighting. 
Hie caused, bowever, a statue of Her 
cules to be earried to Rome, and placed 
inthe capitol, near a brazen equestrian 
statue of himself. Strabo says, ** that 
this image of Hercules was of brass, and 
the work of Lysippus.” The statues 
and pictures found at the capture of 
‘Yarentum almost equalled those which 
Marcellus carried away from Syracuse, 

tin the year of the city 417, alter 
L. Furius Camillus had reduced all 
Latium under the yoke of the Romans, 
in addition to the honour of a triumph, 
it was decreed that equestrian statues 
of the victorious generals should be 
erected in the forum: “an unusual thing 
at that time,” says Livy, probably with 
reference to the statues being eques- 
trian. fklowever, we find that afler- 
wards, in the year 447, an equestrian 
statue was decreed to Q. Marcius Tue 
mulus, for his vietorics over the Hernici: 
it was placed in the forum in front of 
the temple of Castor, and in the year 
following a large image of Hercules was 
dedicated and placed in the capitol. 

&Cu. and Q. Ogulnii, the curule 
wediles in the year of the city 454, 
having confiscated the goods of some 
usurers, applied the money in ornament- 
ing the capitol: they added brazen 
thresholds and some silver vases, and 
on the top they placed a statue of Jupiter 
in a chariot. In the Vicus Ruminalis 
also they placed images of the infant 
founders of the city. 








Pint. in Fabio, 
Liv. viii. 15. 
Ibid. ix. 43. 
Liv. X. 2. 
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*We have in Livy a spirited descrip- 
dion of a statue of this time. In the midst 
of an oration, Publius Decius Mus is 
said to have brought forward the statue 
of his father, such as many who were 
then in the assembly had seen him, girt 
in the Gabinian manner, standing over 
his weapon. in the habit in which he had 
devoted himself for the people and Ie- 
gions of Rome. 

+A colossal statue of Apollo, in 
bronze, which was alterwards placed in 
the library of the temple of Augustus, 
was cast by an Etrurian artist, from the 
helmets and other arms of the van- 
guished, for Spurius Corvilius, the con- 
queror of the Samnites, in the year of 
the city 461. 

Many other instances might be ad- 
duced, to show that Rome was by no 
means indifferent to the cultivation of 
the art of sculpture even during the ear- 
liest ages. ler kings encouraged it; 
and a statue, publicly dedicated in the 
forum, to ber generals, was their proud- 
est reward. Upon the conquest of Syra- 
euse by Marcellus, and of Greece after- 
wards by Paulus Emilins, innumerable 
quantities of statues were transported to 
Rome. These must have caused a great 
change in the style of the Roman artists, 
from the more compressed and rude style 
of the Etrurians, to the flowing case and 
gracefulacss of the Grecks. After this 
period, the peculiar character of the Ro- 
man sculpture was lost in the imitation 
of Grecian art. 

We may fairly attribute the workman- 
ship of all the sculptures that were exe- 
cuted at Rome during the government 
of her kings, and, indeed, for a consider- 
able number of years afterwards, to the 
abilities of Etrarian artists. Although 
the Romans, at this early period of their 
history, might have possessed the incli- 
nation to cullivate the fine arts them- 
selves ; for, it is evident that they were 
not indifferent to them, from the encou- 
ragement they afforded the Etrurians ; 
yet, the perpetual state of warfare in 
which they were engaged, and the em- 
ployment of the litte leisure they en- 
joyed trom the fatigues of war in the 
management of their lands, must have 
left them few opportunities of prose- 
cuting such pursuits with success. 

‘The substances of which their statues 
were formed, were brass, clay, and wood: 
and the latter of these seems to have 
been almost exclusively used in the 





> 2. ® F. 
t Plin. XAAIV, 19, 


Images of the gods; though someti 
clay was made use of: both thei oat 
stances in preference to metals ws 


ae a 
Thus 'Tibullus says: 


. | —— panpere culty 
tabat in exigua ligneus ade Dens 


Indeed, wood was Considered as a sph, 
Stance more pure and pleasing to 1 

gods than even gold or ivory: © Ay : 
et Argentum in Urbibus et privatim os 
Sanis invidiosa res est. ‘Lum gbur : 
tnant corpore extractum hand satis 
castum donum Deo, tum as et fer 

duelli tnstrumenta non fani, ain 
autem quodque voluerit uno é lieno dedi. 
cato.” Cie. de Leg. 11, 18.—Aud % 
Juvenal: ) 


Fictilis et nullo violatus Jupiter Auro, 
Sat. ix, 115, 


Pliny expresses his surprise, that, since 
the art of sculpture was known so early 
amongst the Romans, all the images of 
the gods were either of wood or clay, 
even till the conquest of Asia, Another 
proof that this was not occasioned by a 
want of other materials, or from igno- 
rance of the mode of working in them, 
is, that the statues of individuals were 
frequently cast in brass during this pe- 
riod, of which the figares of Caia 
Ciecilia, and Porsenna, mentioned be- 
fore, are exampics. Even after the con- 
clusion of the second Punic war, they 
carried statues formed of wood in tle 
processions of their divinities, H.R, 


— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin. 
SIR, 
Fy AVING had something to do with 
the printing of newspapers, I 
may be permitted to complain, that your 
correspondent Q. in the Number for 
June, page 104, bears rather hardly upoa 
a very useful class of patient, persever- 
ing drudges, in the commonwealth of 
letters. Let us again look at Q.’s five 
“infallible signs of arrogance or consum- 
mate vanity;” and, though only one of 
the five may be fairly laid to accouvt 
of the printer or editor, considered '0- 
dependently of authorship, I will, for 
argument sake, (if arguinent about such 
trifles be not, with the majority of yout 
readers, a work of supererogation,) - 
sume the defence of the whole. 
1. I hold it good that, in the publication 
of anv string of resolutions, especially 1 
furtherance of a charitable institutt? 
the names of all the Movers and Secenden 
should be brought in aid of the individ 
influence of that of the Chairman; for B 
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accident may have kept from the meee 
may be furnished with so many points o 

appeal tor further information, some one 
or otuer of Which may he within the circle 
oftheir acquaintanes, and present a more 
ready opportunity of introduction to the 
merits of the Charity, than in the person 
of one to Whom they are possibly strangers, 
Yo say the least in favour of this practice, 
visa matter of taste in the Secretary, from 
the indulgence of which no harm can be 
iaely to arise, except in disturbing the 
bile of hypocritical cynics like your vi- 
yegar-quilled correspondent. 

», To include the name of the Clergyman 
ia a record of marriage, I bave often 
thought, presented to relatives at a dis- 
tance the testimony of a subscribing wit- 
ness, for assurance of a fact so interesting 
to family expectations, Clerical dignities 
nay be “empty” or not, according to the 
industry or zeal of their possessor. Should 
an ass wear a lion’s skin, the ridicule of 
spectators operates as a spur to the am- 
bition of young aspirants, that they may 
wear the same honours with a_ better 
grace, 

3. With regard to Q.’s objection against 
priuting the initial of the pronoun or noun, 
as referring to ** the Chief Magistrate, or 
Head-Servant of the Commonwealth,” let 
us suppose that the said Chief-magistrate 
hath a Wife. We are not accustomed to 
see “majesty” commence with a minnus- 
cule, and the capital H,. is necessarily 
“called into count,” to present to the eye 
the sexual distinctions of His majesty and 
Her majesty. If Q, points at the nianner 
ol prinung the regal pronoun personal in 
hings’ Speeches and Proclamations, Iwould 
advise him to petitiun my Lord Castle- 
leagh for an injunction to the Printers 
“by Authority,” especially as a revently- 
published specimen of passports to the 
continent proves that “ the king’s press” 
is groaning under the abuse. I have ge- 
hetally extended the license in question to 
His Grace and Her Grace. Q. is weleome 
W lis own way in respect to his Lordship 
and her Ladyship ; his Princeship and her 
Princessship; his Dukeship and her Duchess- 
“ilp; May also find a place in his crabbed 
\ocabulary, if he prefer it to the practice 
leie advocated, 

4 How doth Q. know that “the re- 
movals and journeyings” of the Fashion- 
ale World do not cost quite as much in 
“the chambermaid’s gazettes,” as their 
propnetors reasonably require? And to 
‘om besides, except to Q. himself, should 

double payment” be made? 

» When a man of substance and repu- 
ation dies, the world is naturally anxious 
to know who Steps into his shoes; and the 
made ee tranches, in being named, are 
of the 0 feel that they have the character 
cither napster es to sustain or improve, 

y engrafiing or loppwg-oll, 
») 


- 


Thope Q.’s “other cases” come more 
within my humour, asa radical reformer, 
like himself, of the errors of new spapers, 

Bristol; Sept. 20, J. EVAns. 

P.S.— Perhaps connected with your in- 
quiry into the theory of the Tides, (p. 130 
in the Number for September last,) is 
a phenomenon remarked by inland navi- 
gators, viz. that the fall of water, after a 
flood, is more rapid, during the same space 
of time, by night than by day. ‘This was 
lately mentioned to me by a friend con- 
nected with the trade on canals, as fre- 
quently observed by the people employed 
therein; and it may be worth the tusther 
observation of your readers, 

== 

Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
LIE wrongs of children are a co- 
pious subject for remark and com. 
plaint. Why we should think ourselves 
exonerated from a regard to the com 
mon laws of justice and humanity, io 
our treatment of beings so fitted to ex- 
cite every feeling of tenderness and con- 
sideration, would be inexplicable, if it 
were not explained by the gencral ten- 
dency of unlimited power, te mislead 
the understanding and harden the heart. 
The system of punishment still perse- 
vered in at our great public schools, 
ought to excite the indignation of alb 
enlightened and Christian parents ; but, 
at present, I shall confine myself toa 
few hints on the discipline of charity- 
schools. Some degree of expericuce 
has confirmed me in the opinion, that 
love, and not fear, is the most effectual 
incitement to goodness in a child’s mind, 
~fear, perhaps, must be resorted to in 
peculiar and very inveterate cases, and 
it is necessary to preserve a strict sense 
of subordination, which may be called 
fear; butevery child who is kindly aud 
rationally treated, easily perceives that 
his welfare is promoted by our control 
over him, and that his obedience is a 
source of improvement and happiness, 
Now, when that required obedicuce is 
embittered by a harsh mauner and se- 
vere words, when we evidently cxereise 
our power in anger and resentment, and 
apparently to gratify our own revengelul 
feelings, the culprit, instead of being led 
to the consideration of his own fault, has 
some of his worst passions ronsed to ree 
pel and resist our unkindness. We 
ought not to become the enemy of those 
we find it necessary to punish : if we are 
Christians, we shall understand this, for 
does not Jesus Christ command us to 
furgive our erring brethren “even until 
seventy times seven 2” Let us not — 
a 
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that our conduct to little children ought 
not to be regulated by the same heavenly 
precepts of merey and of trath, 

God has made no mental distinctions 
in regard to rank and station: the child 
of the meanest peasant ranks as high, in 
an intellectual, moral, and religious 
view, as the son of a prince. The gift of 
immortality, the belicf in all-wise and 
merciful Providence, is of the same value 
to both. “‘Pake heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones,” is the benig- 
nant language of Our Saviour. ‘The in- 
fluence of fear is often had recourse to 
from ignorance of the human mind, as 
well as from neglect of the divine law 
of love. ‘The only legitimate end of pu- 
nishment is defined by some intelligent 
writers of the present day to be, the 
reformation of the offender ;* and retri- 
bution isexcluded, and even exemplary 
punishment, as leading to much evil 
and injustice. Tf, then, our only end is 
reformation, the question of every en- 
lightened and humane person must be, 
with how little suilering can this child 
be led to a sense of his fault, and conse- 
quent alteration of conduct? “T answer, 
through the medium of the understand- 
ing and the heart; for we must inform 
the mind, and afleet the feelings, if we 
would lead a rational creature from er- 
ror into the paths of virtue. When we 
do not attempt this, our labour must be 
useless, and worse than useless; and we 
shall prove ourselves insufficient for the 
task undertaken, ‘The impenitence of 
the culprit arises either from our igno- 
rance of the human mind, or, as is still 
ofiener the case, our want of temper and 
Christian charity. The heart lies open to 
kindness, but closes at the appearance 
of hostility. By the erude efforts of 
harsh authority we shall never gain ad- 
Miltance there: we may, perhaps, con- 
stram outward propriety of conduet, but 


* It may confidently be asserted, that 
punishment, taken as the retribution of 
moral guilt, can be safely emploved only 
by the supreme Arbiter of the world; and, 
that, when fallible men take upon them- 
selves the tight of employing it, as the 
means of resentment, it is liable to the 
most terrible abuse, and will equitably be 
returned upon them as the reward of their 
own guilt. Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap. In human hands, 
it isa mode of avenging our cause, which 
cannot be distinguished from the 
trine of returning evil for 
reason and revel 


doe- 
‘ ! ad 

Vis < and 
ttiou both Jom i repro- 
‘ } . } q 

botme this, as destructive of Lniman hap- 
piness, and proceeding from a viciousness 
of heart.—Bichine en Criminal Jurisprus 
ihe, pr. Wo, 


(Dec, 1 
there will be no real reformatiyn : 

attaiment of the proper end of 0 
nishment. pu 

At would be impracticable, and like. 
Wise unnecessary, to mention diff 
modes of treatment adapted to th 
riety of mental maladies that offer them. 
sel vesina large school, Ouly let the lay 
of love reign in our own heart, and itis 
fluence our own conduet, and the par. 
ticular mode of correction is compara. 
tively unimportant, when regulated bya 
benevolent and merciful disposition, aud 
constantly accompanied by an impres- 
sive and aflectionate appeal to the mind 
aud heart of the child. Explain to him, 
in familiar language, that punishment is 
in reality for his benefit, and that you 
inflict it, not because you are in anger 
with him, but because you love him too 
well to allow him to be wicked; and 
never forget to represent his offence as 
chiefly against his Heavenly Father, and 
that there he must principally look for 
mercy and forgiveness, 

Let us not remain so unimbued with 
the spirit of Christianity, so ignorant of 
the human mind, and so bent on the in- 
fliction of unnecessary pain, as to perse- 
vere in a course of harsh and unfeeling 
discipline, when the word of God, avd 
the most enlightened views of the nature 
of man, concur in recommending a com- 
pletely different mode of treatment. 
‘The source of all good and evil isin the 
heart; and there we must apply, if we 
would eradicate the weeds of viee, ant 
bring into life and beauty those latent 
seeds of virtue, which may be destined, 
by the blessing of Heaven on our well 
directed exertions, to blossom in a liap- 
picr and more congenial clime. A.M. 

Liverpool, Sept. 7. 

a : 
To the Edlitor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

AS article appeared in your Maga 
L®& zine of Mareh last, and another this 
mouth, (October,) on the evils anid raiti- 
ous system of pawnbroking to the poor 
Both these gentlemen may have ritten 
their essays with very ood intentions, 
and from very proper motives, but they 
have both of them betrayed great ign 
rance on the subject on which they have 
attempted to write, [take the aps 
to request an insertion in your ne: 
Number of the following answer 

It may be necessary to state to you, 
that Lhave been employed upwards (! 
thirty years in the trade ofa pawnbroker 
in several of the principal shops tt 4 
don. I hope therefore 1 may $4); " oat 
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1319. ] 
y danger of being charged with 
arroganee, that my sources of informa- 
on, respecting the nature and manner of 
-oadacting the business, must be greater 
aad betier than those of your corre- 


out an 


cnondents. 

“The ease which one mentions of a 
pawnbroker demanding 2s. 3d. for the 
joan of five shillings, is so very improba- 
hic, that itis not entitled tothe least cre- 
dit: the interest for a year being only one 
shilling, is it probable that 2s. 3d. would 
bedemanded, when the pawnbroker was 
entitled to only one penny? Elere is no 
place or time mentioned,—here is no 
when or where it happened: it is very 
easy to make assertions of this kind, un- 
der the shelter and cover of initial letters. 

Your correspondents seem to be of 
opinion, that nothing is pawned but for 
the purposes of drunkenness, or pleasure, 
orextravaganee. ‘The first commences 
with a few common-place cant lamenta- 
tions about the licentiousness and immo- 
rality of the poor, but not a word about 
the vices of the rich. ‘The second terms 
pawnbroking a demoralizing system. 
One asserts, that pawnbrokers are the 
principal cause and source of that want 
of propriety and economy which he has 
observed among the poor. ‘The other 
asserts, that it occasions pauperism, Ac- 
cording to the statement of the former, 
the transition from the pawnbroker’s shop 
to the workhouse is very expeditious. 
The progress is short and fatal, and runs 
tus: A person has pledged his wear- 
ing-apparel to get drunk, The exorbitant 
interest soon prevents the party from re- 
deeming the pledge, and swallows up 
tle value of it; the pledge becomes for- 
leited; the party becomes naked ; the 
parish is applied to, to clothe and relieve 
him ; and the workhouse opens its cheer- 
less and gloomy door, and reccives its 
unfortunate victim. 

Thus ends this sad eventful history ; 
Which, if it contained any thing like a 
lair statement of facts, or that such was 
the consequence in one out of ten thon- 
sand eases, it would present a melan- 
tholy iustance of the bad and pernicious 
eicets of the trade, and would afford a 
sullicient cround for the prejudice which 
sour correspondents, and many others, 
“ilertain, who are equally unacquainted 
with tle nature of the trade. 

-PWards of 30,000 persons are daily 
‘ssisted in London by using pawn- 
brokers sand, instead of being the means 
of bringing them to the workhouse, it is 
Me only means they have of keeping 
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themselves out of a workhouse. Ry 
borrowing ten shillings or twenty shil- 
lings at a pawnbroker’s, many hundreds 
of small traders parchase a stock of fruit, 
or vegetables, or various small-wares, 
and trade the whole week, and earn fif- 
teen shillings or twenty shillings profit. 
he interest that is allowed is twenty 
per cent. : the whole expense for the loan 
of twenty shillings is only sixpence fora 
week or a month: how can this swallow 
up the value of the pledge, as your first 
correspondent asserts? It is not the 
interest that prevents a pledge from being 
redeemed ; the principal is the greatest 
difficulty to overcome. They both seem 
to think, like many others, that a great 
part of the goods that are pledged are 
never redeemed. 1 can assert, with the 
greatest truth, that the average does not 
amount to one-tenth part of the pledges, 
at the year’s end, that become forfeited. 
When a person is reduced to that state 
of wretchedness, that he has no cloth- 
ing but what is on his back, it is very 
seldom that it isofany value to a pawn- 
broker ; and therefore very unlikely that 
a pawnbroker would take it in. 
Another mistaken opinion seems to 
have been cherished in the minds of 
many people, that none but the wretch- 
edly poor and destitute are. in the habit 
of using pawnbrokers. ‘The fact is, that 
it is the comparatively rich, from whom 
the pawnbroker derives his principal 
profitand advantage. Can the poor and 
destitute be in possession of plate, 
watches, diamonds, and costly articles 
of jewellery, which they have in their 
possession in pledge, to the amount of a 
creat many thousands? Certainly not: 
these articles must belong to persons 
who have been, and some who are, in 
comparative aflluence, to enable them 
to purchase superfluities of this kind, 
and which, iu a reverse of circumstances, 
become a great source of assistance, by 
means of pledging them. Ihave known 
tradesmen, and merchants of considera- 
ble respectability, pledge part of their 
stock-in-trade, to pay a bill, in preference 
to asking a loan of a friend. I have 
known gentlemen of considerable pro- 
erty, in Jand and houses, occasionally 
pledge their plate, or jewels, till their 
rents became due. I have known no- 
blemen borrow large sums of pawn- 
brokers, which sometimes, no doubt, 
were dissipated at the gaming-table or 
the race-course. 
One of your correspondents observes, 
that a great number of towns and vil- 
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lages have no pawnbrokers, and that he 
never knew any inconvenience arise from 
their being without them: this is very 
true. But, isany comparison to be made 
between small towns and villages, and 
Jarge towns, cities, or the metropolis? 
Can any of the conveniences, orimprove- 
ments, or comforts, of a large city, or 
the metropolis, be applicable to villages. 
I should as soonexpect to find a stock- 
broker sct up in a village, as a pawn- 
broker, He might have observed, that vil- 
lagers can do without hackney-coaches, 
or confectioners, or silversmiths, or 
jewellers, or lottery-oflices, without any 
inconvenience, 

In reply to the assertion, that pawn- 
broking is aruinous system, I beg leave to 
state, that I know people who, at the pre- 
sent time, are in the habit of using pawn- 
brokers, and have been in the constant 
practice for the last twenty or thirty years, 
without being ruined or brought toa work- 
house; and most of these people are Jews; 
whose cunning and acuteness, in every 
species of dealing and trade, has been 
for many ages proverbial. No set of 
men calculate more readily or accurately 
on moncy-transactions than Jews in ge- 
neral do; and, if the system is ruinous 
or disadvantageous, they are the last 
persons who practise it. 

Many years ago, I seriously considered 
every argument and objection that could 
he urged against the trade; and found, 
that most of them were founded in the 
silly and obsolete prejudice that exists 
against money-lenders in general, arising 
from the prohibition which was given to 
the Jews from taking usury of each 
other. 

This is, probably, the foundation of 
the objections of your correspondents ; 
and I cannot view the opinions of these 
gentlemen in any other point, than asa 
mass of hypocritical cant about the im- 

morality of the poor. Since Mr. Mal- 
ihus’s Essay on Population, and bis un- 
feeling, inhuman, unchristian, aristocra- 
tical, and wicked attack on the comforts 
and happiness of the poor, a great num- 
ber of  sot-disant philosophers have 
joined his train, and attempted to chime- 
in with his seutiments. Many of these 
personages, I have no doubt, may be 
found to belong to that distinguished so- 
ciety, the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice; “among the poor,” should be ad- 
ded to the title; for, not one movement 
has ever been made, that I have heard, 
to bring a rich sinner to public view, 
Not a word about sabbath-breakine 
among the rich, A bishop or nobleman 


Description of Mr. Arnott’s Dilator. 





[Dee. 1, 
may have his concerts atid his gap. 
parties on a Sunday evening ; but, i - 
poor man plays his fiddle on a Sands, 
ora game of draughts On a Sunday al 
ing, the Society would think hin a 
object for persecution. If the Poor man 
gets drunk ona Sunday, he must be nuit 
in the stocks. Ifarich man gels dru 
ona Sunday, send for a coach for hin 
take him home, and put him to bed: ti, 
one has got drunk senteelly with Wine, 
the other has done it ina vulgar manner, 
—he has got drank with beer or gin: he 
Is poor: let him be prosecuted. Thew 
are the sentiments and the conduct of 
these Writers, and this Society; and tlieir 
opinions are now extended to the sul- 
ject of pawnbroking, 

I shalt conclude with asking one more 
question. Is there any more immora 
lity in a poor man pawning his coat, 
than in a rich man mortgaging lis 
estate? Wa. Angus, 

20, Dean-place, Somers’-town, 

<= 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 

SIR, 

SURGICAL work has just been 

published, by Mr. James Arnott, 
surgeon, of Bedford-squate, which, 
among other important original matters, 
contains an account of a very ingenious 
new surgical instrument, called the Di. 
LATOR. ‘This instrument supplies a 
great desideratum in the healing art, 
and must change the treatment of a vi 
riety of common diseases. 

Mr. Astley Cooper, by means of tle 
Dilator, has extracted from a geutie- 
man’s bladder a stone of the size of a 
walnut, without using the knife, exceptler 
the purpose of making a small openlii 
in the skin to admit the Dilator. The 
patient went abroad on the ninth me 
perfectly recovered; having _ 
neither the pain, fever, nor any of the 
other usual or unavoidable consequene> 
of lithotomy. i 

It is, however, chiefly the application 
of the Dilator to the treatment of col 
tractions in the various passages oF ¢* 
nals of the body, that Mr. Arnott dis- 
cusses in his work. line 

The following is a reduced out “ 
of the instrument, and_ will -. 
the principle, as applicable to i Ayr 
purposes. It consists of a r a . 
the gut of some small animal, . a of 
encd by a covering ol oiled ye 
the required dimensions at Os the 
duced in the collapsed state wi < oe 
part to be distended, oe am jroust 
canula or tube (B), and ten 1hiis, 
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ted with air to the necessary 
of hardness, from the bag (D), 
degree O° applied for the time to the 
or SYTINASs (), which retains the air on 
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Among ifs advantages over instru- 
meats formerly used in these cases, are 
ils soft, clastic, and yet powerful, pres- 
sire; and that it is easily passed through 
anurow opening to its destination, and 
then widens the diseased part only, to 
ay extent, and with any foree,—being 
always perfectly under the control of 
tle surgeon. Its action is so simple 
aid obvious, that, in the hands of a dex- 
lerous operator, I am convinced that 
it must answer every purpose expected 
from it. MEpiIcus, 

London; Nov. 1819. 

—=_——— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCHES written after an EXCURSION 
fo PARIS in the AUTUMN of 1818. 
No. X. 

THe females of my party, who left 
© London attired in the best fa- 
Shion of England, perceiving that in 
Paris they would exhibit caricatures of 
female costume, considered themselves 
‘S prisoners at our hotel; for they could 
“ot persuade themselves that Sunday 


was a day on which, in Paris, all trades 
were carricd on without reserve. Our 
maitresse d'hotel laughed, however, at 
their doubts; and andértook to send for 
any one of half-a-dozen milliners in the 
neighbourhood. ‘Their English feclings 
induced them, however, to prefer walk- 
ing about during that day @ 0 Angloise ; 
and, on the following morning, we pro- 
eceded to the Rue Vivienne,—a sort of 
*arisian Bond-street, where, ata fashi- 
onable boutique, they soon equipped 
themselves. ‘The ladies’ bonnets were, 
at this time, of extravagant bulk ; and 
in front, from rim to rim, measured 
above two feet across. We could at 
first scarcely reconcile ourselves to them; 
but, after being used to them for a 
month,we could notrefrain from laughter, 
when, on returning to England, we saw 
our countrywomen still in their close 
bonnets. Such, however, is the conta. 
gion of fashion, that in another month 
the expanded French bonnet was gene- 
ally adopted through England; and has 
continued in vogue, with slight vari- 
ation of size and form, during the last 
twelve months. 

If man, as many philosophers con- 
tend, isa creature of Instincts, fashion 
proves at least that his instincts are sus- 
ceptible of prodigious varicties. ‘The 
covering of the head, though every-where 
but a covering, yet how diversified in 
form, colour, and materials! The cloth- 
ing of the body, though always but mere 
clothing, yet how complicated in forms, 
how multiplied in arrangements, anid 
how different in colour and materials! 
The protection of the feet also, though 
having always but one purpose, yet how 
varicd, from the sandal to the wooden 
clog, and from the Chinese slipper to the 
wooden shoe! ‘The ornaments too, which 
add to the fascinations of beauty, though 
universally intended to supply defects 
by robbing different parts of nature of 
their peculiar charms; yet how varied 
by caprice, fashion, and custom, trom 
the crow’s wing to the ostrich feather, 
and from strings of shells, to the blazing 
diamond ! _ 

I was surprised, during a visit among 
these marchandes des modes, to observe 
the prodigious numbers of young women 
whieh they employ. We have in Lendon 
our Cranbourn Alley, in which we see 
groupes of interesting young women 
engaged as milliners; but Paris has a 
score of Cranbourn Alleys, in the Rue 
Vivienne, inthe Palais Royal, and the nu- 
merous courts in its vicinity,—in the Pas- 
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sage Panorama, the Gallerte Delorme, 
the Passage Feydeau, and many others. 
During Sunday morning, these, as well 
as all other shops, were open, and in full 
business; but, about two or three o'clock, 
they began, one by one, to close their 
shutters ; and, towards evening, when the 
prometiades, the gardens, and theatres, 
claimed attention, the streets of Paris 
assumed the appearance of London on 
a Sunday. I observed regularly, that, 
between two and five o’clock on Sunday, 
the shops closed, and the entire trading 
population moved ex masse towards the 
Boulevards and suburbs, filling all the 
places of entertainment and resort, where 
music, dancing, promenading, and small 
exhibitions, constituted the amusements, 
unaccompanied by excess of drinking 
or intoxication. 

Another feature of Paris on Sundays 
is its silence, ‘There are no bells in the 
churches, and consequently none of their 
discordant and disgusting clangour. Du- 
ring the wars waged by despotism and 
superstition on liberty, it was thought 
that the bells would be better employed 
as cannon; and, in consequence, they 
were, from one end of France to the 
other, melted and cast into cannon. The 
sick thus repose jin peace, and the ner- 
vous are relieved from the horrors of 
death-knells. Lndeed, if these monkish 
rcliques still existed, they would produce 
Jittle eflect; for Paris does not contain 
a twenticth part of the places of worship 
which exist in London, and not a tenth 
of the number of churches. The chict 
part were destroyed during the Revolu- 
tion; and, owing to the habits of the 
French, even those which remain are 
little attended. In our stroll we passed 
near the church of St. Roch, and we 
were induced to enter it, to ascertain 
the degree in which it was attended; 
and, although it is situated in the most 
populous district of Paris, 1 do not think 
there were three hundred persons present, 
ol whom two-thirds were females, and 
% similar proportion were aged persons 
Who had acquired their religious habits 
before the Revolution. 

1 heard of two or three Protestant 
establishments in Paris, one of which is 
well attended; aud I was told, the ser- 
vice of the Anglican church is performed 
al the house of the Euglish ambassador 
before a respectable cougregation, But 
nothing is more certain than that religion 
is out of fashion in Paris, and, when 
practised, is merely ceremonial. Me- 
thodists and enthusiasts there are none ; 
aud nothing more astonishes a French- 


[Dee, | 
man, than to describe the ascendaney 
methodism in England, the death it. 
gloom of an English Sunday, and 4, 
vagaries of the Jumpers, and other such 
fanatics, who disgrace tlhe itelligenoe 
of the British people. It was repeated 
to meat least fifty times, in reply to my 
observations, “though men are forbid. 
den to work On a Saturday, they wer 
not forbidden to play :” “ and if,” said 4 
I rench priest to me, “you would kee 
Sunday, out of respect to our Lord’s > 
cension, instead of keeping the Sabbath, 
surely that ascension isa subject rather 
for gaicty than sadness!” Such is, I he. 
lieve, the argument of all Catholics; and 
such also were the practices of the peo 
ple of England till the gloomy era of 
Cromwell. 

If I were called upon to specify the 
proportions of religivus and ceremonial 
feeling which exist in France and Eng. 
land, [ should state that, in Paris, only 
one of every hundred attends any place 
of worship on a Sunday ; in the Preneh 
country-towns, but one in ten; and, in 
the villages, one in three: while, in Lon. 
don, the numbers are one in ten; in our 
provincial towns, one in two; and inour 
villages, three of every four. At the 
same time, although this indifference to 
publie forms of worship marks the babits 
of the French people, they are not accus- 
toumed in private socicty to scoff at ot 
revile religion; and, although many of 
their best writers indulge in raillery, ant 
even in blasphemy, yet the Christian re- 
lizion has not here been placed under 
the protection of the sword of the law; 
and no man has, I believe, ever been 
prosecuted and punished in France, lot 
the freedom of his declarations or wilt 
ings on religious subjects. “3 

As it cannot be doubted that religion 
must have a tendency to diminish crime, 
some other circumstances besidesreligion 
must tend to diminish the relative amount 
of crimes in France, and increase it 
England. 'The population of France's 
that of England as 23 to 1, yet the num- 
hers of persons charged with erimes 1" 
France and England, in the year 
which I was in France, were nearly 
fourteen thousand in England, and ouly 
eleven thousand in France, gis @ 
combined ratio of the quantity ol crime 
in Evgland to that in France ol neatl) 
threetuone, Perhaps this disproperte! 
is owing chiefly to the greater seeqae”) 
of property in England, and to the @» 
tresses caused among artizans by flu 
tuations in fashion, manulactures, 
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trade ; but, if we infer as we Oo 
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crime ought to be in an inverse ratio of 
tlie quantity of religion, and take the 
religious feeling mM England to be ten 
mes greater than that of Prance, then 
would appear that the manulacturing 


it ' ma 


6 Slt 


a disposition to demoralize the people, “=O 
ua Ve 


as compared with the system and policy 
of France, in the proportion of thirty to 
one! ‘Thisis a subject which merits the 
crious consideration of the henevolent 
aud powerlul; for it thas appears, that 
yhatever are the alledged effects of res 
jirion, they are counteracted by other 
features of our social economy which 
demoralize the people of England, as 
measured by legal offences, compared 
with the same number in b’rance, in the 
above enormous proportion, 

}'rom the ehurch of St. Roch we pass- 
ed to the vast piles of buildings which 
have been destined, by a false estimate 
of what constitutes genuine worthiness, 
to inspire the respect of the French peo- 
ple four their Sovereigns! ‘Thirty acres 
of ground are covered, by the side of the 
Seine, with the plunder of quarries and 
woods, splendidly arranged in quadran- 
gles and continuous lines of buildings, 
as exhibited in the Plan. 

The side called the TurLertes, bound- 
ing the western extremity, adjoins gar- 
dens, laid out in stiff walks, which cover 
between forty and fifty acres. Next to 
the water is a side of 500 yards. in 
which is contained the Gallery of Pic- 
tures, which Napoveon le Grand ren- 
dered the wonder of the world. At the 
eastern, extremity is the magnificent 
Jaade of the Louvre, esteemed the mas- 
lerpiece of modern architecture, and 
Well entitled to the praise it reccives. 
The northern side, as far as it extends, 
consists of stabling and barracks, and 
was erected by Napoleon with a design 
0 unite the Tuileries with the Louvre 
on this side also. ‘The builders of these 
vast structures, as far as magnificence 
in their palaces constitutes the glory of 
prices, seem to have enjoyed their full 
‘iare: but, in my opinion, nations have 
Ho spare means with which to embellish 
palaces, ti! all the cottages have been 
rendered at least comfortable. When 
that has been effeeted, and when all, 
having enough, have then something to 
spare, may a prince justly consider bim- 

sell suficiently rich to begin to build 

Splendid palaces ;—and, if such a happy 

‘ale has been brought about by his ad- 

iuistration, then richly will he deserve 

ic most splendid structure that the 
s'alitude of a people can raise. 
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We performed the tour of these build- 
ings, by walking along the garden-front 
of the ‘Tuileries ; and, turning to the left, 
along the Quats des Tuileries and Louvre, 
we passed through the superb gate of the 
grand facade, admiring as we proceed- 
ed; and then crossing the court of the 
Louvre, walked across the Place de 
Museum, atong the Carousal by Napo- 
Jeon’s modest Arch of Triumph, regain- 
jug the gardens through the grand gate 
of the ‘Tuilerics. By the time we had 
examined every part, in different points 
of view, the afternoon had far ad- 
vanced; but we could not leave this site 
without taking a hasty glance at the 
Grand Gallery of the Louvre, still the 
glory of France, and once the envy of 
Europe., We had nothing to do but to 
present ourselves at the door, and shew 
our passports; for in france every pub- 
lic exhibition is open to natives and fo- 
reigners without reserve. In spite of 
the insoleut robberies of Blucher and Co. 
there was still enough to excite asto- 
nishment, and draw crowds of French 
and strangers. Nothing could be more 
maznilicent, nor could any arrangement 
display a more perfect taste, than the 
groupes of ancient sculpture which filled 
the various saloons on the ground-floor, 
The Antique Gallery of the British Mu. 
scum is deservedly admired; but it is 
puny, when compared with these beauti- 
ful halls. On ascending the staircase, 
and viewing the first rooms, my plea- 
sure increased: but, as I turned into the 
Grand Gallery, and beheld it, like the 
tube of a telescope, in which, on looking 
through the object-glass, we see the 
figures diminished, just as we here saw 
them vanishing in the perspective of the 
room, LT was absorbed in astonishment. 
The gallery was wonderful without the 
pictures, and the pictures would have 
been wonderful without the gallery. 
The whole constitnicd a union of the 
beautiful and vast, and made a variety 
of claims on my feelings, to exhaust 
which would have employed many hours, 
Figures convey no adequate idea of the 
effect of realities on the senses; but it 
may be worth while to mention, that this 
gallery is above 1300 feet lone, 42 feet 
wide, and 25 feet high; and that it con- 
tains above 1200 pictures, many of them 
masterpieces of the greatest painters, 
andall classed in their respeetive schools, 
in such manner as to conter on them the 
highest degree of interest and effect. 

All these buildings wear evident to- 
kens of the active spirit of NAPOLEON, 
aud of the torpid character of his suc- 


cessor. It is true, that a fp 
were SCH at Work : but long lines of 
scaflolding, Which were erected under 
the orders of that great Man, are perisl 

ing, and the works totally stopped. He 
tovk alvantage of the ruling passion af 
the French, and at the same time avail. 
ed himself of a vulvar error, which 
ascribes liberal intentions to those who 
afford employment to the distressed with 
the means which they have themselye. 
drawn from distress. This isa species 
of sophistry by which overgrown mono. 
polists, in all countries, endeayour to 
excuse themselves, for drawing into their 
own hands the means of others’ subsist. 
ence. ‘hey see them starving, but 
they hold fast under the protection of 
the law; and then, with insolent pre. 
tences of charity, condescend to give 
them employment as workmen or slaves, 
to build their palaces, and administer in 
various Ways to their pride. Thus A 
plunders B, C, D, E, F,G, H, I, K, L, 
and M, and then gives B, E, and K, 
the plunder, in return for certain bard 
labour or personal slavery ; telling C, D, 
I’, G, H, and I, L, and M, that, by em- 
ploying B. &, and K, to labour for hin, 
he has rendered them service, and theres 
by atoned for the original plander of the 
whole. Better would it he forall those 
who are so charitable as to employ the 
poor, whom their own exactions have 
reduced to that condition, to abate 
their exactions, and then they will soon 
find that there will be no poor to need 
their charities. If landlords were con- 
tent with such rents as small farmers 
could afford to pay them,—if eapilalists 
lent their money on lower interest,—and 
if statesmen exacted fewer taxes, all 10- 
dustrions men would have enongh ; and 
we should not see communities divided 
into three classes,—those who live by 
monopolies and oppression, those who 
are employed for charity’s sake, and 
those who subsist on charity’s alms. At 
present, owing to mistaken views of the 
interests and construction of sociely, it 
so happens that, in most countries, ae 
tain classes, which may be designate 

as A, B, and C, flourish on the collee- 
tions which they make from all the 
classes of the community: they make 
returns for the hard labour or slavery ° 
D, E, F, G, H, I, K, L,and M; while 
those from N to Z have to pay and st 
fer. Can it therefore be wondered, ve 
from N toZ there should exist a ee 
clamour for radical reform ; that wor? 

to M there is to be found an oni 
sire of improvement, but mung", 
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fear tu ask for it ; and that A, R, C, 
vaftily call out * PREASON! yoni Dna 
jemul¥ assure their suffering brethren, 
shat’ all things ARE VERY WELL AS THEY 


’ 
ARE! ; 

Jt was now neatly five o'clock; and, 
having proposed to ourselves to take our 
janer at the great English hotel of 
{eurice, for the purpose of ascertaming 


Letter of Algernon Sidney. 
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whether any of our acquaintance were 
among the English visitors, we again 
passed under the gateway of the Tuile- 
ries; and, crossing the magnificent Rue 
de Rivoli, begun by Napolcon, but un- 
likely to be finished unless he return, we 
entered Meurice’s, and found the eom- 
pany assembling in the drawing-room 
for dinner. 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE AND REMAINS OF 


EMINENT 


PERSONS, 
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LETTER FROM ALGERNON SIDNEY AGAINST 
BRIBERY AND ARBITRARY GOVERN- 
MENT, IN ANSWER TO A LETTER SOLI- 
CLLING HIS RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


SIR, 

AM. sorry I cannot in all things 

conform myself to the advices of my 
fiends: it their’s had any joint con- 
cerament with mine, I would willing- 
jy submit my interest to their's; but 
when I alone am interested, and they 
ouly advise me to come over as soon as 
the Act of Indemnity is pass’d, because 
tiey think it is best for me, I cannot 
wholly lay aside my own judgment and 
choice. T confess, we are naturally in- 
clin'd 40 delight in our own country, and 
I havea particular love to mine; I hope 
Ihave given some testimony of it: I 
think that being exil’d from it is a great 
evil, and would redeem myself from it 
with the loss of a great deal of my blood. 
Bot when that country of mine, which 
usd to be esteem’d a Paradise, is now 
like to be made a stage of injury, the 
liberty which we hoped to establish op- 
press'd, all manner of prophancness, 
looseness, luxury, and lewdness, set up 
in its heighth ; instead of the piety, vir- 
tue, sobriety, and modesty, which we 
hoped God, by our hands, would have 
introduc’d; the best of our nation made 
a prey to the worst; the Parliament, 
court, and army corrupted, the people 
éusiav'd, all things vendible, and no 
nan sale, but by such evil and infamous 
means as flattery and bribery: what joy 
can T have in my own country in this 
condition? Ts it a pleasure to see all 
that J love in the world sold and de- 
Stroved 2?) Shall T renounce all my old 
ciples, learn the vile court-arts, and 
make inv peace by bribing some of them? 
Siall their corruption and vice be my 
stiety?) Ah! no; better is a life among 
“raigers, than in my own country upon 
such conditions. Whilst I live, Twill 
rceavour to preserve my liberty ; or, at 
“asl, Lut Cuuscut to the destroying of 


it. [hope I shall dic in the same prin- 
ciples in which I have lived, and will live 
no longer than they ean preserve me, 
I have in my life been guilty of many 
follies, but, as I think, of no meanness, 
I will not blot and defile that which is 
past, by endeavouring to provide for the 
future. I have ever had in my miad, 
that when God should cast me into such 
a condition as that I cannot save my 
life but by doing an indecent thiug, He 
shews me the time is come wherein I 
should resigu it. And when I cannot 
live in my own country, but by such 
means as are worse than dying in it, I 
think He shews me, [ ought to keep my- 
self out of it, Let them please them- 
selves with making the king glorious, 
who think a whole people may justly be 
sacrific’d for the interest and pleasure 
of one man, and a few of his followers. 
Let them rejoice in their subtilty, who, 
by betraying the former powers, have 
gain’d the favour of this, not only pre- 
serv'd, but advance'd themselves in these 
dangerous changes. Nevertheless (per- 
haps) they may find the king’s glory is 
their shame; bis plenty the people's mi- 
sery ; and that the gaining of an oflice, 
or a little mony, is a poor reward for 
destroying a nation! (which, if it were 
preserved in liberty and vertue, would 
truly be the most glorious in the world,) 
and that others may find they have, with 
much pains, purchas’d their own shame 
and misery,—a dear price paid for that 
which is not worth keeping, nor the life 
that is accompanied with it. ‘The ho- 
nour of English Parliaments have ever 
been in making the nation glorious and 
happy, not in selling aud destroying the 
interest of it, to satisfic the lusts of one 
map. Miserable nation! that, from so 
great a heighth of glory, is fallen into 
the most despicable condition in’ tbe 
world, of having all its good depending 
upon the breath and will of the vilest 
persons iit! cheated ant sold by them 
they trusted! Infamous trafic, at 
luus 
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most in guilt to that of Judas! In all 
preceding ages, Parliaments have been 
the pillars of our liberty, the sure de- 
fenders of the oppressed : they, who for- 
merly could bridle kings, and Keep the 
ballauce equal betwecu them and the 
people, are now beeome the instruments 
of all our Oppressions, and a sword im 
his hand to destroy us: they themselves 
led by a few interested persons, who are 
willing to buy offices for themselves by 
the misery of the whole nation, and the 
blood of the most worthy and eminent 
persons in it. Detestable bribes, worse 
than the oaths now in fashion in this 
mercenary court! Pf mean, to owe nei- 
ther my life nor liberty to any such 
means: When the innocence of my ac- 
tions will not protect me, [T will stay 
away till the storm be overpass’d. In 
short, where Vane, Lambert, and Hasle- 
rizg, cannot live in safety, I cannot live 
at all. It L had been in England, 1 
should have expected a lodging with 
them; or, though they may be the first, 
as being more eminent than IT, E must 
expect to follow their example in suffer- 
ing, as L have been their compation ina 
acting. Lam most in amaze at the mis- 
taken informations that were sent to me 
by my friends, full of expectations, of 
favours, and employments. Who can 
think, that they who imprison them 
would employ me, or suffer me to live, 
when they areputtodeath? If L might 
live, and be employ’d, can it be expected 
that L should serve a government that 
secks such detestable ways of establish- 
ing itself? Ah! no; I have not learnt 
to make my own peace , by persecuting 
and betraying my brethren, more inno- 
eent and worthy than myself: [ must 
live by just means, and serve to just 
ends, or not at all, after such a manifes- 
tation of the ways by which it is intend. 
ed the king shall govern, TE should have 
renounced anv place of favour into 
which the Kindness and industry of my 
friends might have advane’d me, when [ 
found those that were better than I were 
only fit to be destroy’d. Thad formerly 
some jealousies: the fraudulent procla- 
mation for indemnity enereas’d the im- 
prisoument of those three men: and 
turning out of all the officers of the 
army, contrary to promise, confirm’d 
me in my resolutions not to return. 

‘To conclude, the tide is not to be di- 
verted, nor the oppressed delivered: but 
God, in his time, will have merey on his 
people; he will save and defend them, 
and avenge the blood of those who shall 
now perish, upon the heads of these 





Letters of Otway the Poet, 


[Dee, 1, 


; hing is able 
APPY ate tho 


who, in their pride, think not 
to oppose them. H 
whom God shall make Instruments »: 
his justice in so blessed a on ys 
can live to sce that day, J shall be 4 
fer the grave, and able to § 
7 Lord, now lettest thou thy se 
an peace, &e, [SoSir Avthu Haslerier »; 
Uliver’s death.] Farewel: my ttt i 
as to king and state depending ap ' 
their actions, no man shall al 
faithful servant to him than I, if he mas 
the good and prosperity of his people 
his glory; none more his enemy, if le 
doth the contrary. To my particular 
friends TL shall be constant in all vec 
sions, and to you, 
A most affectionate servant, 
A. SIDNEY, 
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LETTERS OF OTWAY THE pogT. 
ADDRESSED TO A LADY, 


To * Madan ‘ 

ik Tyrant !—I endure too much 
torment to be silent, and haveen- 

dur’d it too long not to make the seve. 
rest complaint. [love you, I dote on 
you: desire makes me mad, when I an 
near you; and despair, when Lam from 
you. Sure, of all miseries, love is to 
ine the most Intolerable ; it haunts me 
in my sleep, perplexes me when waking: 
every melancholly thought makes my 
fears more powerfal; and every delight- 
ful one makes my wishes more anruls. 
In all other uneasie chances. of mans 
life, there is an immediate recourse te 
some kind of suecour or another: in 
wants, we apply ourselves to our friends; 
in sickness, to physicians: but love, the 
sum, the total of all misfortunes, mos 
be endur’d with silence; no friend » 
dear to trust with such a secret, nor tt 
medy in art so powerful, to remove Ils 
anguish. Since the first day [saw you, 
I have hardly enjoy'd one hour of per- 
fect quiet: IT lov’d you early; and t 
sooner had I beheld that soft hewite’- 
ing face of your's, but J felt in my hea 
the very foundation of all my pe 
give way. But when you became av~ 
ther’s, I must confess that I did then re 
bel, and had foolish pride enough to wa 
mise myself [T would in time reco’ 
my liberty. In spight of my _ensli 
nature, I swore against myself I woul 
not love you; I affected a resentmen' 
stifled my spirit, and would not let ; 
bend so much as once to upbraid a 
each day it was my chance to se 
to be near you: with stubborn suiiel 
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* In that age Diss was written Madar 
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ance I resolv'd to bear and brave your 

wer; nay, did it often too, successful- 
ly. Generally with wine or conversa. 
tion 1 diverted or appeas’d the demon 
that possess’d me ; but when at night, 
returning to my unhappy self, to give 
my beart an account why I had done it 
«) unnatural a violence, it was then I 
always paid a treble interest for the 
short moments of ease which I had bor- 
row'd; then every treacherous thought 
rose up, and took your part, nor left me 
{ill trey had thrown me on my bed, and 
open’d those sluces of tears, that were 
to run till morning. This has been for 
some years my best condition: nay, 
time itself, that decays all things else, 
has but encreas’d, and added to my long- 
ings. I tell it you, and charge you to 
believe it, as you are generous, (which 
sure you must be, for every thing, except 
your neglect of me, perswades me that 
you are so,) even at this time, though 
other arms have held you, and so long 
trespass'd on those dear joys that only 
were my due: I love you with that ten- 
derness of spirit, that purity of truth, 
and that sincerity of heart, that I could 
sacrifice the nearest friends or interests 
I] have on earth, barely but to please 
you. If 1 had all the world, it should 
be your’s ; for with it I could be but mi- 
serable, if you were not mine. I appeal 
to yourself for justice, if through the 
whole actions of my life I have done 
any one thing that might not let you see 
how absolute your authority was over 
me. Your commands have been alwa's 
sacred to me; your smiles have always 
iransported me, and your frowns aw'd 
me. In short, you will quickly become 
to me the greatest blessing, or the great- 
est curse, that ever man was doom’d to. 
I cannot so much as look on you with- 
out confusion ; wishes and fears rise up 
lu War within me, and work a curs'’d 
distraction through my soul, that must, 
Tam sure, in time, have wretched cone 
sequences. You only can, with that 
healing cordial, love, asswage and calm 
my torments: pity the man, then, that 
Would be proud to die for you, and can. 
lot live without you; and allow him 
thus far to boast, too, that (take ont for- 
tthe from the ballance) you never were 
below'd or courted by a creature that 
had a nobler or juster pretence to your 
eart, than the unfortunate and (even at 

is ume) weeping OTway. 





To Madam 
Iv value of your quiet, tho’ it would 
the utter rnine of my own, I have 
Movtuty Mac. No. 335. 
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endeavoured this day to wade my. 
self never more to amie sea with a 


passion that has tormented me suffici- 
ently already, and is so much the more 
a torment to me, in that I perceive it is 
become one to you, who are much dearer 
to me than.myself. I have laid all the 
reasons my distracted condition would 
let me have recourse to, before me; I 
have consulted my pride, whether, after 
a rival’s possession, I ought to ruine all 
my peace for a woman that another has 
been more blessed in, tho’ no man ever 
loved as I did. But love, victorious 
love, o’erthrows all that, and tells me, 
it is his nature never to remember; he 
still looks forward from the present hour, 
expecting still new dawns, new rising 
happiness, never looks back, never re« 
gards what is past, and left behind him; 
but burics and forgets it quite in the 
hot fierce pursuit of joy before him. I 
have consulted, too, my very self, and 
find how careless Nature was in framing 
me; seasoned me hastily with all the 
most violent inclinations and desires, 
but omitted the omnaments that should 
make those qualitics become me: I have 
consulted, too, my lot of fortune, and 
find how foolishly I wish possession of 
what is so precious; all the world’s too 
cheap for it: yet still I love, still £ dote 
on, and cheat myself, very content be- 
cause the folly pleases me. It is plea- 
sure to think bow fair you are; tho’, at 
the same time, worse than damnation, 
to think how cruel. Why should you 
tell me you have shut up your heart for 
ever? Jt is an argument unworthy of 
yourself; sounds like reserve, and not so 
much sincerity as sure [ may claim even 
from a little of your friendship. Can 
your age, your face, your eyes, and your 
spirit, bid defiance to that sweet power ? 
No: you know better to what end Hea- 
ven made you, know better how to ma- 
nage youth and pleasure, than to Ict 
them die and pall upon your hands, 
’Tis me, ’tis only me, you have barr'd 
your heart against. My sufferings, my 
diligence, my sighs, complaints, and 
tears, are of no power with your haugh- 
ty nature ; yet sure you might at least 
vouchsafe to pity them, not shift me off 
with gross, thick, home-spun, friendship, 
the common coin that passes betwixt 
worldly interests. must that be my lot? 
Take it, ill-natur’d, take it: give itto 
him who would waste his tortune for 
you; give it the man would fill your 
jap with gold, court you with offers 
of vast rich possessions ; give It the fool 
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for him: love will have a much nearer 
relation, or none. I ask for glorious 
happiness; you bid me welcome to your 
friendship: it is like seating me at your 
side-table, when I have the best pretence 
to your right-hand at the feast. I love, 
I dote, lam mad, and know no mea- 
sure : nothing but extreams can give me 
ease ; the kindest love, or most provoking 
scorn, Yet even your scorn would not 
perform the cure: it might, indeed, take 
off the edge of hope, but d——d despair 
will gnaw my heart for ever. Ii, then, 
1 am not odious to your eyes, if you 
have charity enough to velue the well- 
being of a man that bolds you dearer 
than you can the child your bowels are 
most fond of: by that sweet pledge of 
your first softest love, I cisarm and here 
conjure you to pity the distracting pangs 
of mine ; pity my unguict days and rest- 
less nights; pity the frenzy that has half 
possest my brain already, and makes 
me write to you thus ravingly: the 
wretch in Bedlam is more at peace than 
Tam! And, ifI must never possess the 
heaven I wish for, my next desire is, 
<and the sooner the better,) a clean-swept 
cell, a merciful keeper, and your come 
passion when you find me there. 
Think, and be generous, 


_ To Madam 

SINcE you are going to quit the 
world, I think myself obiiged, as a mem- 
ber of that world, to use the best of my 
endeavours to divert you from so ill-na- 
tur’d an inclination ; therefore, by reason 
your visits will take up so much ef this 
day, L have debarr’d myseif the oppor- 
tunity of waiting on you this afternoon, 
that I may take a time you are more 
mistress of, and when you shall heve 
more leisure to hear, if it be possible 
for any arguments of mine to take place 
ina heart, I am afraid, toc much harden’d 
againstme. I must confessit may look 
a little extraordinary, for one, under my 
circumstances, toendceavour the confirm- 
ing your good opinion of the world, 
when it had been much beiter for me, 
one of us had never seen it: for Nature 
disposed me from my creation to love, 
and my ill fortune has condemn’d me to 
dote on one, who certainly could never 
have been deaf so long to so faithful a 
passion, had Nature disposed her from 
her creation to hate any thing but me. 
I beg you to forgive this trifling, for I 
have so many thoughts of this naiure, 
that "tis impossible for me to take pen 
and ink in my hand, and keep ’em quiet 
especially when I have the least pretence 
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Callse of the 
touch'd the 
Otway, 


to let you know you are the 
severest disquiets that ever 
heart of 


> wre 
0 Madar ——_a 

Could I see you withont pace 

ass 

be absent from you without kien set 
not beg your pardon for this renewi 
my vows, that I love you more than 
healih, or any happines 


S here or h 
afier, Every thing you do isa and 


charm to me ; and, though I have Jan. 
guish’d for seven long tedious years of 
desire, jealously, and despairing; vet, 
every minute I see you, I still discover 
something new and more bewitching 
Consider how I love you; what woul 
not renounce, or enterprise for you? | 
musi have you mine, or I am miserable: 
and nothing, but knowing which shall 
be the happy hour, can make the rest of 
my life that is to come tolerable. Give 
me a word or two of comfort, or resolve 
never to look with common goodness on 
me more, for I cannot beara kind lock, 
and after it a crue! denial. This minute 
my heart akes for you; and, if I cannot 
have a right in your’s, I wish it would 
ake till IT could complain to you no 
longer. 
Remember poor Otway. 


To Madam 

You cannot but be sensible that I am 
blind, or you would not so openly dis 
cover what a ridiculous tool you make 
of me. I should be glad to discover 
whose satisfaction I was sacrific’d to 
this morning ; for Iam sure your own 
il]-nature could not be guilty of invent- 
ing such an injury to me, meerly to try 
how much I could bear, were it not for 
the sake of some ass, that has the for- 
tune to please you. In short, I have 
made it the bus’ness of my life to du 
you service, and please you, if possible, 
by any way, to convince you of the u»- 
happy love I have for seyen years toil'd 
under; and your whole bus’ness }s to 
pick ill-natur’d conjectures out of my 
harmless freedom of conversation, 
vex and gall me with, as often as you 
are pleased to divert yourself at the ex- 
pense of my quiet. Oh, thou tormentor- 
could I think it were jealousie, how 
should I humble myself to be justify ¢ 
but I cannot bear the thought of bein 
made a property either of another ao 
good fortune, or the vanity of a ea 
that designs nothing but to plague a 

There may be means found, some “ig 
or other, to let you know your™ 
taking. t 
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1319-] 
To Madam 
You were pleased to send me word, 
ou would meet me in the Mall this 
svening, and give me further satisfac- 
tion in the matter you were so unkind 
to charge me with: I was there, but 
found you not, and therefore bez of you, 
ss you ever would wish yourself to be 
eased of the highest torment it were 
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possible for your nature to be sensible of 
to let me see you sometime tomorrow ; 
and send me word, by this bearer, where, 
and at what hour, you will be so just, as 
either to acquit or condemn me; that I 
may, ‘hereafter, for your sake, either 
bless all your bewitching sex ; or, as of- 
ten as I henceforth think of you, curse 
womankind for ever, 








CORNUCOPIA. 


ENGLISH VEGETABLES. 
N the former part of the reign of 
King Henry the Eighth, there did 
notgrow in England a cabbage, carrot, 
turnip, or other edible root; and even 
Queen Catherine could not command a 
salad for dinner, till the king brought 
a gardener from the Netherlauds. The 
artichoke, apricot, and damask rose, then 
wade their first appearance in England. 
IRISH COINS. 

There is now in the possession of 
Mr. Glenny, of Glenvale, in the coun. 
ty of Limerick, an ancient medal, 
found on his land, on which St. Patrick 
isrepresented as in the act of expelling 
noxious animals from Ireland. On the 
reverse, King Brian Boroimhe is repre- 
sented playing on the ancient Irish harp, 
with his crown and sceptre placed be- 
fore him. 

THE ANTS OF VALENCIA. 

M. Humboldt informs us, that ants 
abound to such a degree near Valencia, 
that their excavations resemble subter- 
raneous canals, which are filled with 
water in the time of the rains, and be- 
come very dangerous to the buildings. 

. ANCIENT BRIDLE. 

Sir Richard Phillips has in his pos- 
session the identical Bridie worn by the 
horse of William Rufus, when he was 
slain iu the New Forest. He purchased 
ita few years since of Purkis, the owner 
ol the charcoal-maker’s cottage which 
still stands near the spot, and is occu- 
pied by lineal descendants of the same 
family, who have lived there, and fol- 
lowed the same employment, since the 
sear 1100, ‘Till lately, the same man 
Was 10 possession of a wheel of the cart 
Which conveyed the king’s body to Win- 
chester. ‘The bridle is of Norman mae 
bufacture, curiously wrought, and very 


beavy, 


bat, EMERSON, 
N liam Emerson, the eminent ma- 
“Matician, was born at Hurworth, 
bear Darlington, and died there in 1782, 
‘ged about eighty-one. He was a man 


of great singularity in his manners, dress, 
and conversation ; but, beyond his scien- 
tific acquirements, it docs not appear 
that his character exhibited any thing 
agreeable: yet it is desirable to pre- 
serve anecdotes of so extraordinary a 
man; and the writer of this is induced 
to Co it, from having recently seen some 
of his works in imanuseript, containing 
nunicrous rude sketches of philosophical 
instruments, &e. His own apparatus 
must have been equally rude, as, it is said, 
his telescope consisted of three or four 
cask-siaves, and his microscope was a 
smalilicns,setin the topofa springwindow- 
fastener.—He wore, as he sat by the fire 
in winter, two pieces of bark on his shins, 
to prevent their being injured by the heat. 
He was constantly in the habit of walk- 
ing to Darlington, except in the latter 
part of his life, and then he rodea horse, 
which was valaed at not more than hallf- 
a-crown, exclusive of its skin, It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that this was 
a slow mode of travelling, which made 
him say to some passengers, “ Yell 
beat me, for ye’re a-foot.” He was on 
his way home (on foot), the only oppor- 
tunity my father had of sceing this cele- 
brated man, and then he was carrying a 
sheep’s-heart and lights, and, being in a 
state of intoxication, the road was no- 
thing too wide for him: but the bloody 
load was thrown first over one shoulder, 
and then over the other, as he reeled 
along. 

Once attending a meeting of the 
Royal Society, one of the servants at- 
tempted to intercept his progress, sup- 
posing he had missed his way, and that 
a man of his mean appearance was not 
likely to be admitted : all his reply was, 
“J’s Emerson!” which he supposed 
would be suflicient,—knowing that his 
works had found admission before him. 

DETONATING MUD. 

M. Humboldt informs us, that Don 
Carlos del Pozo has discovered, in the 
Llanos of Monai, at the bottom of the 
Quebrada de Moroturo, @ stratum of 
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clayey carth, which inflames spontane- 
onsly, when slightly moistened and ex- 
posed for a Jong time to the rays of the 
tropical sun. The detonation of this 
muddy substance is very violent. It is 
of a black colour, soils the fingers, and 
cw its a strong smell of sulphur. 
COACHES. 

Coaches were introduced in 1580; be- 
fore which time, Queen Elizabeth rode, 
on public occasions, behind her Lord 
Chamberlain. 

SALT. 

The ancients considered salt as some- 
thing sacred; on which account they 
commanded, that the salt-cellar should 
be always served up at table: and, if it 
had been forgotten, the tabie was pro- 
faned, and some misfortune impending. 
It was also ominous, if it was left all 
night on the table, and not locked up. 
The Romans derived this superstition 
from the Greeks; and it sti!l prevails 
among us, especially when it is spilt; 
which I take to derive its origin from 
very early antiquity. 

Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 

Splendet in mensa tenui salinum.— Hor. 

PROPAGATION OF A LIE. 

The difficulty of obtaining correct 
information respecting the private cha- 
racters o: those who oppose estab- 
lished creeds and opinions, is well ex- 
emplificd by the following circum- 
stance: it was related to the writer by 
the late Mr. Robert Sutcliff, a well- 
known and most respectable member 
of the Society of Friends, and author of 
Travels in the United States. Enter- 
ing an inn at Burford, in Virginia, he 
thus addressed some persons who were 
in the same room: “ The celebrated Tho- 
mas Paine lives in this town, I am in- 
formed ; what kind of a character does 
he bear here ?”—* Oh! he is a drunken 
profligate fellow; you may see hin drunk 
in this house every day of the week,’ 
In this the whole company agreed. A 
little time after, the landlady, who was 
not then in the room, brought in Mr. 
Sutclifl’s dinner: whilst she was attend- 
ing him, he said to her, “I understand 
Thomas Paine often comes to this house, 
and is-frequently drank here?” 10 which 
she replied, ‘No, sir, he never was in 
this house, that I know of, at any time: 
he comes to the window every morning 
for his letters, and that is all we see of 
him.’ The persons who had given the 
oe information being thus convicted of 
sad, that if he didnot ct ne 
re wm get runk there, 

y Were sure he got drunk somewhere, 
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To which the landlad “" 
replied, ‘ 

readily believe that; for od op 
good opinion of him since he sold the 
Americans to the English during the 
war,’—“ Pray, how did he betray th 
Americans ?’—* When he had the An 
mand of a fort on the Delaware, he sp 
plied them with black sand instead of 
gunpowder: he is a very bad man: ani 
yet he does more good to the poor in 
Burford than any other person in th: 
place’—“In what way?”—* By yisi. 
ing thera when they are sick, and re. 
lieving their distresses.”—These circug. 
stances do not require any comment. 


THE LANTERN OF MARACAYBO, 

A meteoric phenomenon, (according 
to M. Humboldt, is seen every night on 
a mountainous and uninhabited spot on 
the borders of the river Catatumbo, near 
its junction with the Sulia. Being 
nearly in the meridian of the opening of 
the Lake of Maracaybo, navigators are 
guided by it as by a light-house. This 
light is distinguished at a greater distance 
than forty leagues. Some have ascribed 
it tv the effects of a thunder-storm, or of 
electrical explosions, which might take 
place daily in a pass in the mountains; 
while others pretend that it is an air- 
volcano. M. Palacios observed it for 
two years at Merida. Hydrogen gas 
is disengaged from the ground in the 
saine district: this cas is constantly ac- 
cumulated in the upper part of the ca - 
vern Del Serrito de Monai, where itis 
cenerailly set on fire to surprise Ua 
vellers. 

CHIMNEYS. 


In the age next preceding Queen Eli- 
zabeth, there were few chimneys, eve 
in capital towns: tie fire was laid to the 
wall, and the smoke issued at the roo, 
or door, or window. The houses were 
wattled, and plastered over with clay; 
and all the furniture and utensils were 
of wood. The people slept on stra 
pallets, with a log of wood for a pillow. 


CURIOUS EPITAPH. 

A Correspondent informs us, that, mor 
than half a century ago, he copie : 
school, from a manuscript, as @ ye 1 
he got by heart, with other boys, the ~ 
lowing lines, They are written now * 
memory, as his manuscript has sige 0 
many years since: yet, from the rn . 
impression remaining, he enterta! 
doubt whatever of their amyges 7 . 
queries by whom were they writ om 
composed ? and at what period, og 
what book inserted? The title 


thus; “ Said tobe spoken bya Cabin on 








eath of the late Duke of Graf- 
on, who was shot at the siege of 


“Near to this place 
Lies stow’d his grace 
The noble Duke of Gratton ; 

As true a blade 

As e’er was made, 
Ore’er had haft on. 

Mark’d with a star, 

Was fam’d for war ; 

Of metal true 

As ever drew 


Tho’ shot like hail 
Flew about his ears, 
Through pikes and spears, 
He bravely led them on, 
More like a devil than a man, 
He ne’er did dread 
Shot made of lead ; 
Nor cannon-ball : 
Nothing at all. 
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Bat a bullet of Cork 
Soon did his work, 
Unhappy pellet! 
With grief T tell it, 
Has quite undone 
Great Cwsap’s son! 
A statesman’s spoil’d, 
A soldier’s foil’d. 
P— rot him, 
That shot him 
For a son of a w—; 
I say no more: 
Bat here lies Henry 

Duke of Grafton. 

He was second natural son of Charles 
the Second, by Barbara Villars Duchess 
of Cleveland, born Sept. 20, 1663, and 
was shot at the siege of Cork, during 
the war pending between William the 
Third and James the Second, on Sept. 
28, 1690. He served under the great 
Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marl- 
borough.—Vide Collins’s Peerage, last 
edition, by Sir Egerton Bridges, vol. i. 
page 214; and Burnet’s History of his 
Own Times. 








NOVELTIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ie 


SPLENDID work is now pub- 
£& lishing in Paris, entitled The Na- 
tural History of Mammiferous Animals; 
with original figures, painted from liv- 
ing animals. ‘The authors are, M. St. 
Ilinaire, professor of zoology in the 
Museum of Natural History, &c. and 
M. Cuvier, superintendant of the Royal 
Menagerie. 

Four numbers have appeared, in folio, 
with six plates to each number. No 
other collection but the Museum pre- 
sents such an assemblage of circum. 
stances favourable to the undertaking. 

The text in these numbers is by M. 
Cuvier. Thirteen of the figures repre- 
sent animals well known: three belong 
(0 species which have been drawn-from 
subjects not living, and eight represent 
annals that have never been pourtrayed. 
The descriptions embrace what is known 
relative to the exterior organs, and the 
use made of them, with that degree of 
litelligenee which is peculiar to the in- 
dividual. The females and the young 
“re accurately described; and every Cir- 
‘umstance connected with the re-pro- 
‘uction of the species is carefully noted. 
Particulars of this kind are fully de- 
tailed with respect to ihe Moufllon of 
Corsica, the Macako of Buffon, the 
Maki with a white forehead, and the 
Stag of Lonisiana. 

P : 7 following reflection appears in 
scription of the maki,—** There is 


a law still more general and more im- 
portant than the faculty of re-production; 
and that is, the preservation of individual 
liberty. Generation never takes place 
when the animal is bowing under the 
weight of slavery. All the arts resorted 
to, to effect this result, have proved in- 
effectual; and it appears, that, even in- 
stinct is effaced from their intellect, by 
a second nature, engendered by the ha- 
bits of slavery.” 

Whatever has a relation to the print- 
ing, the lithography, the colouring of the 
figures, is executed in a manner that 
does honour to the parties. All the es- 
sential characters are delineated with a 
fidelity and correctness that surpass all 
preceding attempts of the kind. 

—=——_——— 

M. Meyer is publishing, at the 
Hague, in French, a ‘Treatise on the 
Progress of Judiciary Institutions, as 
interwoven with the government of 
the principal states of Europe. These 
institutions the author represents as 
having an impressive influence on man- 
ners, customs, and national charac- 
ter: he considers them as the principal 
source from which we may derive the 
philosophy of history ;—the progress of 
lecislation being the progress of man- 
kind in the career of civilization, 

The author defines judiciary institu- 
tions as comprehending the organization 
of justice in general ; and he a 
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them more particularly in their relation 
with the government, with the other au- 
thorities in the state, and with the pecu- 
liar rights of citizenship claimed by each 
individual. He investigates the connec- 
tion and the distinguishing limits be- 
tween the legislative authority and the 
power of enforcing justice under the ex- 
ecutive, 

In the prosecution of his plan, the au- 
thor chiefly restricts his enquiries to 
England, France, the Netherlands, and 
Germany. Ile pronounces the institu- 
tiens of Eng!and as essentially different 
from those of all other nations ancient 
and modern, and as calling for the keenest 
researches of the philosopher. The se- 
coudary place, in importance of charac- 
ter, he assigns to France, with a double 
reference to the legal institutions under 
the ancient monerchy, and to the changes 
that have been introduced by an imita- 
tion of the English. 

'The Low Countries he designates as 
neatly related to l’'rance and Germany, 
by ties of a geographical and political 
description, but marked by very promi- 
nent differences of a more liberal cast, 
pervading the ancient and present forms 
of their jurisprudence. 

After an historical examen of the 
Jaws of Germany, the author denounees 
Russia, and the rest of the European 
states both in the south and north, as 


objects uninteresting, and unwerthy of 


attention. ‘The legislation of Russia bas 
no history, as he expresses it: though 
now a well-organized people, the whole 
body of their civil constitution has been 
produced by a single stroke of authority. 

As the nations which the author ex- 
amined were originally from Germany, 
thither he refers for the primary ground- 
work of all the existing constitutions of 
Europe. He traces and notes the germ 
of the present institutions, with the 
changes gradually operating, and the 
peculiar character stamped on each dis- 
linct period, 

The first Part only of this publication 
has appeared, relating to the ancient 
Germans. ‘The design embrases the 
history of civilization in general; and the 
work will be particularly devoted to 
that of the Middle ages, 

I 

The fourth edition of “Letters on 
the Profession of an Advoeate,” by the 
late M. Camus, has lately appeared, at 
Paris, with very Considerable auementa- 
tions, by M. Dupix, Advocate in the 
Royal Court, &c. ‘The work js now en- 
larged to almost double its former 
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contents ; and is become of I : 
in England, in the present y 
degraded state of the English bar 

These letters treat of th 
the law in general, and of the Universal 
knowledge which it requires: jp the 
language of Cicero, omniam rerum mag. 
narum atque artium scientiam. 
_ An speaking of the ancient Freneh law, 
it is observed, that it consisted rather in 
incoherent and versatile practices and 
particular decisions, than in immutable 
principles and deductions from the rules 
of natural justice. 

At present, the French law is repre. 
sented as more simple. The Five Codes 
comprise a body of principles applicable 
to all cases,—with a reference indeed to 
earlier sources, such as the Roman lay, 
but not to demi-barbarous authorities, 
which assert in every page the pre-emi- 
nence of lands and manors, the inferi- 
ority and servitude of persons, and the 
inequality of conditions. 

M. Camus was a learned canonist: 
and, as such, canvassed the principles of 
eburch-law. Here it is remarked, that 
pretensions (ultramontane) are again 
started ; and the necessity is incuicated 
of preserving France from the maxims 
and invasions of the Chureh of Rome. 

In treating of the Criminal Process, 
ihe author contends for the utmost free- 
dom, and for entire liberty, in defending 
the accused ; and, itis well known, that 
M. Camus, in the worst of times, gene- 
rously lent his official services to all the 
persecuted and unfortunate that im 
plored his assistance. 

aE ’ 

Property, considered in its connection 
with Political Rights, is the name of a0 
octavo pamphlet, just published in Paris, 
without the author’s or publisber’s name, 
but which is generally attribated 10 
M. Raperer, late Counsellor of State, 
and author of some well-known tracts 
on Political Economy. 

The long-disputed question, how far 
the earth or soil may be considered : 
the original source of ail wealth,—the 
only rea! object of property, §s here 
minutely examined, 

The author sets down three ¢ “ 
of men, among whom he divides equ’! 
the rights and title of proprictorship*— 
proprietors of immovable possess “ 
such as houses and lands; the me 
of movable capitals, whether ™ thi 
in instruments of trade, or in mere 
dize; and those who are 1D peqrere oe 
a fund of industry, manual or her nl 
tual, including all the mechamica’ 
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1819.] 
se well as the liberal and learned pro- 
7 ee undertakes to prove three 
ropositions. I. That all these propri- 
ctors have claims exactly similar, with 
respect to the possession of political 
rights. 2. That those most interested 
‘athe regulations of the social compact, 
ye such as possess movable property, 
or are gifted with the arts of industry 
sndintellect. And, 3. That these classes 
have another advantage over the pro- 
prietors of land,—that they furnish more 
essential means of serving the public. 

The author’s work is a periect ana- 
ysis of his subject; but the sum of his 
detailed arguments is, that all such 
cilizens as are proprictors, in the senses 
here specified, ought to share an equal 
plenitude of political rights. 

~<a 

Congenial with the objects of the 
preeeding, is a dissertation entitled 
Aristocracy and Democracy, or the Im- 
portance of Labour and Movable Pro- 
perty: with a motto, from Sallust, L2- 
bertatem Gloria cariorem habeo. 

The author (name unknown) insists 
that aristocracy and democracy, which 
really formed separate classes ;in so- 
ciety in the governments of antiquity 
and of the Middie ages, no longer subsist 
in France ; and that the present govern- 
ment, to secure the stability of its own 
duration, and the well-being of the 
country, must direct its aims to the 
multiplication of labour.— No other 
distinction,” he says, “ prevails, than 
the class of men of a laborious charac- 
ter, and that of wilful idlers.” 

From his general premises, he infers, 
tat government ought to encourage 
the advancement of labour, as_ the 
source Of both riches and morality,—as 
engendering the love of peace, and a 
distaste for war. 

The author‘ adds,- “whatever-re- 
proaches may be directed against the 
French Revolution, no Frenchman can 
be unmindful, that, to it he is indebted 
lor the dignity attached to personal cha- 
racter,—for the deference arid consider- 
ation now attributed to what is useful, 
and for the contempt and ridicule that 
brand what isnot so. He that would 

lush to engage in a commercial enter- 
Angi, Would now appear as foolish as 
Ne person who should grow intoxicated 
With pride on account of his letters of 
nobility,” 

The author frankly avows, in the 
‘pit of his motto, that ‘Liberty is 


“arcr tohim than glory.’ He appears. 
l 
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to be worthy of them both; as the prin- 
ciples which he inculcates are excellent, 
and the object which he has in view is 
eminently commendable. 

kt 

Among other publications that have 
recently appeared in France, illustrative 
of the physical sciences, is A Dissertation 
on Practical Mechanics, (/a Meeanique 
appliqué aux Arts,) methodically ex- 
plaining both the theory and practice 
of all such inventions as may direct the 
choice, construction, and use, of every 
description of machinery. The author 
is M. Borenis, engineer, and member 
of several learned societies. 

This is a work of considerable mag- 
nitude, and has long been a desideratum 
for the arts and artizans in general. The 
whole is divided’ into eight treatises, 
each making one volume in quarto, and 
consisting of three or four hundred pages, 
with a great number of cuts, indispen- 
sable in an undertaking of this kind, 

The author's extensive plan embraces 
the composition of machines, the move- 
ment of heavy loads, a description of 
the machines employed in the four 
kinds of architecture,—civil, hydraulic, 
military, and naval; also such as are 
used in agriculture, and in the fabrica- 
tion of articles of apparel, with auto- 
mata, and theatrical machinery. 

The author divides mechanics into 
two main branches, which have a com- 
mon origin but different directigns, 
The professed object of the former, is to 
determine the laws of equilibrium and 
motion, and to apply the same for the 
illustration of the principal phenomena 
of nature: this is called Rational Mecha- 
nies,—being altogether speculative and 
theoretical. The second division applics 


these same laws for the common benefit 


of society, and is named Practical Me- 
chanics. This latter directs the prac- 
tHioner in the choice and use of the se- 
veral methods requisite to eflect his 
purposes. ’ 

The science of rational mechanies has 
been successfully cultivated in our own 
times, by Lagrange, Laplace, and others, 
whose works have done honour to the 
ave. The prosecution of such labours, 
by the learned descending from the 
high sphere of profound abstract me- 
ditation into that of common life, and 
problems of a practical nature, would 
certainly be attended with superior ad- 
vantages. 

Archimedes obtained a higher repu- 
tation by the invention of the lever, the 


hydraulic screw, and the hydrostatic 
balance, 
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balance, than by his claborate researches 
into the geometry of solids and conic 
sections. ‘hese have been deservedly 
dignified with the highest culogiums ; but 
his inventions subservient to mechanical 
utility, have more essentially contributed 
to immortalize his name and memory. 
'l'o arrive at the necessary perfection, 
M. Borgnis is for combining and amal- 
gamating the learning of theory with the 
manual operations and minute details 
of the workman. 

The author ridicules as insignificant 
all inventions that have no beneficial 
results, and denounces as a popular er- 
ror the common saying, ‘That chance is 
the parent of discoveries. Where the 
causes are extremely simple, this may 
hold good; as when two lenticular 
glasses, undesignedly placed in a pa- 
rallcl position, at a distance from each 
other, and directed to the same point, 
indicated the principle of our telescopes: 
but this simplicity rarely occurs; and, to 
render causes productive, a complica- 
tion of preliminary circumstances is 
necessary. 

Theory is here defined to be a regular 
methodical combination of all the prin- 
ciples and consequences that have re- 
lation to any effect, natural or artificial. 
Theory may be acquired either by study, 
or by a long course of experience, under 
the conduct of a mind accurate and 
penetrating. ‘There are as many the- 
ories as there are natural or artificial 
effects. ‘The knowledge of one of these 
does not necessarily involve that of an- 
other, though a sort of aflinity may per- 
vade many. 

Here the case is quoted of Zabaglia, 
a celebrated artificer in machinery, and 
inventor of a number of constructions 
in timber, for the church of St. Peter, 
at Rome. ‘These were all remarkable 
for their very great simplicity, and for 
being exactly adapted to the purposes 
intended. ‘The greater part of these 
were collected and published at Rome, 
in a folio volume, with plates, under the 
title of Invenzioni dello Zabaglia. All 
the movable scaffolds, still continued to 
be made use of, for the decoration of the 
building, on high festivals, and in repair- 
ing the paintings and gilding of the 
entablatures, arches, cupolas, &c. have 
been executed after the models of Za- 
baglia, and have always been looked 
upon as masterpieces, 

Among other of his operations, equally 
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difficult and im 


portan 
portation of the wall, with a pa; 


t, Was the 
it in fresco by Dominichino os 
; . > Fepreseny. 
ing the Martyrdom of St a 
Also the transportation of the ch re 
the Presepio, or Manger, and the Sa . 
of the statues in the colounade of 1° 
place of St. Peter, effected withou te 
a of scaffolding. le 
_ferracina, a carpenter of P 
hibited a wonderful proof of ea 
genius, in the construction of the timber 
work on the roof of the immense Hall ¢ 
the Basilico at Padua. The bridge of 
Bassano, over the Adige, is anothe 
specimen of the resources of his art, 
Bonnequim, constructor of the ale 
cient machine at Marli, produced the 
sane, in imitation of the feld-gestanger, 
that had long been in use in his natiy: 
country of Liege. 

The object of machinery is to sur. 
mount resistance, and this, the authoro). 
serves, must be effected by some movin; 
power. Of these there are sever! 
kinds,—men, animals, water, wind, steam 
of boiling water, &c. &e. 

Motion is composed of two elements, 
—force and velocity : sometimes the lat- 
ter is wanted at the expense of the 
former; and vice versa. To produce 
these effects, there are means s0 0 
modify the two elements, as to augment 
the one by a proportional diminution 
of the other. 

It frequently happens, that a number 
of simultaneous movements are wanted, 
but in opposite directions ; the move 
ments then must be free, but retain a 
mutual communication and dependance, 
The different organs to operate on resis: 
ance, by locomotion, pressure, percls 
sion, friction, and separation, are seve: 
rally analyzed,—so that a difficult au! 
complicated subject is reduced to 
small number of clements, easy to be 
known and appreciated, 

That sort of classification which the 
author has adopted, has never been sut- 
cessfully attempted, though the neces 
sity for it has long been felt. His la 
guage is not scicutific, but perfectly ns 
telligible, even to the class of workmen. 
This perspicuity and simplicity, the ve 
lue of the materials, and the new # 
rangement introduced, must strong) 
recommend the work ; which, after - t 
however, seems to want a vocabulary " 
the technical terms employed ™ 
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To THE MEMORY OF A DEPARTED 
FRIEND. 
‘From a Manuscript Volume of Poems, by 
Mr. George Rathbone.]} 
HOU wert beauteous, my love, as the first 
‘j tints of morning 
That purple the cast of a soft summer sky ; 
Thou wert lovely, my fair, as the dew-drop 
adorning ia 
The lark’s russet pinion, when Soaring on 
high : 
Not the emerald robe that encircles the ocean, 
* With the sun peeping forth trom his bed of 
the sea, ae [ motion, 
Nor his eanopied throne, with its drapery in 
Tho’ dear to my sight, were so welcome as 


thee. 
Thy temples were girt with the locks of the 
raven, [glow, 


Young roses, illumin’d in a May-morning’s 
Tinged thy cheek, in whose dimples the love- 
god was waving 
In triumph his quiver, his arrows, and bow, 
Thou wert fair of the fairest, thy eyes wore 
the brightness 
Of the twin-stars that herald the short 
nights of spring ; 
And thy sleek swelling breasts, ivory mounds 
in their whiteness, 
To the pressure were soft as the eider- 
bird’s wing. 
But Death’s chilly fangs, ill-performing their 
duty, _ [of day, 
Nipp’d the bud of thy youth in its onset 
And the trav’ler’s last bourn, fatal meed for 


thy beauty, 
Gave thy corse to the worm, for a home 
and a prey. [sleeping, 


A stone marks the spot where thy ashes lie 
The alder-tree shrouds the green mound in 
its gloom ; 
And silence reigns there, save at times the 
breeze sweeping 
Bears the nightingale’s sorrowing dirge o’er 
thy tomb. , 
eo 
GAZELL. 
[ From the Persian.] 


Tue rose, and no companion near 5 
The spring, and wine denied ; 

The cypress, while the breezes play, 
The bulbul not beside ; 

The mead, the garden, or the lawn, 
Without the tulip there ;— 

Hafiz, an exile froin his love ; 
They are not worth a care. 


ANOTHER. 

Boy, bring me wine ! the new-blown rose 
Our vows of sanctity o’erthrows ; 
We'll haste to yonder bower, and rest, 
Like bulbuls, oa the rose’s breast; 
Rest, and quaff off the ruby treasure, 
The rose is signal flower tor pleasure ; 
Oh, think how soon its season closes, 
And give it to love, and wine, and roses. 

Muntuty MAG, No. 333. 


Hafiz, there’s not a bulbul who 


Adores the rose so much as you, H. 


*e* These are abridged from the Persian of 


Hahz. Ll have endeavoured wo accommodate them 
as much 48 possibie to the genius of our languoge, 
and have therefore been compelled to lop off what 
to us Must appear excrescences. ft May not be 
amiss to add afew particulars respecting the guzel 
Or ode, a species of Composition much admired by 
the ornentals. A gazeil is a short poem, consisting 
Of from ten to forty nes in coupleis. The two 
lines of the first couplet, and the last line of every 
Succeeding one, have the saine termination ; $0 that 
one rhyme runs through the whole poem. Fre- 
quently, also, there is subjoined to the rhyming 
word a kind of burden, which has the effect of dou- 
bling, trebling, Xe. the rhyme. Thusin the latter 
of the above odes the word gul,a rose, is subjoined 
to every rhyming line of the ode ; and in the tormer, 
in ike manner, dosh me basht, 18 of no worth. | 
have in this instance omitted the bufden, thus suse 
a the sense Ull the conclusion of the poem, 
xy which means | have given to the several distichs 
a connexion, which they want in the original, 
Another instance isin that beautiful ode of Hafiz 
the beginning of which is quoted in the notes to 
** Buuaparte, a poem,” translated as follows: 


“1 have loved,—I have known how sweet it was 
to bask 

In sunshine smiles: of whom—Oh, do not ask ! 

1 have been an exile; pining in the eloown 

Of hopeless absence: do nut ask from whom, 


It is an established custom of the eastern poets to 
introduce their names into the last couplet of their 
gazells; and it isconsidered no breach of etiquette 
for them on these occasions to launch out into the 
most extravagant praises of their talents.—See Sir 
W.. Jones’s translation of an ode ot Hahz, 


—— 
ODE ON THE DANDY-HORSES, 
Pray have you not scen 
That most clever machine, 
That's to drive out of England each prime bit 
of blood ; 
And the dandy who rides, 
Has the pleasure, besides, 
Of carrying his steed, and of walking in mud. 


Its names are quite various— 
Velocipede, dandy-horse, 
Hobby, or accelerator, or charger, 
From France just imported, 
The dandies now sport it, 
With its fifty more names, that I shall not 
enlarge here. 


It pays not either tolls or taxes, 
Costs not whips, spurs, grooms, and the fact is, 
It eats not, drinks not, and tho’ mock’d oft, 
Molly may clean it with her mop, 
And on your hat-peg hang it up, 
Or, when you’re tired of’t, put it in the cocke 
lott. 


A horse, too, is a dangerous animal, 
To cockney-sportsmen going down High- 
gate-hill, 
Whose noses, not their noddles, are in jeopardy. 
Aud, shouldthe dustman’s broom assault him, 
A skittish steed will sometimes vault him 
Into the dustman’s cart, upon a muddy day. 
Law’s cruel gripe poor Joseph Brown® 
knows, 
Who lately was put in the round-house, 





“*®°A quaker, lately taken up tor veloci- 
peding on the pavement, 
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For using on the pavement this discovery. 
Goths! to put down our dandy-horses, — 
Who! who, can tell how great our loss 185 

If law run foul of ’t—that can never be. 


For lawyers will he very willing 

To save the fourth part of a shilling, 
In their quadruple rides to Westminster. 

And of the North Pole the explorers 

On this may ride o’er ice and horrors 
And home with samples of the Pole again 

Steere 
—— 
REFLEXIONS ON THE SEASONS. 

Winter’s dread storms no longer will I 


sing, 
The humble snowdrop hails th’ approach of 
spring ; [head, 


Breaks the cold earth, then droops its gentile 
And sheds faint lustre o'er the frozen bed. 
The yellow crocus always near is seen 
Her constant partner, by the walk or green ; 
Tho’ soon, alas! those tender flowers will 
fade, 
Their bulbs increase, by Nature’s skilful aid. 
Jn sweet succession, daisies we shall find, 
Heart’s-ease and cowslips of various kind ; 
And though conceal’d, by balmy fragrance 
found, 
The purple violet spreads o’er all the ground ; 
Oh ! sweetest violet, tho’ so small thy flower, 
How sweet is thy perfume, how great its 
power ! 
Thy rival rose, in Nature’s splendid train, 
Bursts forth her buds, and re- adorns the plain ; 
The full-blown flowers her tender stems sup- 
ort : 
This Sse plant adorns the cot and court. 
But, hark | that note, how pleasing to the ear; 
It is the cuckoo’s : summer must be near. 
Pinks and carnations, now, have each their 
share 
Of my dear mother’s love and fostering care. 
Whether the tulip is the florist’s pride, 
Or the auricula, I cannot decide. 
In Sol’s full lustre shines our rival belle, 
So richly white : where does the female dwell ? 
Her glorious master setting in the west, 
She hides her beauty, and retires to rest. 
Her name, the lily, once more to honor rais’d, 
Has on the banners of King Louis blaz’d. 
The woodbine, too, along the hedge is seen, 
Breaks into flower, and brightens all the 
green. 
The rosy children, as they trudge along, 
Collect wild blossoms, and with artless 
tongue 
Offer their nosegays to the list’ning fair, 
And beg a trifle, to reward their care. 
Now fast approaches that most anxious time, 
When all the genial warmth of Britain’s clime 
Js wanted, that the farmer’s active hands 
May reap the produce ot his fertile Jands. 
The poor, distress’d tor many months before, 
Had begg’d, with plaintive voice, trom door to 
door, 
Are now employ’d. They reap, they bind the 
corn ; 
Without complaint the autumn’s heat is borne 
"That season is arriv'd : no more they roam 
For every one cajoys the haryest-home. 


. And the pride of the groves 






[Dee, 1 
IMITATED FROM ANACREON 
To ‘pédoy +3 ray Eeaton, &e, : 
THe rose of the Loves 
Let us mingle with wine, 


On our temples entwine ; 
Whilst the bliss of the mind 
Is with nectar combin’d, 
The fair queen of Spring, 
Blushing pertumes, we sing, 
That with gods her delighttulness proves, 


E’en when Venus’s boy 
‘To the Graces’ dance goes, 
See his brows, bright with jy, 
Are enwreath’d with the rose, 
In thy haunts then, O sire, 
As I sing to my lyre, 
Bind with roses my head, 
Whilst the grass light I tread, 
With a maiden whose charms cannot Cloy, 
W. A.M, 
—<=ae 
THE WORN-OUT TAR, 
Tue ship was now in sight of land, 
And a from shore with joy did hail 
er; 
The happy hour was now at hand, 
When each sweet lass would see her sailor, 
How gallantly she ploughs her way, 
To Engiand’s shores returning back; 
And ev’ry heart is light and gay, 
Except the heart ot honest Jack. 


From hardy youth to vig’rous age, 

With sturdy arm he stemm’d the wave; 
And in the battle’s hottest rage 

He fought,—the bravest ’midst the brave. 
And many a bitter sigh he gave, 

And scarce suppress’d the starting tear; 
He wish’d the sea had prov’d his grave, 

Some shot had clos’d his long career. 


For he was old, his frame was worn, 
His cheek had lost its manly hue ; 
Unlike his glory’s rising morn, 
When big with hope his fancy grew. 
Yet was his heart as firm and true, 
In his lov’d country’s cause as warm, 
As when he cheer’d his gallant crew 
To face the foe, or brave the storm. 


By time, and toi], and sickness, chang’d, 

From friends, from home, and kindied deat, 
For thirty tedious years estrang’d— 

When he, long lost, shall re-appear, 
How will they start his voice to hear! 

And bless the day he ceas’d to roam; 
And fondly dry each grateful tear, 

And welcome the poor wand’rer home|! 


Then, while the children climb his knees, 
And age and youth stand list’ning bys 
He’ll tell, when oft he plough’d the seas 
Winds blew, and waves ran mountains hig) 5 
And, while a tear bedews each eyes 
Declare, but with a fault’ring tones 
He saw the gallant Nelson die, 
And heard the hero’s parting groans 


And shall he now neglected lie, 
A victim to disease and woe; 
Unhonor’d live, obscurely die,— 
He who has honest scars to shew? Ab, 





ee ee 
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ah, ao! ere Death shall lay him low, 
Britannia shall reward her son, 

For having nobly fac’d the foe, 

For battles bravely fought and won, 


Now let the wand’rer rest in peace, 
4nd wear out life’s remaining span: 


Here let the bold inquirer cease 
The will of Providence to scan, " 
ark are the ways of God to many— 
And he who bears misfortune’s blast, 
Shall bless each wise mysterious plan, 
And anchor safe in port at last, 


G. D--14, 
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Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Highwa ys of 
the Kingdom.* 

S the considerations which influ- 
A enced the appointment of the pre- 
sent Committee avowedly sprung from 
the successfu! trial of an improved system 
of making roads, they have: judyed it 
rivht to institute a particucar examination 
into all che circumstances of that expert- 
ment, and the various Instances ia which 
theexample has been followed, 

Mr. John Loudon MtAdam, having for 
many years directed his attentwn, asa 
magistrate ang a commissioner, to the 
improvemest of roacs, was induced to 
accept the situation of general surveyor 
of an extensive trust round the city of 
Bristo!. 

The admirable state of repair into 
which the roads under his direction were 
brought, attracted very geners| attention; 
and induced the commissioners of various 
districts to apply for bis assistance or 
advice, 

The general testimony borne to his 
complete success wherever he has been 
employed, and the proof that his im- 
provements have been attended with au 
actual reduction of expense, while they 
have afforded the most useful emp'oy- 
nent to the poor, induce your Committee 
to attach a high degree of importance to 
thatwhich he has alreacy accomplished. 
The imitation of his plans is rendered 
easy by their simplicity, and by the cane 
dour with which he has expiained them == 
though ability in the surveyor to judge of 
vieir application must be understoud as 
an essential requisite. 

Your Committee have dwelt on this 
improved system of making roads cs a 
preliminary consideration to any eltera. 
lon of the laws, being persuaded that it 
8 of essential importance to adapt the 
law to new circumstances; that the first 


~_ 


* In this Report, cur readers will find 
full and satisfactory details relative to the 
Mproved plans of Mr. M‘Adam, about 
Which the public curiosity has been very 
bioperly exited, 





step requisite is, to take effectual mea. 
sures for ensuring the formation of good 
roads; and that their preservation afters 
wards, if proper principles for their repair 
be once adopted, will require fewer leyis- 
lative regulations than former inquirers 
have deemed necessary. 

lor a full elucidation of the methods 
pursued by Mr. M‘Adam, your Commit. 
tee bey leave to refer to his evidence in 
the Appendix annexed, ay well as to that 
of bis sun, and of different commissioners 
who had wituessed the success of his 

(7.08. 

But, thouch your Committee have limite 
ed thetr first maquiries to the actual state 
of the turnpike-roads, and the result of 
recent plans fer their improvement, they 
have by no means confined their re- 
searches to the operations or the opinions 
of oneindividual, [nthe evidence which 
they subjoin will be found, in the first 
place, a description of the present yeneral 
defects of the turnpike-roads, given by 
those whose employments and interest 
render them best acquainted with the 
nature and extent of the evil; and this 
exposition is followed not only by the 
detail of Mr. M*Adam’s syststa, already 
alluded to, but by the evidence of other 
emineut surveyors and civil engineers, 
under whose superintendence the latest 
and most perfect unprovements have been 
effected, 

Your Committee consicer that high 

raise is due to the superior science ex- 
hibited by Mr. ‘Telford, in tracing and 
forming the new roads in North Wales; 
but they contented themselves with a 
general inquiry into his plans, aware that 
their merits would be particularly broughe 
under the eve of the [louse in the Re- 

orts of the Cumunitiee on the LLulyhead 
Roads, 

The concurrent testimony of all the 
witnesses examined by your Committee, 
establishes the fact, that the general 
state of the turnpikesroads in England 
and Wales is extremely defective; but at 
the same time proves, that proper mae 
nagewent 1s alone wanted, to effect the 
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least interesting result of the researches of 
your Cummi'tee, that rhe most improved 
system is demonstrated to be the most 
economical; that even the first effectual 
repair of a bad road may be accomplished 
with little, if any, increase of expendi- 
ture; and that its future preservation in 
good order will, under judicious manage- 
ment, be attended with a considerable 
annual saving to the public, 

There is no point upon which a more 
decided coincidence of opinion exists 
amongst all those who profess what may 
now be called the science of road- 
making, than that the first effectual step 
towards general iimprovement, must be 
the employment of persons of superior 
ability and experience as superintending 
surveyors, 


John Loudon M‘ Adam Esq, called in, and 
examined. 


Be pleased to state to the Committee 
the general state of the turnpike-roads, 

I have travelled at various times, during 
the last twenty veurs, to ascertain which 
are the best roads, and which the best 
means of road-making, over the whole 
kingdom, from Inverness in Scotland, to 
the Land’s End in Cornwall. I have ub- 
tained all the information that an unau- 
thorized person could expect to receive, 
In the course of travelling through the 
country, I have generally found the roads 
in a very defective state, certainly much 
worse in particular parts of the country 
than in others; and, in particular counties, 
I have found some parts of the roads much 
worse than in other parts of the same 
county, The defects of the roads appear 
to me to proceed from various causes, 
but principally from the large use of a 
mixture of clay and chalk, and other mat. 
ters, that imbibe water, and are affected 
by frost. Such roads become Joose in 
wet weather, so as to allow the wheels of 
carriages to displace the materials, and 
thereby occasion the roads to be rough 
andrutty. More pains, and much more 
expense, have been bestowed on the 
ruads of late years, but without, in my 
opinion, producing any adequate effect, 
from want of skill in the executive de. 
partment. I consider the roads in South 
Wales, in Monmouthshire, in Cornwall, 
in Devonshire, in Herefordshire, in part 
of Hampshire, in part of Oxfordshire, and 
some part of Gloucestershire, are ma- 
naged with the least skill, and, conse- 
quently, at the heaviest expense. The 
paved roads of Lancashire appear to be 
very unprofitable, and very expensive, 
I shall mention to the Committee a few 
yoads, which [ think in a better condie 


(Dee, 1, 


tion, and under a better system of », 
ae 


nagement. _ Eastward of Bridgewater; 
Somersetshire, near Kendal in W . 
moreland, and near North Allen Ete 
Yorkshire, the roads appear to Wy | 
much better state than in other pa fe 
the kingdom ; and there is a sti kj we 
ference in the moderate rate of {) eir ol, 
which I have always found most moderate 
where the roads are best managed, [ 
consider the reason of the roads in those 
parts being in a better condition than in 
other places, is, from greater skill and a. 
tention being paid to the Preparation of 
the materials, and the manner o 
them on the roads, 

Has your attention been directed to the 
roads in the neighbourhood of London; 
and can you state to the Commit 
whether any corresponding improvement 
has taken place in this district I think 
jess improvement has taken place round 
London than in the country, On the 
new Surrey roads, the example set by the 
pieces of road made at Blackfriars and 
Westminster bridges has induced a litle 
amendment; the materials have been 
more carefully broken, and they have 
continued to use the hammers, rakes, and 
other tcols, which were recommended to 
them; but the general improvement is 
unimportant; and I am not aware that 
any alteration has taken place in the sy+ 
tem of expenditure, and the mode of 
being supplied with materials, or in em- 
ploying more competent surveyors. 

Fiom the experience you have had in 
the improvements that have taken place, 
have you found that these have been at- 
tended, generaliy, with an increase of 
diminution of expense t—In general, the 
expense must be diminished by the i- 
provements. The repairs of one hu 
dred and forty-eight miles round Bristol, 
and many expensive permanent 1mprore 
ments and alterations, have been made 
in the last three years, during which a 
floating debt of upwards of 1400. bes 
been paid off, a considerable ge 
of the princ'pal debt has been made, a 
a balance of a considerable amount Is 
maining in the hands of the ayo 
applicable to further alterations, oF * 
the payment of part of the debt, at ( 
discretion of the commissioners. 

Please to inform the Committee, * ‘4 
are themeans, in your opinion, the am 
eligible to be adopted for the ameliora - 
of the roads throughout the ag 7 
That questiun, I think, divides itse!!! “ 
two branches: the operative Per tbe 
making the roads, and the care © wd 
finances and the mode of their-expe™ 
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tin preparing roads, cannot be ef. 
jected without procuring a wore skilful 
«tof subesurveyors; young men, brought 
- to agriculture and labour, must be 
cought and regularly instructed, Itis a 
bysiness that cannot be taugat from 
hooks, but can only be acquired by a la- 
borious practice Of several months, and 
actual work upon roads, under skilful 
coad-makers. Young men who have 
been accustomed to agricultural labour 
are fittest to be made road-surveyors, as 
their occupations have given them oppor. 
waities of being acquainted with the 
value of labour, both of men and horses, 

Please to explain to the Committee in 
what way you think the labour of men, 
women, and children, may be substituted 
for that of horses?—~I have generally 
found that a much greater quantity of 
materials have been carted to the roads 
than are necessary, and therefore the ine 
crease of horse-labour has been beyond 
any useful purpose, and that, generally, the 
rads of the kingdom contain a supply 
of materials sufficient for their use for see 
veral years, if they were properly lifted 
and applied; this is to be entirely done 
by men, women, and children,—men, lift- 
ing the roads, and women and boys, and 
men past hard labour, breaking the stones 
which were lifted up. 

By lifting the road, you mean turning 
itup with the pick-axe ?---Yes; that [ 
consider as man’s work: taking up the 
materials, and breaking the stones, I 
consider the work of women and chil. 
dren, and which indeed ought to have 
been done before those materials had 
been laid down. 

How deep do you go in lifting the 
roads ?—That depends upon circum- 
stances, but I have generally gone four 
inches deep; I take the materials up four 
laches deep, and, having broken the larger 
pieces, | putthem back again, - ~~ 

Please to explain to the Committee the 
mode of breaking the stones, so as to 
admit of the labour of men, women, and 
children?—-When the stones of an old 
road have been taken up, they are gene- 
rally found of the size that women and 
boys can break them with small ham- 
mers, and therefore I would propose to 
employ these people to break those stones 
always before they are laid back in the 
roads, 

Is it your plan for those people to 
break those stones standing, or in a sitting 
Posture?—-Always in a sitting posture ; 
because I have found that persons sitting 
“ill break more stones than persons 
Handing, and with a lighter hammer, 
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Does the plan which you have men. 
tioned of breaking-up the roads, apply te 
gravel roads, or only to those roacs com. 
posed of hard stones?—In gravel roads, 
andin some other roads, it would be im- 
possible to break them up to any advan 
tage: and in several places which [ will 
explain, I should think it unprofitable to 
litt a road atall. There is a discretion 
of the surveyor, or the person who has 
the execution of the work, which must 
be exercised, I did net order the road 
in the neighbourhood of Reading to be 
lifted; but I directed, wherever a large 
piece of flint was seen, it should be taken 
up, broken, and put down again; and [ 
directed the road to be made perfectly 
clean: [ am speaking of a gravel road 
now: and [ directed that additivnal 
gravel should be prepared in the pits by 
screening the dirt very clean from it, 
breaking ail the large pieces, and brings 
Ing that upon the road in very light coats, 
not exceeding two inches at a time; and, 
when those coats were settled, to bring 
others of very clean materials upon the 
road, until it settled into a solid, smooth, 
hard surface, and which the coachmen, 
in their mode of expression, say * runs 
true.” The wheel runs hard upon it: it 
runs upon the nail, 

Uninfluenced by the state of the wea- 
ther?—Perfectly so, 

In your experience, have you observed 
that on gravel roads the materials are 
generally very unskilfully and improperly 
applied ?—Generally so. Ithink, always, 
I may say; for I think I never saw them 
skilfully or properly managed, 

To what particular practice do you ale 
lude, when you inform the Cummittee, 
that gravel is unskilfully applied to the 
roads in general?—TI see that, on gravel 
roads, the gravel is put on after being 
very impertectly sifted, and the large 
pieces not being broken, and the gravel 
is laid on the middle of the road, and 
allowed to find its own way to the sides. 
Now, the principleof road-making I think 
the most valuable, is, to put broken stone 
upon aroad, which shall unite by its own 
angles, so as to form a solid hard sur- 
face, and therefore it follows, that, when 
that material is laid upon the road, it 
must remain in the situation in which it 
is placed, without ever being moved 
again; and what I find fault with putting 
quantities of gravel on the road 1s, that, 
before it becomes useful, it must move its 
situation, and be in constant motion, 

In order to attain the advantage you 
allude to in the angular materials, I take 
it for granted, it is your plan to have the 
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larger pieces of gravel well broken ?— 
Certainly; but I mean further, that, in 
digging the gravel near London, and 

laces where there are vast quantities of 
on and that loam adhering to every 
particle of the gravel, however small, [ 
should recommend to leave the very 
small or fine part of the gravel in the pits, 
and to make use of the larger part which 
can be broken, for the double purpose of 
having the gravel laid on the road in an 
angular shape, and that the operation of 
breaking it is the must effectuel opera- 
tion for beating off the loam that adheres 
to the piecesot gravel. ‘There are other 
cases besides that of gravel, in which [ 
should think it unprofitable to lifta road, 
The road between Cirencester and Bath 
is made of very soft stone, and is of sv 
brittle a nature, that, if it were lifted, it 
would rise in sand, and there would be 
nothing to lay down again that would be 
useful. I should not recommend lifting 
of freestone roads for the same reason, 
because it would go so much to sand, that 
there would be very littleto lay down again, 
I will explain what 1 have done to that 
road between Cirencester and Eath, I 
was obliged to lift a little of the sides of 
the road in order to give it shape, but in 
the centre of the road, we, what ourmen 
call, *‘ shaved it;” it was before in the 
state which the country people cail 
**yridironed,” that is, it was in long 
ridges, with long hollows between, and 
we cut down the high part to a level 
with the bottom of the furrows, and took 
the materials and sifted them at the side 
of the road, and returned what was usee 
ful to the centre. 

In the formation of roads under your 
management, to what shape do you give 
the preference: I allude to the convex 
shape or the flat?—Il consider a road 
should be as flat as possible, with regard 
to allowing the water to run oi! it at all, 
because a carriage ought to stand u 
right in travelling as much as possible, 
I have generally made roads three inches 
higher 1 the centre than I have at the 
sides, when they are eighteen feet wide ; 
if the road be smooth and well made, the 
water will ruu off very easily in such a 
slope. 

Do you consider a road so made will 
not be likely to wear hollow in the mid- 
dle, sv as to allow the water to stand, 
after it has been used for sume time?— 
No; when a road is made flat, people 
will not follow the middle of it as they 
do when it is made extremely convex. 
Gentlemen will have observed, that, in 
roads very couves, travellers generally 






[Dee, 
follow the track in the middle wh; ’ 
the only place where a carriage — e 
upright, by which means three fatoe, 

ney 


are made by the horses and the Whee! 
aud water continually stands : 


I think that more water actu 
UPON A Very Convex road 
which is reasonably flat, 

What width would you in general r¢. 
commend for laying materials on a tur, 
pike-road?—That must depend upon 3 
Siiuction. Near great towns, roads of 
course ought to be wider than farther ia 
the country. Roads near great towns 
ought not to be less than thirty or forty fee 
wide 5 but, at a distance from great towns, 
1 would be a waste of land to make them 
so wide, 

In what way co you make the water. 
Courses at the sides of the road; I ask 
that question, having observed the fann. 
ers, In exercising their power of cleaning 
out their ditches, dic them to such a 
depth as to render them dangerous to be 
passed at night ?—1L always wished the 
ditch to be so dug as that the materials 
of the road should be three or four inches 
above the level! of the water in the ditch, 
and to that poimt we endeavour to bring 
the farmers, but they are very unwilling 
to clean the ditches at any time when 
cailed upon, and, when they do it, if they 
find veyetable mould in any quantity at 
the bottom of the ditch, they wiil prose- 
cute their inquiry much deeper than is 
useful, ur proper for safety. _ 

What depth of solid materials would 
you think: it right to put upon a road, in 
order to repair it properly ?—I should 
think that ten inches of weli-consolidated 
materials is equal to carry any thing. — 

That is, provided the substratum is 
sound ?—No; § should nos care whether 
the substratum was soft or hard : I should 
rather preter a soft one toa hard one. 

You don’t mean you would prefer a 
bog ?—If it was not such a bug as would 
not allow a man to wal’ over, I should 

refer It. 
. What advantage is derived from te 
substrata not being perfectly — 
think, when a road is placed upon a bar 
substance, such as arock, the road - 
much souner than when placed on 4% 
substance. . 

But, must not the draught of a reed 
be much preater on a road whic Se 
very soft foundation, than over une ihe 
is of a rocky foundation 2—I “ee ad 
difference would be very litle 9 “ 
because the yield of a good roads +4 
soft foundation, is not perceptible. 


To use the expression to aan 
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alluded as being used by the 
coachmen, would a carriage ron $0 true 
at road, the foundation of which was 
cas upon One of which the founcation 
was hard 2—If the road be very good, 
and very well made, it wil be so solid, 
25 hard, as tO MaKe NO diierence. 
And I will give the Committee a strong 
stance of that, ia the Knowledge of 
many gentemen here. TI he road in 
cymersetshire, between Bridgewater and 
Cross, is mostly Over & Morass, which is 
» extremely solt, that, when you ride in 
a carriage along the road, you see the 
water tremble in the ditches cn each 
side; and, after there has been a slight 
frost, the vibration of the water from the 
carriage on the road, will be so great as 
to break the young ice. That road is 
partly in the Bristol district. I think 
there is about seven miles of it, and at 
the end of those seven miles, we come 
directly on the limestone rock, I think 
we have about five or six miles of this 
rocky road immediately succeeding the 
morass; and, being curtous to know what 
thewear was, I had a very exact account 
kept, not very lately, but I think the dif- 
ference is as five to seven in the expendi- 
wre of the materials on the soft and hard. 

Have you ever inquired of the coach 
men, on which of those two descriptions 
of roads the carriages run the lightest P= 
Yes, have ; and I have found that there 
is no difference, if the road be equally 
smooth on the surface, whether it be 
placed on the soft ground or hard. 

But, in forming a road over a morass, 
would you bottom the road with small or 
iarge stones ?—I never use large stones 
onthe bottom of a road; I would not 
put a large stone in any part of it, 

[Informing aroad across a morass, would 
vou hot put some intermediate material 
between the bog and the stone ?—No, 
never, 

_ Would you not put faggots ?—No, no 
laggots, 

How small would you use the stones ? 
—Not to exceed six ounces in weight. 

Have you not found that a foundation 
0! hog sinks No, not a bit of the road 
Snks; and we have the same thickness 
of materials on the one as on the other. 
Ifa road be made smooth and solid, it 
"ill be one mass, and the effect of the 
‘wostrata, whether clay or sand, can 
Never be felt in effect by carriages going 
"ver the road ; because, a road well made 
“es itself into a body, like a piece of 
Uinber ora board. 

In making a road under these circum- 
“aaces,dv you make the whole of the 


hare 


depth of materials at once?=No, I pre. 
fer making a road in three times. 

To what size would you break the hard 
materials ?—To the size of six ounces? 
weight, 

Do you not think this is an indefinite 
criterion ; had younot better mention the 
size ?—No ; idid imagine myself, thatthe 
difference existed to which you allude, 
and I have weighed six ounces of dife 
ferent substances, and am confident there 
is little dilerence in appearance, and 
none in effect; I think that none ought 
to exceed six ounces: I hold six ounces 
to be the maximum size. If you made 
the road of all six-ounce stones, it would 
be a rough road ; but it is impossible but 
that the greater part of the stones must 
be under that size. 

Do you find a measure or ring through 
which the stones will pass, a good method 
of regulating their size?—That isa very 
good way, but I always make my sure 
veyors carry a pair of scales and a six- 
ounce weight in their pocket, and, when 
they come to a heap of stones, they weigh 
one or two of the largest, and, if they are 
reasonably about that weight, they will 
do; it is impossible to make them come 
exactly to it. I would beg leave to say, 
in all cases of laying new materials upon 
an old road, I recommend loosening the 
surface with a pickaxe a very little, so as 
to allow the new materials to unite with 
the old; otherwise, the new materials, 
being Jaid on the hard surface, never 
unite, but get kicked about, and are lost 
to the roads: wherever new materials are 
to be put down upon an old road, I re- 
commend a little loosening ; but that [ 
don’t call lifting. 

Have you stated what thickness of new 
materials you would lay down on an old 
road?—I should consider an old road 
would_not want new materials if it had 
ten inches of materials before, but I 
should only pick up the materials, and 
break the large stones; and, if there were 
any want of materials, I would lay on as 
much as would bring it up to somewhere 
about the ten inches. 

Would you prefer doing that in dry 
weather or in wet weather?—In wet 

veather, always ; I always prefer mend. 
ing a road in weather not very dry, 

Would not fewer ruts be made, if it 
were nore the custom for horses to draw 
in pairs ?—l believe gentlemen are not 

venerally aware of what a rut consists. 
There are two kinds of ruts, generally 
speaking ; one is arut, produced by dise 
placing Ul-prepared materials, and that is 


thecommon rut. When a road is made 
of 
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of ill-prepared materials, the wheel piles 
them up one upon another, and that 
forms a very narrow rut, which just holds 
the wheel ; but a rut made by wear upon 
a smooth surface, is rather a concave 
hollow than a rut, and will present no 
difliculty to a carriage in travelling ; and 
that is the difference between a rut pro- 
duced by wear in avery well-made road, 
and that produced by displacing the ma- 
terials. 

Is there not much injury done to the 
roads by the heavy weights both of 
coaches and waygons?—I am not dis- 
posed to think, that, upon a well-made 
road, the weight of coaches is material, 
or that it would be judicious to make any 
legal provisions atfecting that subject. 
Tn regard to waggons, I conceive, that the 
loads carried upon wheels of the descrip- 
tion encouraged by recent acts of Parlia- 
ment, whatever their weight, would be 
very little injurious to well-made roads, 
I think a waggon-wheel of six inches in 
breadth, if standing fairly on the road 
with any weight whatever, would do very 
little material injury to a road well made 
and perfectly smooth, ‘The injury done 
to roads, is by these immense weights 
striking against materials; and, in the 
present mode of shaping the wheels, 
they drive the materia's before them, in- 
stead of passing over them; because, I 
think, if a carriage passes fairly overa 
sinvoth surface, that cannot hurt the 
road, but must rather be an advantage 
to it, upon the principle of the roller, 

Are you not of opinion, that the im- 
mense weights carried by the broad- 
wheeled waygons, even by their perpen- 
dicular pressure, do injury, by crushing 
the materials? —On a new-made road the 
crush would do mischief, but, on a con- 
solidated old road, the mere perpendicu- 
lar pressure dues not do any. But there 
isa great deal of injury done by the coni- 
cal form of the broad wheels, which ope- 
rates like sledging, instead of turning 
fairly. There is a sixteen-inch wheel 
waggon which comes out of Bristol, that 
does more injury to our roads than all 
the travelling of the day besides, 

What remedy would you propose to 
cure the defects of the general system of 
road management ?—My opinion is, that 
the only cure would be to have people of 
a better station of lite placed over them 
in the direction of this business; that 
each county or large district in the couns 
try ought to have an officer in the cha- 
racter of a yentleman, to oversee the 
surveyors of the —— not only to di- 


rect them what to do, but t 
work is judiciously "and moe 
cuted : and I think a very small Sg 
portion of the sum now wasted brn 
management, would pa 
ihcanes. ° tiie tae 
Do you think a controlling power. ex 
blished in thé metropolis, te ete 
cate on the subject throughout the i 
dom, would ;be an advantageous esta, 
blishment ?—T think it would be a ver 
profitable and desirable establishment, 
Have you any loose guess, in your own 
mind, as to the extent of the revenve 
throughout the kingdom raised for the 
purpose of maintaining roads?—I hare 
Leen led to guess a million and a quarter 
a-year as the toll-revenue, from the cir 
cumstance of there being five-andetwene 
ty-thousand miles of turnpike-road in 
England and Wales. 


Thomas Telford, Esq. called in, and examined, 
In the first place, state to the Committee 
in what respect you consider the roads of 
the kingdom at present to be defective, 
either in their formation or management? 
— With regard to the roads in England 
and Wales, they are in general very dle- 
fective, both as to their direction and in 
Clinations ; they are frequently carried 
over hills which might be avoided by 
passing along the adjacent valleys; at 
present, the inclinations are inconveni. 
ently steep andlongecontinued, I might 
instance many principal lines, over 
which I have had frequent occasion to 
travel. I shall select the great road from 
Holyhead, through North Wales to 
Shrewsbury, and from thence by Bir. 
mingham and Coventry to London, On 
the Welsh portion of it, those parts which 
have been improved under the direction 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners for 
the Holyhead road, the inclinations were 
formerly (in many instances) as much a 
one in six, seven, eight, nine, and ten, the 
width at the same time frequently notet- 
ceeding twelve feet, without protection 
on the lower side, and the roadway itsel 
of improper construction. The smprove 
ments which have lately been made in 
North Wales, I beg leave to submit &% 
models for roads through hilly countre. 
Although these improvements have been 
made through the most difficult and pre 
cipitous districts of that country, val 
longitudinal inclinations are 10 gene 
less than one in thirty: in one instances 
for a considerable distance, there #4 . 
avoiding one in twenty-two ; ¥ - 
another, for about two hundred yates 
one in seventeen ; but, in these two 
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the surface of the roadway being made 
yliarly smooth and hard, no inconve- 
nience is experienced by wheeled car- 
rages. On flat ground, the breadth of 
the roadway is thirty-two feet ; where 
there is side-cutting not exceeding three 
feet, the breadth is twenty-eight, and 
along any steep ground and precipices, 
it is twenty-two, all clear within the 
fences; the sides are protected by stone 
walls, breast and retaining walls, and 
parapets: great pains have been bestowed 
on the cross-drains, also the draining the 
ground, and likewise in constructing firm 
and substantial foundations for the me- 
talled partof the roadway, From Shrews- 
bory upwards, the road at present is en- 
cumbered with many hills, all of which 
mht be avoided, or much improved, 
There isa very long one between Shrews- 
bury and Havgate, several between that 
point and Shiffnal, two between Saiffual 
and Wolverhampton, one between Wol- 
vefhampton and Birmingham, viz, at 
Wednesbury, &c. Maiden Hill, between 
Birmingham and Coventry; Braunston 
Hill, between Dunchurch and Daventry ; 
acontinued succession of hills between 
Daventry and Towcester ; afterwards the 
well-known Brickhill and Hockliffe-hills ; 
besides the very circuitous and imperfect 
ruad between South Mims and Barnet. 
The shape, or crossesections and drains 
age of the roads, are quite as defective as 
tie general direction and inclinations; 
there has been no attention paid to cons 
structing a good and solid foundation for 
the roadway: the materials, whether of 
gravel or stones, have seldom been sufhi- 
ciently selected and arranged; and they 
lie so promiscuously upon the road, as to 
render it inconvenient to travel upon, 
and promote its speedy destruction. ‘The 
shape of the road, or cross-section of the 
surface, is frequently hollow in the mid- 
dle, the sides encumbered with great 
banks of mud, which have accumulated 
sometimes to the height of six, seven, and 
eight feet ; these prevent the water irom 
failing into the side-drains: they also 
tirow a considerable shade upon the 
road itself, and are gross and unpardon- 
able nuisances, The materials, instead of 
being cleansed of the mud and soil with 
Which they are mixed in their native 
‘tate, are laid promiscuously upon the 
road; this, in the first instance, creates 
“i unnecessary expense of carriage to 
“€ road, and afterwards nearly as much 
Hi removing it, besides inconvenience and 
“Ostruction to travelling: the materials 
*hould therefore be cleansed, on the spot 
"here they are procured, from every 
MoxtuLy Mag. No. 333. 
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particle of earth, by screening, or, if ne= 
cessary, even by washing. Some addi- 
tional expense might in the first instance 
be incurred by these operations, but it 
would be found by much the most econos 
mical and advantageous mode in the 
end. In all cases, materials, in their na- 
tive State, are composed of particies and 
pieces of different sizes; it is most ime 
portant, that those should be separated, 
and that the largest size should be re- 
duced to not more than six or eight ounces 
in weight, and laid in the bottom part of 
the road: those that are under that 
weight or size may be laid on the top 
surface of the road. The surface itself 
should be made with a very gentle curve 
In Us Crossesection, just sufficient to per. 
mit the water to pass from the centre tos 
wards the sides of the road ; the declivity 
may increase towards the sides, and the 
xeneral section form a very flat ellipsis, 
so that the side, at the time, should (upon 
a road of about thirty feet in width) be 
nine inches b low the surface in the mid« 
dle, Connected with the cross-section, 
are the side-drains which.are to receive 
the water, and which drains, in every ins 
Stance, I particularly recommend to be 
on the field-side of the fence, with apere 
tures in that fence for the water to pass 
from the sides of the road into them, 
The fences themselves on each side 
form a very material and importaut sub- 
ject, with regard to the perfection of 
roads; they shouid in no instance be more 
than five feet in height above the centre 
of the road, and all trees which stand 
within twenty yards from the centre 
of it ought to be removed. I am sure 
that twenty percent, of the expense of 
improving and repairing roads is incurred 
by the improper state of the fences and 
trees along the sides of ity on the sunny 
side more particularly ; this must be evie 
dent to any person who will notice the 
state of a road which is much shaded by 
hgh fences and trees, compared to the 
other parts of the road which are exposed 
to the sun and air. My observations, 
with regard to fences and trees, apply, 
when the road is on the same level asthe 
adjacent fields; but, in many cases, on 
the most frequented roads of England, 
more stuff has been removed trom time 
to time than was put on ; the surlace of 
the road is consequently sunk into a 
trough or channel trom three to six feet 
below the suriace of the fields on each 
side; here ail attempts at dramage, or 
even common repairs, seem to be quite 
out of the question; and, by much the 
most judicivus and economical mode will 
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be,to remove the whole road into the field 
which is on the sunny side of it. In cases 
where a road is made upon ground where 
there are many springs, it is absolutely 
necessary to make a number of under 
and cross drains, to collect the water and 
conduct it into the aforesaid side-drains, 
which I have recommended to be made 
on the field-side of the fences. 

In constructing the bottom part of a 
road, (which would, of course, be made 
of an elliptical form,) if it is upon clay, or 
other elastic substance, which would re- 
tain water, I would recommend to cover 
the whole bottom of the road with vege- 
table soil, in cases where the natural 
shape of the road admits; I would not 
remove the original surface ; and, where 
there are inequalities, { would fill them 
up with vegetable soil, so as to cut off all 
connexion with clay. Where gravel is 
the material to complete the road with, 
I have already mentioned that it ought 
to be completely cleansed of every parti- 
cle of clay or earthy substance, and its 
different sizes ought to be selected and 
arranged by means of riddling or wash- 


ing: in the use 


of earth or clay adhere 50 mu 


stones, that it 
exposed to the 


veral months, and then ridd 


again, In thj 


different sizes and shapes 5 allt 


are round ought to be broke 
small hammer; 


mers, I beg leave to draw 
of the Committee to their w 


and manner o 


l 
of the riddle, the ‘le 


t 
frequently requires A 


Sun, air, and Frost, for s 


led or 
e: 
$ gravel, the stones are of 


hose thay 
nN with a 
and, in mentioning ham. 


the Attention 


eight, sha 
f using, which is of a 


more importance than any one can coy 


ceive who has not had much e 


Xperience 


in road-making ; the difference in ma. 
naging this operation being not less tha, 


tem per cent. 


and is, besides, of equa 


importance towards the perfection of the 


road. The size 


and weight of the hammer 


I would apportion to the size and weight 
of the stones, and the stones should be 
broken upon the heap, not on the ground: 
it must he evident, that, using round stones 
will be the means of deranging the posi 
tion of those near them, and of grinding 
them to pieces. 
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To Cuarces Tanner, of Plymouth, 
Tanner ; for an Improvement in pre- 
serving or curing of Raw Hides and 
Shins, by the application of certain 
Materials hitherto unused for that Pur- 
pose.—Jan. 4, 1819. 

HE materials of which Mr. Tanner 
makes use being well known, and 
already applied in various manufacturing 
processes, it is only the application of 
them to the purposes above recited, that 
he claims under these letters-patent. 

The materials are the following. First, 

soap-makers’ spent or salt Ices, or the 

same more or less concentrated by boil- 
ing down, or otherwise ; or the above 
mentioned spent or salt lees, reduced by 
evaporation to a solid substance ; or the 
above mentioned spent or salt Ices, re- 
duced by evaporation and fusion to the 
substance commonly known by the name 
of black ashes, or the said black ashes 
refined, and thus converted into the sub- 
stance commonly known by the name of 

English ashes. Secondly, the spent or 

waste ashes from soap-makers’ barilla 

vats. ‘Thirdly, kelp. 

His method of applying the aforesaid 
materials, is cither in the moist Way or in 
the dry way. In the muist way, he takes 
a quantity of the spent or salt lees, to 
which he adds a suflicient quantity of 





any or all of tl 


1e above mentioned mate- 


rials in substance, or a Ice or lees drawn 


from them in 


the usual way. In the 


liquid or pickle thus prepared he in- 
merses the hide or skin for the space of 


ten hours. 


Mr. T. then takes it ont of 


the pickle, and folds it up, with the flesh- 


side outwards. 


In this state it will re 


sist putrefaction, from one month to 
twelve months, according to the streng!! 


of the pickle 


which has been made use 


of. The spent or salt lees, and the othet 
materials aforesaid, differ so much 19 


different samp 


les, both with regard to the 


quantity and quality of the ingredien's 
of which they are composed, that it's 
not possible to give any certain rules for 
composing the pickle that shall be inva- 
riably applicable. In the dry way: he 


takes kelp or 
the aforesaid 


black ash, or any other of 
materials produced from 


evaporating the spent or salt _ , 
mixture of all or any of the aforesaié m 


terials; and, 


having reduced them, by 


erinding, or otherwise, to pieces 4 
the size of peas, he takes a hide or ; IN, 
and, having spread it out, with the tie “ 
side upwards, he sifts on it pa veg™ 
quantity of the aforesaid materials, ™ 


proportion va 
quality and th 
the length of 


rying according 10 r 
e season pss bide “ 
time that tended 
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tended to be preserved. He then covers 
xith another hide or skin, having, like 
{he former, its flesh-side upwards ; and 
treats this second preciscly in the same 
way as the first. Proceeding in this 
manner, he forms a pile of twenty hides 
or skins, more or less, and allows them to 
remain in this state for six hours; after 
which he ties them up separately, or in 
pairs, with all the composition that re- 
mains adhering to them, 

Although the above method of pre- 
erving hides and skins in the dry way is 
effectual, yet Mr. I’. has found, by expe- 
rience, that it is advantageous to mix 
with the other materials, previously to 
their being used, about one-fourteenth 
part of fresh-burnt charcoal of wood or 
of bone, ground toa powder. ‘The use 
of the charcoal is two-fold. In the first 
place, it tends to preserve the hides by 
its own antiseptic quality; and, in the 
second place, by giving to the materials 
or composition a certain degree of 
snonginess or porosity, it enables them 
to absorb the slime and other moisture 
which may exude from the hide or skin, 
and thus contributes still farther to pre- 
vent putrefaction. Of this composition, 
tle patentee finds that eight pounds is 
siicient to cure an average-size hide ; 
but, if itis intended that the hide shall be 
kept for many months, he increases the 
quantity of the composition to between 
tcuand eleven pounds’ weight. 

—=_ 
To Joseru Hix, of Paulton, Somerset- 
shire, Gentleman; for an improved 


Machine or Top for the Cure of 


Smoky Chimneys.—Jan, 23, 1819. 

This machine for the cure of smoky 
chimneys consists of, first, a self-acting 
valve, suspended by two chains (and 
balanced) in a frame, which may be 
pltced within the chimney some way 
down from the top, and, when a sudden 
gust of wind attempts to pass down the 
chimney, this valve will close, and again 
immediately rise when the pressure of the 
Wind is gone ; but, if it should be consi- 
dered that some aperture is necessary to 
tarry off the smoke, in the event of the 
valve being kept down by the pressure 
ofthe wind, Mr. H. has provided for this 
by four other valves below, at the sides, 
‘0 as to suffer the smoke to escape when 
tie top valve is pressed down by the 
Wind, 

Experience has proved that, notwith- 
standing every guard to stop the wind, 
twill Sometimes force its way down 
the sides of chimneys, and drive the 
smoke at the lower part into the room: 


to prevent this inconvenience, Mr. H. 
has contrived a hood, covering the throat 
of the chimney, with a small pipe or tube 
on its top; this pipe is attached to the 
hood by two twin buckles or otherwise, 
and fitted at the bottom to an aperture 
in the hood, for the purpose of admitting 
a chimney sweeper. ‘The pipe is pro- 
vided with valves, and the hood is 
fixed into the chimney so as to prevent 
any air from passing down, except 
through the small pipe against which 
the valve will act; and the vacant space 
is intended as a depét for the soot which 
may fall. It has been found, that chim- 
heys sometimes smoke, from want of a 
sullicient draft of air to create a current ; 
in order to provide for this, he proposes 
an air-pipe, to be laid from any conve- 
nient part, with a valve, if necessary, to 
prevent the wind from rushing in, and 
conducted into a box behind the stove 
or fire-place, and thence over the opening 
of the fire-place, and immediately uader 
the houd: this pipe is to be perforated 
with holes, and a guard partly to cover 
it, in order to direct the current of air. 


<= 
To Paut Stave Knieut, of Lancaster 
Moor, in the Connty Palatine of Lan- 
caster, Gentleman; for anew and im- 
proved kind of Fire-Engines, Pumps, 
or other Engines, in which are used 
Pistons working in Barrels or Cylin- 

ders.—April 3, 1819. 


This invention consists in making the 
barrel or barrels of such engines or 
pumps curved, in the form of a segment 
of a circle ; and which circular form (it 
is evident) necessarily requires a corre- 
sponding form in the piston-rod or rods. 
Superiority must, of course, be possessed 
by a machine which works most true 
and most easy, with the least compli- 
cation of parts; and, it is conceived, no 
engine or pump with a straight barrel, 
can be made to work so true and so 
easy, by machinery so simple, as these 
patent engines or pumps. 

[For the plates, we must refer our readers to 
the Repertory of Arts.] 





List of New Patents; and we earnestly solic't 
the Patentees to farour us with copies or 
extracts of their Specifications. 


E. W. Witiiams, of St. Mildred’s- 
court, Poultry, merchant ; for improve- 
ments in the mode of distilling. —June v6. 

W. Brunton, of Birminglaw, War- 
wickshire ; for improvements in steam-en- 
gines, and furnaces of steam-engines, by 
which a saving in the consumption of tunel 


is effected.—June ~'. | 
3L2 N. Conse, 
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444 Review of New Musical Publications, 


N. Conng, of St. Mary-le-Strand, glass- 
engraver; for an improvement applicable 
to lamps for domestic purposes.—June 30, 

J. Scuerrer, of Church-street, Black- 
friars-road, water-proof silk, linen, and 
leather manufacturer; for a machine for 
writing, which he deneminates the penno- 
graphic, or writing insttument,—July 8. 

W. Goon, of Bridport-harbour, Dorset. 
shire, ship-builder ; for an improvement in 
the art of tanning hides and sWins, and 
barking or colouring nets, sails, and other 
aiticles, by the appheation of materials 














[Dec. } 
hitherto unused for : 
July 10. aa Purpose — 

sg. begerprenn ae of Frome; for im 
rovements in dressin ‘ 
Sly 7 § Woollen cloths — 
J. HEAD, of Lower Brook-str 
venor-square, esq. 5 for a machi 
certaining the difference of ship 
of water forward and aft 
bour.—July 27. 
H. Tritton, of Clapham, €8q. ; for ap 
improved apparatus for filtration,—p. 
gust 11, 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONs, 


—— 


The Grand Overiure to the Opera “Il 
Flauto Magico,’ as performed at the 
King’s Theotre, composed by Mozart ; 
ararnged for tro Perfirnurs on one 
Pianojorte; by M. P. ing, esq. 3s. 

N the hands of Mr, King, this charm. 
ing overture of Mozart has been 
turned to excellent account as a piano- 
forte duct. In filing up the = short 
introductory movement, Mr. K, has 
preserved a simplicity and keeping which 
declare his thorough knowledge of the 
author he was treating, and of his par- 
ucular object in the cast piven to the 
opening ot the piece. ‘The arraugcment 
of the fugue required much judgment 
andthe utmost diligence, Of this the 

Ingenious editor appears to have been 

fully aware, by the delicacy with which 

he has conducted his new adjustment of 
this fine movement. The replicates are 
divided between the two performers with 
real skill, and the general harmony is 
embodied with a masterly hand. Viewed 
generally, this publication justifies our 
pronouncing it not only a delightful, but 

a useful, because an improving, exercise, 

for young practitioners on the instrument 

for which it is destined. 


Divertimento, with an original character- 
istic Russian Air, for the Piano-forte ; 
with an Introduction and Accompaniments 
Jor a Flute and Violoncello, (ad lib.) 
composed and inscribed to Ar. William 
I ilson, by F. I. Close. 3s. 

‘The publication before us comprises an 

Introduction incommon time, (muesloso,) 

anda Russian air, in the measure of two 

crotchets: the whole accompanied with 
parts tor the tlote and the violoncello, 
given in detached sheets. ‘To the few 
introductory bars (in number eighteen) 
we may, at least, award the pral-e of 

Consistency in themselves, and appro- 

priateness, with respect tothe melody to 

Which they lead. The air itself, if not 

remarkably striking, is certainly novel in 


its cast, and, in its effect,more perhapsthan 
ordinarily pleasing. The little fieedoms 
taken with some of the passages, jn 
order to accommodate them to pianos 
forte practice, and the connected stvie 
of Mi. Close’s tributary matter, are 
not a little honourable to his taste and 
judgment. 


No. {. of ‘© Il Flauto Magico,” composi 
by Mozart ; arranged for the Piano-fate, 
with Accompaniments for the Flute, ly 
S. F. Rimiault. 5s. 

The opening number of this publication 
gives a fair promise of the manner in 
which the whole will be conducted, Tie 
articles it contains are ten in number: Jo 
partis ; Ah, potessi al dolce amore; Gente 
e’quil uccellatore ; O cara immagine; La 
doce prende amoricetto; Quel suow 
ohimé; Piede snello ardito cor; Oh, cara 
armonia ; Se potesst un suono equal ; avd 
a grand march. Of these, it 1s but just 
to say, that they are adjusted with a 
degree of ability which well displays 
their respective beauties, and proves 
Mr. Rimbault’s thorough qualification 
for similar tasks. 

“¢ Hymn to Sleep ;” for the Voice and Piano- 
forte; composed by the late Dr. Hariug- 
ton, of Bath. 18. 

Dr. Harrington, (a physician,) whose 
merits in music have obtained for himan 
honourable notice in Dr. Busby’s ne¥ 
history of that science, produced a t® 
riety of vocal compositions, excellent . 
their taste, novelty, and harmonica: col 
struction; and among them we lo " 
scrupie to place the simple, natural, ai 
expressive melody, now lying on our ( 
ble. It constitutes a twoelold straits 
being partly in common and pr 
triple time, ‘The general effect 1s high 


This ballad, the words of which ve 
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by Mr. Robins, author of «& Sensibility,” 
aad other poems, 1s smooth and flowing 
in its melody ; and, in its style, is suffi. 
-jently impressive fo prove the sensibility 
of the composer, A sympatheuc core 
respondence between the air and the 
words, is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the co aposition ;—a praise, with which 
even the scientific aad ingenious musi- 
can of Aberdeen may be well con- 
rented. 


No. I. of Divertimenti for the Piano-forte; 
composed and arranged by George Nicks, 
“Ss. 

The divertimento which constitutes 
the commencing number of this periodi- 
cal publication, includes the justly-ad- 
mired air of * The last Rose of Summer,” 
The general contents of the pages are 
ingenious and agreeable; and we should 
expect that the undertaking will be suc- 
cessful. The editor, it is but fair to 
observe, has been no Jess happy than 
free, in the exercise of his talent for de. 
coration; and has demonstrated his 
power (and his will we do not doubt) to 
conduct the work, with advantage to the 
public, and credit to himself, 


A favorite Duet for two Performers on one 
Prano-forte ; composed and dedicated to 
Miss Fanny and Miss Maria Hamond, by 
James Clarke. 3s. 

_ The Duet here presented to the pubs 

licy Mr. Clarke bas embellished and 

recommended, by the judicious intro. 
duction, and alle treatment of, the ad- 
mired air, “All will hail the joyous day.” 

The general execution of his design, is of 

a lively and striking description. The 

points, or leading passages, are distri- 

buted between the performers wichin a 

well-judged proportion, and the effect 

of the whole is bold, animated, and 
interesting, 

A celebrated Hibernian Air, arranged with 
Variations for the Piano-forte ; by W.Clay- 
ton, 2s, 

Mr, Clayton’s variations to this air, so 
characteristic of the general melody of 

Treland, exhibit considerable play of 

fancy. Though the task of producing 

such adscititious matter is not of the 
highest order in point of ditticulty, some 
imagination, and a respectable degree of 
Judgment, are indispensable to itsable per. 
formance; and these qualifications are rene 
dered evident by the pages weare scanning, 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 
ie — 


REE very extraordinary improve- 

ments in the art of producing and 
multiplying impressions of engravings, 
have, during the past month, excited 
the attention of the scientific public. 
Oue of them is an American invention ; 
iheother is the contrivance of a French- 
man; and the third is an application of 
the art of stereotyping, practised by 
several persons in London. We will 
eudeavour to convey to our readers a 
succinct view of the principles of each 
of these inventions, and at an early pe- 


riod we are promised further details, 


Which we shall hasten to lay before eur 
readers:—The first of these interesting 
discoveries has been made by Mr. 
Jicos Perkins, a scientific machinist 
| Philadelphia, who, from his pre- 
eminent skill, has for some time past 
been employed by the American Banks 
inthe fabrication of notes, by means 
which baffle the feeble combinations of 
“'3ery. It is the peculiar merit of 
Mr, Perkins’s notes, that they are ca- 
bable of exhibiting the highest pertec- 
tion of the art of engraving ; while at 
ihe same time every impression, though 


Muieus of them nay be required, is 


equal to a proof. This apparently im- 
possible condition has been overcome 
by the masterly combinations of Mr. 
Perkins. His mode of proceeding is 
as follows: He first causes the subject 
to be engraved on a flat plate of soft 
steel, which, being duly hardened, is 
thei capable of impressing a similar 
surface of soft stecl in a cylindrical form, 
The cylinder in its tarn being hardened, 
is then capable of impressing other flat 
plates of soft steel, or copper-plates ; and 
one cylinder can thus multiply steel or 
copper plates, in any desirable number, 
equal in effect and delicacy to the first 
engraving. L'rom these, of course, any 
number of impressions on paper may be 
taken, all fac similes of one another, and, 
if steel plates are used, they are all equal 
to proofs ; or, if copper, they may be re- 
newed as often as they begin to wear. 
The apparatus for transferring the im- 
pressions, as well as various apparatus 
for producing endless lines in beautilul 
scrolls, and for other purposes, all of 
American invention, are highly credit- 
able to the genius and manuiactures of 
the United States: but Mr. P. has proved 
his fertility of contrivance, by inventing 

a machine 
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a machine for copper-plate printing, by 
which he is enabled, with thirty-six 
plates and the labour of four men, to 
produce one hundred and eight impres- 
sions in a minute; six thousand in an 
bour; and sixty thousand in a working 
day. This machine consists of a wheel 
of four feet diameter, on the periphery 
of which he fixes thirty-six plates; and 
then, by supplying an endless reel of 
patent paper, which is made to descend 
between the plates on the surface of the 
wheel, and a suitable apparatus for ink- 
ing the plates as they pass round, in the 
manner of Cowrer’s printing-machine 
and of calico-printing, he is enabled to 
take good impressions in the above sur- 
prising numbers. Mr, Perkins, with 
his partner, Mr. F'arrMAn, an able en- 
graver on steel, are at present engaged 
in submitting specimens to the Bank 
committee, before whom a competition 
exists between these gentlemen, Messrs. 
APPLEGARTH and CowPer, and some 
other artisis and mechanists, the full 
development of which will afford cu- 
rious matter for the history of the arts.* 
The second discovery to which we al- 
lude, is that of a French artist, who, by 
employing an clastic plate, on which to 
take an impression, and then stretebing 
the plate, is enabled to retake another 
impression from the expanded figure, 
from which second impression he then 
prints impressions of. an enlarged size, 
corresponding line for line with an ori- 
ginal small engraving. In the way in 
which this discovery was first an- 
nounced, the public were led to suppose 
that a reality existed in the art of con- 
juring, and that a power was discovered 
of taking great and small impressions 
from the same plate on the same sub. 
stance. The time, however, is arrived, 
when conjuring in mechanics, as well as 
in philosophy, must be abandoned, in 
spite of the force of prejudice with which 
men called learned still cling to their dar- 
lings,—attraction, gravitation, affinity, 
repulsion, kc. Ke. The third invention 
to which we have alluded, is a variation 
of the art of stereotyping. It is found 
to be practicable, so commensurate are 
the qualities of plasticity and cobesion 
of certain atoms, that the same matcrials 


—- 


* In a future Number, we hope to be 
enabled to lay before our readers, a notice 
of some philosophical discoveries of Mr. 
Perkins, which will disturb many favourite 
dogmas laid down in the schools of En- 
rope; and taught as axioms, froin which to 


dissent has been treated as unbearable 
heresy. | 





Literary and Philosophical Intelligence; 


which afford a matrix of (Dee, ‘ 
are also sufficiently delicate to pre 
a bas-relief ofa Copper-plate, from which 
impressions can be cast and re-cast 
pable of being worked at a mins 
» . ; » & printing. 
press, and of producing fair impressi 
on paper of the original design fa 
this improvement the public areindehted 
to Messrs. Applegarth and Cowper; - 
itis practised by other persons in ca 
derable perfection; and seems likely to 
a —_ in memcatiog the graph 
Hingstrations of books, wij 
ing their cost. > ene 

The Publishers and Booksellers of 
London, having resolved that the Ma. 
gazines, and other Monthly Journals 
shall, in futare, be ready on the evenine 
before the last day of the month, the 
Country Booksellers may calculate on q 
more regular receipt of them than here. 
tofore; and the subscribers to monthly 
works may also expect to receive them 
a day svoncr than usual. 

The first volume of the periodical work 
of New NovE Ls and NoveELtettes may 
be expected in January, unless some new 
work of importance should Icad to ils 
postponement till February. 

It is proposed to open a subscription 
for raising a cenotaph to the memery of 
Dr. JouN WoL Lcort, the distinguished 
poet under the name of Peter Pindar, 
esq. in Dodbrook Church, the parish 
that gave him birth, and for which per- 
mission has been obtained from the 
Rev. J. C. L. Young, A.M. the rector. 
In all ages, monuments have been 
erected to perpetuate splendid talents; 
and, by holding the mirror up to view, 
stimulate others to seek the road to 
fame. Lichfield has dignified her ca 
thedral with a sculptured memorial to 
the memory of the immortal Johnson, 
and surely the south bams of Devon will 
not be less eager to do similar honour to 
the renown of her Wollcot.* 

The expected Memoirs of the Pro- 
tector OLIVER CRomWELL, and his sous 
Richard and Henry, illustrated by on- 
ginal letters, and other family papers; 
by Oliver Cromwell, esq. a desceuten 








* The Kingsbridge Bank will receiv 
subscriptions, which may also be paid to 
any of the following bankers, to be ~ 
mitted to that firm, viz. the ye oes 
Bank, Plymouth; the West of Eng 4 
Bank, Exeter; the General Bank, ae 
mouth; the ‘Totness Bank, Totnes; 
Newton Bank, Newton Abbott; the As 
burton Bank, Ashburton ; and : 
Masterman and Co. London. 









of the family; ornamented with six 
raits, from —_ pictures, will 
in December. 
* Mr Nasn’s beautiful Drawings of 
Views in the City of Paris, and of the 
genery in its environs, have been put 
‘ato the hands of the first engravers; and 
a superb work is announced for publi 
cation in February, and for continuation 
in quarterly numbers. The proprietors 
have engaged Mr. Joun Scott, formerly 
editor of the Stamford News, and Cham- 
ion, and author of Travels in France 
and Italy, to conduct the literary de- 
artment. ‘The historical and literary 
recollections, and the anecdotes belong- 
ing to each object, or suggested by it, 
will be carefully collected, and attached 
to the respective views. 

Avery interesting topographical work 
js announced, to be continued periodi- 
cally, describing London before the 
Great Fire. It will consist of a series of 
copies of ancicut engravings aud pic- 
tures, With historical and topographical 
accounts, illustrative of the early state, 
buildings, monuments, and antiquities, of 
the Metropolis. ‘The prints (exclusively 
of engraved descriptions beneath) will 
beaccompanied with from one to two or 
more sheets of Jetter-press each. Every 
sixth number will conclude a part, con- 
taining twenty-five plates, and eighty 
pages of letter-press ; and four parts, or, 
at the utmost, five, will complete the 
work; which will contain one hundred 
or one hundred and twenty-five plates. 

The tenth Number of the New Voy- 
ages and ‘Travels, will contain Prior’s 
Voyage from Calcutta to Java and the 
Spice Islands, 

Travels in varions Countries of the 
East; being a continuation of Memoirs 
relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, 
Kc. are annonneed, by Ronert WAL- 
Pole, M.A. ‘This volume-will contain, 
among other papers, observations made 
by the late Mr, Browne in parts of the 
Turkish empire ; a biographical memoir 
of him; also, an account ef a journey 
from Suez to Mount Sinai; of another, 
through part of Persia to the ancient 
Susa; the Arabic inscriptiou discovered 
by Belzoni in the Pyramid of Cephrenes; 
travels in Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, 
and in the islands of the Arcbipelago; 
with remarks on the natural history, an- 
liquitics, manners, and customs, of those 
conntries, 

_ Memoirs of John Tobin, author of 
Ne Honey-moon, &c. &e. ; with a se 
lection from his unpublished manu- 
“tipts, are preparing by Miss Bencen, 


author of Memoirs of Mrs. Elisabeth 
Hamilton, &e. 

A series of Anecdotes, collected and 
arranged under separate heads, by 
SHOLT9 and Reusen Percy, brothers 
of the Benedictine Monastery, Mont- 
Benger, are in the press. It is said to 
be the fruit of much curious reading 
during many years of monastic seclue 
sion ; and, while it embraces a vast fund 
of entirely original matter, will omit 
nothing particularly worthy of preser- 
vation in the anecdotal treasures either 
of ancient or of modern times. ‘The 
first four parts will consist of anecdotes 
of Humanity, ancedotes of Eloquence, 
anecdotes of Enterprize, aud anecdotes 
of Youth. These will be followed by 
anccdotes of science, of genius, of 4i- 
berty, of heroism, &c. 

Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG, surgeon of the 
Cancer Institution, Gerrard-street, Soho, 
will recommence, early in January next, 
his course of Lectures on the Nature 
and Treatment of Cancer, and other 
analogous diseases, as particularly con- 
nected with his new and successful me. 
thod of treatment by pressure. The 
success and principles of this practice 
will be established and illustrated, as 
heretofore, by cases on the spot. A 
printed prospectus of these lectures may 
he had at the Institution ; where arrange- 
ments are now made for the residence 
of four medical students. 

A History of the Crusades for the Re- 
covery and Possession of the Holy Laad, 
is announced by Cuas. MILLS, esq. an- 
thor of “a History of Muhammedanism,” 
in two volumes octave. ‘The object of 
this work is, to supply the want in Eng- 
lish literature of a full relation of the 
European expeditions into Palestine. A 
view is also taken of the chivalric inst} 
tutions and the Latin states in the East, 
during the heroic ages of Christendom, 

Itincraries to Timbuctoo and Kassina, 
recently received by the Academie des 
Inscriptions, translated from the Arabic 
hy M. de Sacy, investigated by M. de 
Walkenaer, aud translated into English 
by I. E. Bowptcu, esq. conductor of 
the mission to Ashantec, will be publish- 
ed in December. An Itinerary from 
Dagwumba to Mecca, and a memoir on 
the traces of Egyptian emigrations and 
colonies in Ashantee, will be prefixed. 

Mr. Ramsuaw, copper-pla'e printer, 
of Fetter-lane, bas received the gold Isis 
medal of the Society of Arts, for an im- 
proved plan of copper-plate printing. 
He uses hot steam in place of charcoal 
fires, the effluvia of which are so inju- 

rious 
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rious to the health of the workmen, and, 
at the same time, lead to many acci- 
dents by fire. By the old process, each 
man works over a charcoal fire, without 
any chimney to carry off the vapour 
arising from the burning charcoal. He 
formerly had thirteen of those fires in 
his workshops, and one sea-coal fire or 
stove in his drying-room ; but, by the new 
process, the use of the thirteen charcoal 
fires has been superseded. 

The Transactions of the Literary So- 
ciety of Bombay, Vol. IL. illustrated 
with engravings, is in the press. 

The third volume, in two parts, of the 
Collectanea Greeca Majora, is preparing 
by Professor DunbAR. 

Mr. SMART is preparing the Practice 
of Elocution; being the sequel to the 
Theory of Elocution, lately published, 

A poem will speedily be published, 
entitled the Thoughts of One that Wan- 
dereth, in four books or reveries, on the 
World, Kings, Prostitution, and Death, 
by Wa. A. Mircue ct, esq. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
with silhouette portraits, for 1819, is in 
the press, containing: 1. Memoirs of 
those celebrated Men who have died 
within the years 1818-19. 2. Neglected 
Biography, with biographical notices 
and anecdotes, and original letters. 3. 
Analysis of recent Biographical Works. 
4. A Biographical List of Persons who 
have died within the British dominions. 

An Inquiry into Cpinions, ancient 
and modern, concerning Life and Orga- 
nization, is printing, by J. Barcvay, 
M.D. lecturer on anatomy, F.A.S.E. &e. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Wesley, 
the founder of the English Methodists, 
by Rosert SOUTHEY, esq. in two vo- 
Jumes octavo, illustrated by portraits of 
Wesley and Whitfield, will appear in a 
few days. 

Several new periodical works are, as 
usual, announced at the conmencement 
of the new year ; among which, two 
claim for title the London Magazine, and 
another the emphatic one of Christian, As 
usual, also, we fear nothing from compe- 
tition; being determined that this Miscel- 
lany shall continue, as it has long been, 
the first in originality, intelligence, and 
usefulness. When we commenced our 
Jabours, there were but three works of 
analogous pretensions; and, though 
there now are nearly thirty, yet compari- 
son and rivalship have never proved in- 
jurious to us, 

Mr. W. Jay is printing the Domestic 
Minister’s Assistant; being a course of 
morning aud evening Prayer (for five 
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weeks), for the use of fa o- h 
Prayers for particular Occasions, "i 
On the Ist of January wit] appear 
first Number of a new literary J tte 
entitled the Retrospective Refke 
sisting of criticisms upon analyses ot 
and extracts from, curious, useliy! ‘fe 
valuable books in all languages, whi 
have been published, from the revivs) ¢ 
literature to the commencement of th 
present century. It will be Continued 
quarterly. 

A University has been established 
Corfu by Lord Guitprorp, under th: 
auspices of the British covernment, 
His lordship has appointed to the diffe. 
ent chairs Grecks of the first abilities: 
and his intentions have been seconte 
with much effect by Count Capo dk 
tria, a native of Corfu, who, being ap. 
prised that M. Politi, a young Leuc:. 
dian possessed of knowledge and ta. 
lents, desired to profess chemistry in 
the Tonian Islands, remitted to bin 
funds sufficient to procure the apparatus 
necessary for the laboratory, Ke, 

Mr. Hone has just ready for publica. 
tion, a new edition of Mr. Horne Tooke's 
masterly defence to the action brouglit 
against him by Mr. Fox, for a share of 
the expenses incurred in taking the 
election at Westminster in 1790, when 
Mr. Tooke stood a candidate to repre- 
sent that city in Parliament. This eti- 
tion is published verbatim from Mr. 
Tooke’s own copy, at the request of 
few of his old friends, and is limited to 
a sinall number. 

An Epistle in Verse, written from 
America in the year 1810, by CHagits 
LesLey the younger, Is printing, under 
the direction of a gentleman of Li- 
verpoo},. ’ 

An improvement has been made in 
the Hungarian Fountain. Mr. Boswell 
a mechanist, first improved upon It, by 
rendering the pump sclfacting; bul 
Jas. HuNTER, esq. of ‘Thurston, N.B. 
raises water above the original reset- 
voir, by the descent of a ecertam porken 
of it. A very small pump has continue’ 
working for three months without being 
touched, raising about two tons of water 
in the four-and-twenty hours, It acts 
entirely without friction; and the raill- 
water collected on the top: of a 1% 
will pump up a corresponding wer 
of pure water from a well as deep as ‘s 
house is high. It is said, Dee dine 
be found most useful where a large b i! 
of water is to be raised through ghee 
height; and, consequently, May dis 
plied to canal-loeks, to prevent 4 
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of water, restoring the water to the up- 
yer level from the lower locks. Its 

rinciple depends upon the alternate 
filling and emptying of four reservoirs 
with airand water, by means of pipes 
and valves. 

Mr. ANDREW Horn will publish in 
January, a work on the insufficiency of 
Nature and Reason, and the Necessity 
of Revelation, to demonstrate the Exist- 
ence and Pertections of the Deity. 

A reprint will be ready for delivery in 
afew days, consisting of the two supple- 
mentary volumes of Vitruvins Britanni- 
ews, by Woolf and Gaudon. They have 
been long out of print, and much wanted 
to complete sets of the work. 

A volume is in the press, bearing for 
tile Christianity no cunningly-devised 
Fable; being six discourses on the evi- 
dences of Christianity, by the Rev. H. 
C. O‘DonnoGuus, A.M. 

To render glass less brittle, put the 
glass vessel into a vessel of cold water, 
and let this water be heated boiling-hot, 
and then allowed to cool slowly of itself, 
without takiag out the glass. Glasses 
treated in this way may, while cold, 
he suddenly filled with boiling-hot wa- 
ter without any risk of their cracking. 

SWEDEN. 

The Swedish government has ordered 
anew translation of the Bible, and a new 
book of hymns for divine service. Te- 
forms are also in contemplation for the 
amelioration of the Civil Code, the Forest 
Code, and the System of Military Tac- 
tics. A new College at Stockholm will 
raise the number of public collezes in the 
Kingdon to eleven. These colleges or 
Unversities are, at present, represented 
asin a flourishing condition, In the first 
quarter of the current year, there were 
at Upsal 1197 students, and at Lund 
about 600. The total number of pupils 
at the diferent establishments for the 
purposes of classical literature, amounts 
lo 3485, 

Throughout the kingdom of Sweden 
Proper, there are forty-five public presses 
°F printing-ofiices, sixteen of which are 
at Stockholm ; there are also forty-six 
urnals or periodical publications, eight 
which appear in the capital. In this 
hunber we may reckon the Iduna, the 
Penelope, the Journal of Medicine, the 
“ournal of Animal Magnetism ; and the 
Magazine of Arts and Novelties, by the 

iron Boye. A Journal of Literature is 
regularly published in the College of 
Upsal, as is also another for the Sciences 
tnd Arts, under the name of Svea, 

lonTHLY Mac, No, 333. 
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DENMARK. 

In Denmark, M. Schumacher, Captain 
of Artillery, has invented a species of 
fusee, which may prove of much utility 
to geography and neteoruloyy, They 
possess a force greatly superior to the 
Congreve fusee, and rise to a prodigious 
heibt. At their highest point of elevas 
thon, they make an explosion, which scate 
ters through the air a mass of light so 
clear and so strong, that it may be dis- 
tinctly ascertained at the distance of 
thirty leagues. He proceeded to the little 
island of Hiclm, in the Katteyat, and 
there his fusees, on their ascension and 
explosion, were visible at the Observae 
tory of Copenhagen. Though the dis- 
tance is near thirty leagues, he saw, 
through a telescope, the explosion ap- 
pear and disappear, like a star of the 
first magnitude. A hundred fusees of 
this description, would be competent for 
measuring with precision any great arc of 
a circle. 

M. Asranamson, having made it his 
business to investigate the method of in- 
struction indicated in the Lancaster sys- 
tem, received in the month of February 
last, an order from his government to 
make a trial of this plan at Copenhagen. 
On the eighth of March, he tendered his 
Report as to the results of the under. 
taking, with forty pupils of the military 
schools. ‘The next day, the king went 
to visit and inspect the rising establish- 
ment, and pronounced it worthy of his 
patronage. In a rescript, dated May 
14, his Majesty ordered the management 
of the school to be placed under the di- 
rection of M, Abrahamson, and altos 
gether free from any popular superine 
tendance or interference, with a special 
charge to make a monthly report to the 
king on his progress. 

“Among other new publications that 
have appeared in Denmark, we may 
notice the Miscellanea Hafniensiag—a 
theological and philological work, pub- 
lished periodically by the learned Bi- 
shop Munter. Also volume the fifth 
of Historia Regum Norvegicorum, ora 
History of the Ancient Kings of Norway, 
translated into Danish and Latin from on 
antient manuscript, and published at the 
expense o! yovernment, by the Professors 
Tuortak and Wervaurr. Also anew 
Collection of Memoirs of the Royal So- 
ciety of Sciences at Copenhagen, for the 
years 1809 to 1812; and the second Part 
of the Voyage of Gchienscliaeger. 

PRUSSIA. 

Gymnastic school's have been esta- 
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bhshed by order of the government at 
Berlin, and generally throughout the 
states of the Prussian monarchy. These 
exeicises are in future to form a sepa 
rate branch of instruction in all other 
public schools. 

The» University of Padeborn, in one 
of the Westphalian provinces which now 
make an integral part of the Prussian 
monarchy, has been suppressed, and 
Padeborn contains, at present, only one 
College and one Seminary. ‘The Univer- 
sities of Munster and Duisberg are 
likewise suppressed, and the students of 
all the three Universities repair, for the 
most part, to Bonne ; but the professors 
retain their appointments till provision 
can be made for them elsewhere. 

The press having been placed under a 
rigid censorship in Prussia, Hanover, &c. 
yreat discontents have arisen in Cone- 
sequence, 

GERMANY. 

Dr. Hartmann, of Frankfort on the 
Oder, has published in a German medi- 
cal journal, a statement, according to 
which he is able to produce at pleasure 
an efflux of electrical matte: from him- 
self towards other persons. ‘The crack- 
ling is to be heard, the sparks seen, and 
the shocks felt. He has now, it is ase 
serted, acquired this faculty in so high a 
degree, that it depends on his own plea- 
sure to make a spark issue from his 
finger, or to draw it fiom any other part 
of his body. 

More than forty new journals have 
been either published or announced in 
Germany since the Congress at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and the number is every day 
uicreasing. These journals have, in ge- 
neral, assumed new and singular titles, to 
stinulate public curiosity; but most of 
them are likely to be suppressed by ar- 
bitrary acts of the governments, in con- 
sequence of the late conspiracy at Carls- 
bad and Frankfort against the rights of 
the people. 

Que consequence of the representative 
system lately established in Bavaria, is 
the publication of a new journal, which 
reports the proceedings of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and frequently criticises 


[Dee, 
and animadverts on their det... 
The editor is Baron FE, DA materi 

Previous to the year 1805, there ee 
no other establishments for the blind . 
Germany and the adjacent states ~ 
the common hospitals; but, since rw 
period, a number of institutions for the 
instruction of the blind, have been o : 

° Me 
nized on the model of that at Paris 
described in the work of Guillé. Ae 
at Vienna in 1805; one at Berliy . 
1806 ; one at Prague in 1807 ; at An, 
sterdain in 1808 ; at Dresden in 1809: 
at Zurich in 18103 and at Copenhacey 
10 1811. Similar establishments are nog 
organizing in Wurtemberg, and in all ihe 
chief cities of Bavaria, 

FRANCE, 

An Account has been published » 
Paris of the operations which have been 
undertaken tu determine the figure of the 
earth, by M. Brot; and of every thing 
that has been done for these 150 years, in 
regard to determining the figure of the 
earth, It appears that ML, Biot ba 
brought home with him thirty-eight s. 
ries of observations on the pendulum, of 
five or six hours each; 1,400 observa 
tions of latitude, in fifty-five series, taken 
as many to the north as to the southol 
the zenith; and about 1200 heights of the 
sun, to determine the accuracy of the 
clock. Such part of the calculations as 
tine has permitted to be executed, proves 
that the results will be conformable to 
those already deduced from the theory 0! 
the moon, and from the measurement 0! 
terrestrial degrees compared together & 
great distances. 

The Emperor of China has sent tothe 
Emperor of Russia some imperial tes, 
( Zenopoma thea Sinensis.) This plant »as 
brought to France in October 1817; a 
is said to he the tea commonly used by 
the Eniperor of China and the Man- 
darins. In France it has already gro"" 
to the height of two or three feet. The 
best mode of preparing it, is to bring 7. 
plant to table, that the leaves may - 
plucked off and infused in the teapot 
while fresh. The infusion thus prepa'e" 
is declared to be balsamic and stomach’ 
in the highest degree. 
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' ‘ —- in the 
ACTS PASSED i the 59th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, OF 
FIRST SESSION of the SIXTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 


AP, LXXXV. 


To amend and 


—_— 


Cap. LXXXVI._ For regulative 


. ’ of 
correct an Act of the last Session of the Exercise of the Right fe alt 
Parliament, for the Regulation of Pa- Pasture in the New Forest, im the 


rish Vestries in England.—July 7. 
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of Svuthampton ; for repealing Parts 
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Majesty; and for the beticr Collection 
and Recovery of the Gale Rents in the 
Forest of Dean, in the County of Glow- 
cester.—duly 7. 

The officers of the New Forest empow- 
ered to seize cattle unlawfully depasturing 
thereon. ; 

Persons not having right of common to 
forfeit 10s. for each beast, and 6d. per day, 
For second offence, 20s. and 6d. per day. 
For third offence, 50s. and 6d. per day. 

Persons having right of common, turn- 
jng out beasts in the winter season, to for- 
feit7s. foreach beast, and 6d. per day. 
For second offence, 14s. and 6d. per day, 
For third offence, 21s. and 6d. per day. 

Cap, LAXNAVIT. To grant to his 
Majesty certain Duties of Excise in Ire- 
land on Malt.—July 12, 

For every barrel of malt in stock on or 
after Jan. 5, 1820, an additional duty of 
4s, 8d, 

For every barrel of malt made after 
that dav, a duty of 14s. 

Countervailing duties to be paid on the 
importation of malt, &c, into Ireland, 
\iz.: For every barrel of malt, 14s. ; for 
every barrel of beer, 9s. 9d.; for every 
galion of spirits, 6s. 

Maltster to be charged 9s, 4d. per bar- 
rel for the malt chargeable for the month 
ending Jan. 5, 1£20; but, in every fo low- 
ing mouth, 14s. per barrel shall be charged, 

Cap, LANNVHIL. Yo repeal the 
anual Excise Duties upon Malt, Tcbac- 
co,and Suuff, continued by an Act of the 
present Session of Parliament, and to 
grant other Duties in liew thereof, for 
the Service of the Year ending the Sth 
day of July, 1820.—July 12. 

_ Duty on malt, &c. granted by 59 Geo. 
li, C. 3, tO Cease, 

In licu of the duties repealed, the fol- 
lowing shail be paid: For every bushel of 
walt, 1s,; tur every pound of tobacco aad 
sonft, 1s, -- “7 . 

Cap, LAXXIX. Tocontinue, until 
the 10th day of October, 1824, an Act 
made in the 57th Year of his present Ma- 


jesty, for suspending a Part of the Du- 


ties on Sweets or Made Wines.—July 12. 
Cap. XC. For the Prevention of 
Frauds in the Duties on Soap ; for pre- 
treing the Books vr Papers called Spe- 
c'mens, left by Officers of Excise on the 
remises of T'raders ; and for requiring 
more speedy Payment of the Excise Du- 
“es on Printed Calicoes.—July 12. 
Cap. XCI. For giving additional 
aeilities in Applications to Courts of 
qty, regarding the Management of 
states or Funds belonging to Charities. 
July Le, ot 
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Parts of two Acts passed in the 39th and 
goth, and the 52d Years of his present 


When it shall appear that the directious 
of a court of equity are regnisite, commis. 


Sroners may certity the particulars to the 


attorney-general, Who may apply tocom. — 


mefice a suit in the Court of Chancery, or 
Court of Exchequer, &e. ° 

No proceedings subject to a Stamp 
duty. 

Persons refusing to appear before com- 
missioners, or to produce deeds, ar re- 
fusing to answer questions upon oath, lia- 
ble to be fined by the Court of King’s 
Bench or Exchequer. 

When regulations are insnficiant for a 
due administration of the funds of any in- 
stitution, trustees Inay apply to Chancery 
for relief. 

Cap. AXCIL. To enable Justices of the 
Peace in Ireland to act as Such, in cere 
tain Cases, out of the Limits of the Coun- 
ties in which they actually ave; to make 
Provision for the E-xveention of Warrants 
of Distress granted by them; and to au. 
thorize them to impose Fines upon Con- 
stables and other Officers for neglect of 
Duty, and on Masters for ill-usage of 
their Apprentices.—July 12. 

Justices of the peace in Ireland may 
act for adjoining counties, provided they 
are resident in one of them, 

Justices may impose fines upon consta- 
bles, &c. for neglect of duty, and on mas- 
ters for ill-usage of apprentices. 

Cap. XNCIIL To cvntinue for one 
Year, and from thence until the enc of the 
then next Session of Parliament, an Act, 
nade in the S6th Year of his present 
Majesty's Reign, to make Provision for 
sceuring the Profits of the Ojjice of Clerk 
of the Pleas of his Majcity’s Court of 
Exchequer in Treland.--JSuly 12. 

Cap. ACIV. To explain and amend 
two Acts, passed in the 39th and 40th, 
and 47th, Years of his present Majesty, 
concerning the Disposition of certain 
Real and Personal Property of lis Ma- 
jesty, his heirs, and successors.—JSuly 12, 

His Majesty may direct the execution 
of trusts of lands escheated, &c. and may 
grant the same to trustees for that pur- 
pose, or for restoring the same to the fa- 
mily, &c. or for rewarding discoverers, or 
to the families of aliens or other persons 
unconditionally, or in consideration of 
money ; Or to a trustee to sell. 

Cap. XCV. For confirming ancient 
Separations of Towns corporate from Pa- 
rishes, in regard to the Maintenance of 
the Poor.—duly 12. 

Separation of towns from parishes, and 
distinct appointment of overseers, lawital, 

But, with respect to the poor, such se- 
paration must have commenced within 
sixty years. 
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[ 452 J De. 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 


With an HisToRIcAL and CRITICAL PRoémy 


UM. 


—<l_ 


*,* Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their W, 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month, 


orks, are 


Seen 8S Sol 


HE book, published within the 

month, which will long remain a 
standard in our libraries, and a monu- 
ment of the author’s learning and indus- 
try, is Dr. MaccuLtocn’s Description 
of the Western Islands of Scotland, in 
two closely-printed octavos, with a 
quarto volume of superior engravings of 
siews and sections of rocks and strata. 
At the same time, the work is not to be 
understood as one of a popular cast, but 
as devoted to the sciences of mineralogy 
and geology, and susceptible of being 
read with interest only by adepts in 
those sciences. Here and there only, 
Dr. M. condescends to notice subjects 
of popular interest: but be proves the 
universality of his learning, by a very 
curious disquisition on the Highland 
music, and by occasional observations 
on the manners of the people, aud on 
topics of political economy, which 
prove (although he recommends the 
depopulating and wicked monopoly of 
Jand in large farms) that, if other sub- 
jects had equally claimed the author's 
attention, bis work weuld have been as 
able as it now is, on the topics to which 
it is expressly devoted, 

A second Part of a work, Cistin- 
guished for the genius of its drawe 
ings, the high finish of its engravings, 
the elegance of its style, and the cor- 
rectness of its opinions, has appeared 
within the month, uuder the title of 
Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Derby- 
shire, by E. Ruopes, esq. with ene 
gravings by G. Cooke, from drawings 
by Chantrey, our illustrious sculptor. 
A number of curious facts and ance- 
dotes, relative to local objects, have 
been assembled; while the views carry 
those to the spot who never were there, 
and revive pleasing associations in those 
who have had the good fortune to make 
tlie tour of that picturesque and unique 
conntry. 

A gem in metaphysical and physio- 
logical philosophy, is the volume ealled 
Sound Mind, just pubiished by Dr. Has- 
LAM, a gentleman who, as the expe- 
rienced and able surveon of Bethlem 
Hospital, has perhaps had better oppor- 
tunities of observing the phenomena of 
mind than any person that eve 


Wrote 
ol those 


Nor is Dr. Lf. a 


atas tee 
Sus? ccts. 
v 


mere observer of facts; 


for his mind j 
stored with learning, and instigated 


an active and liberal spirit of rescareh, 
It is to be regretted that Dr. Haslam 
should have remained unacquainted 
with the true sources of animal motion, 
and that he should speak of the Will, as 
creating and commencing motion, in. 
stead of treating of animal motions a 
simple transfers, and casy appropriations 
of the great motions of the earth, of 
which all the bodies upon it are the ne. 
cessary paticnts. This simple and wi- 
versal theory would have corrected 
many of his reasonings: nevertheless, 
Dr. H. has added more original views 
than any individual to this branch of 
knowledge ; and bis work ably and bo- 
nestly supports the doctrines of Lav- 
rence, Which for a season have been 
shadowed by bigotry and folly. 

A liberal spirit is evident in the 
“ Phystological Fragments,” of Mr. 
Bywater. He not only doubts of the 
existence of occult influences, but, by 
some original and interesting observa. 
tions and experiments, shows the pro- 
bability of the phenomena attributed 
to them being the results of the agency 
of one universal influence ; and which, 
modified by different combinations of 
matter, give rise to mechanical, che. 
mical, and vital, motions, He says, 
“the chief object of these remarks is 
to show the probability that these 
electrical agents are not, as some 
writers have supposed, permanent and 
widely-diffused agents, but only occa- 
sional forces, produced by an acct 
dental combination of circumstances; 
and that all the clectric phenomena 
we behold, arise from the efforts these 
newly-formed agents make to restore 
that equilibrium which art or nature 
has destroyed.” He also adduces some 
very curious experiments, in which be 
traces the influence of the same prt 
ciple in the formation of the animaleal 
infusoria, vegetables, polyp, Ke. 5 = 
he concludes with some observations a 
speculative hints, tending to show how 
much the application of the same we 
ciple will facilitate our reasonings on™ 
cause of animal motions. : 

Dr. Baron’s Enquiry into the a. 
and Origin of Tubercles and 7 ae a 


oo 
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perhaps the basis of a very extraordi- 

change in the physiological pa- 
ro ee of the age. Without the teme- 
. of uttering more than he has seen, 
or seeing more than existed, Di. B. 
coms likely to establish, what has been, 
if not quite unknown, at all events very 
Jatent. 

A Dictionary of Astrology has been 
published by Mr. WILson, who, believ- 
ing in the possibility of predicting the 
events of men’s lives, secks to raise this 
exploded art once more amoung the li- 
beral sciences. On his own principles, 
this is a respectable work ; that is, it is 
well written, and exhibits a body of 
what, among adepts, are considered as 
sound doctrines. We must again, how- 
ever, enter our protest against this art, 
which misleads, merely because it has 
been associated with the sublime ob- 
jects in the heavens ; whereas, ary other 
set of signs, as Marbles knocked against 
awall, or Cards dealt in a particular 
manner, Which have had predetermined 
qualities assigned to them, would an- 
swer the very same purposes as _ the 
Pianets. The signs, whatever they be, 
merely determine the prognosticator ; 
and there being a certain chance that 
every possible event may happen, some 
necessarily happen as foretold, and in 
this coincidence consists the delusion of 
all these arts. If, for example, a prog- 
nosticator, Who is governed by the po- 
sitions and assigned qualities of any in- 
dicators, as marbles, planets, or cards, 
should refer any variations of those in- 
dicators to the case of a young woman 
of twenty, who desires to know whether 
sie will be married within the year: 
we know that it isas 1 to 10 that she may 
be married, and as 10 to 1 that she may 
hot; consequently, if the indications are 
in the aflirmative, itis as 1 to 10 that the 
prognosticator is right, or that he wiltbe 
right once in ten times. But, if the in- 
dications are negative, then in nine cases 
out of ten will the proguosticator be 
right. At the same time it is evident, 
that there is no conticxion whatever be- 
tween the indicators and the event as 
cause and effect; but the indicators serve 
merely to guide and deceive the prog- 
hosticator, whose prediction is true or 
lalse, according to the independant 
arithmetical chance that the event in- 
tired about may or may not happen. 

An enterprising publisher has, with 
Well-tirected discrimination, re-publish- 
ed Maurice Moneany’s Essay on Fal- 
taf. "This essay is so finished a come 
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position, and the author was so intic 
mately connected with the great Mar. 
quess of Lansdown, that he seems as 
likely to have been aco operator in pro- 
ducing the “ Letters of J unius,” as any 
of the hundred persons who have been 
gucssed at, Some such person or per- 
sons, In connexion with the marquess, 
were doubtless the authors of those 
letters. 

That amiable enthusiast, Mr. ¢ WEN, 
has addressed three letters to Mr. Ri- 
cardo, one on his own plans, one on the 
labours of Mrs. I'ry in Newgate, and 
the other on the plans of Count Rumford 
at Munich. In so artificial a state of 
socicty as that of England, there are so 
many Classes of distress, that, for the re= 
lief of some of them, we heartily wish 
an establishment like that of Mr. Owen 
were formed in cvery county: but we 
think it Utopian, to propose to dispose of 
any large proportion of the population 
in such establishments, in which all the 
best feelings of human nature would be 
destroyed, As a general plan to effect 
a gencral good, we are of opinion, that 
the creation of 1 or 200,000 small farms 
would extinguish all that social misery 
which now afilicts the country; and, if 
there does not exist public intelligence 
and legislative disinteresteduess sufli- 
cicnt to eflect that object, then we are 
convinced that the eve of Britain’s 
prosperity has arrived, and that ber glory 
is setting, never to rise again. Mr, 
Owen has oddly jumbled togetlier Mrs. 
ry, the unsophisticated patient of the 
most benevolent sympathies, and Count 

Rumford, a man without heart, and as 
cold-blooded an economist as any of the 
crucl advocates of the large-farm system. 

Mr. Hlont, whose merits as a paro- 
dist have been acknowledged by the 
highest authorities in the State, has pube 
lished a political parody on the nursery 
story of “the House that Jack Built.” 
In pungency of satire, it is thought equal 
to the famous “ Signer Pittacchio” of 
the late William Merry. 

A pleasing topographical volume has 
appeared, under the title of Warwick- 
share Delineated, by Mr. PRANciIsSMite, 
aud a very useful guide to * Modern 
Birmingham, by Mr. Cuakces Pre. 

Dr. Comse, of Edinburgh, has enter- 
ed the lists among the writers In sup- 
port of the system of Gall and Spurze 
heim, in an elegant Seres of Disquisr- 
tions on Phrenoluogy. Of the gencral 
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have no doubt; but Dr. Combe has fal- 
len into the error of Gall, in drawing a 
map of the cranium, and gravely assign- 
ing to every part a specilic office. Its 
general principle is, we believe, capable 
of very limited application; and the de- 
tails are for the most part ludicrous 
and empirical. 

The Rev. W. J. Fox has preached a 
sermon, worthy of the best times of 
Christianity ; and which, in its senti- 
ments, spirit, and eloquence, would have 
been worthy of the greatest names which 
have figured in ecclesiastical history. 
It bears for its title, the Duties of Chris- 
tians towards Deists: a sermon, preached 
at the Unitarian Chapel, Parliament- 
court, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate-street, 
on Sunday, Oct. 24, 1819, on Occasion 
of the recent Prosecution of Mr. Carlile, 
for the re-publication of Paine’s “Age of 
Reason.” In aclear and well-written 
preface, Mr. Fox introduces the follow- 
Ing energetic paragraph; | 

*} must be allowed to digress for a moment, to 
Isment that the Christian name should have been 
sublied, stained, bloodtiy stained, with the foulest 
enormity of paganism and rps and thateven 
bere, in this boasted land of liberty, and now, in 
the nineteenth century, there should be Christian 
tribunals, to whose bar the unbeliever may be sum- 
moned, to expiate his want of faith, or even his op- 
position to the faith, by pains and penalties, fine 
and imprisonment. The very fact is a libel on 
Christianity, and founded on a principle against 
which every one who values the character of his 
schgion in the eyes of rational men should solemnly 
protest. If Deisis will listen to you, persuade them 
tf they will reason, argue withthem; if they write 
and nage engage to them; if they misrepresent, 
expose them: but, in the name of Christ, do not 
persecute them, do not abet or sanction their perse- 
cution. Fine and imprisonment! What need has 
Christianity of such supports? What means could 
its bitterest enemies devise more foully to disgrace 
us name, more effectually to obscure its truth? It 
will never prevail with such aid. O, may it soon 
have ‘free course,’—iree not more from hostility 


than from such fatal friendship ; for then, and then 
only, will it* be glorified!” 


fie draws a logical view of the opini- 
ons of Unitarians, as opposed to those 
of Deists, in terms which merit tran- 
script: 

“Unitarians agree with Deists, and differ from 

€ majority of Christians, 

“4. In rejecting the notion of a Triune God, and 
of a partial or inexorable Deity. 

“2. In reprobating the priestcraft, which makes 
religion the instrument either of public Oppression 
a cupidity. 

» In maintaining the right iscussi 
all opinions. 8 ght of discussing freely 


*Unitarians differ from Deists, and agr 
sts ee with 
other Christians in believing, ; . 


“4. That a senes of revelations, confirmed by 
mrracics, has been made by God to mankind. 

“2. Thatthe Old and New Testament contains an 
authentic accountof those revelations. 

** 3. That Jesus Christ had a divine commission 
that he rose from the dead, and that he will come 
again to judge the world, 
_ “ There are a in which, generally speak. 
me, the opinions of | Nutarians are Opp sed to those 
both of other Christians and of Deists. _ 

: “J. In asserting the importance of good works in 
their immediate connexion with our future de 
Which os diminished on the one hand bv a 
aGicreuce in the Dein 


atiny, 
‘ +) su pposed 
to the conduct of his crea. 
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tures, or the want of definite eo ’ 
ritative sanctions, and on the Other te BRM aut 
tution of faith alone as essential to salvahe® ads. 
**2. In resting the hope of future Cristen: 
oo See . Resurrection, and not tee 
thodox and Deistical notion of ¢ On the 
tality ofthe soul.” he natural iam. 


In the sermon, Mr. F, addresses the 


, . ; 
following €.oqucnt reasoning fo his al. 
ditory : 

** What is the effect of prosecuti 
individual, who is thereby praca Sy - oO Ge 
ment? You make of him a hypocrite or aa 
You confirm his worst prejudices, and make. 
hate Christians and Christianity. Penalty po 
prisonment were never yet the means of since. 
conversion. Man clings to the faith for which be 
suffers ; his enmity rises with your inflictions, |, 
a good deed thus to make the ospel hated , “ 
suppose his spirit shrinks from the fiery trial, y . 
have then made a hypocrite. No triumph that br 
a good man to glory in. How does it affect hs 
party? See, say they, how these Christians mee: 
us: we argue, and they prosecute; we refute, an 
they imprison. What think impartial lookers~ip 
or what the young, the undecided, and the inquiring: 
In the contest of force with opinion, we ali know 
which way sympathy naturally inclines, and yoy 
ye to answer for giving them this bias towards ing. 

elity. 

**Such prosecutions are a breach of the grest 
principles of impartial justice and equal neix, 
which are the foundation of civil society. The 
Christian has no more natural right to punish the 
Deist, than the Deist to punish the Christian. Per. 
secuting laws, however sinall the number of persons 
in a state who are exposed to their operation, are 
an invasion of the social compact; at best, an usur- 
pation of the majority over the minority, only to be 
vindicated on the assumption that power is nght. 
We unite for the protection of life, liberty, and pro- 
perty ; not for that of religious opinion. Ifthe power 
to persecute be offered, you should have magnan- 
mity enough to decline the unrighteous boon, Hat 
Christians done this from the first, the Gospel might, 
ere now, have been universal. 

* The conduct of Christ affords no encouragement 
for the protection of religion by power. Dess. to 
villify him,and persecuting Christians to vindicate 
themselves, ascribe his forbearance to the absence 
of the means. Itisa calumny! If he had are 
tical power, he had miraculous power; and, had this 
been a righteous use of it, he would so have used 
it, and called down fire from Heaven, instead ot 
rebuking his disciples when they solicited him thus 
to punish the Samantans. All his actions and his 
discourses contradict the assumption. 

** Admit the principle of persecution, and where 
willitstop? Allow it against Atheism even, 2m 
it will advance against Deism ; allow it to Desm, 
and it will advance against heresy: and what is fe- 
resy ® There is no medium in principle between 
the liberty of all, and the tyranny of a particu: 
sect. Christians, you kindle a flame in which you'- 
selves may perish. 

* Look back to your own founders, your wartys, 
your reformers ; what you say of Deisis was -. 
them; what you do to Deists was done {0 | on 
—they outraged the feelings of the society ei “a 
they lived ; they were condemned for the oe 
ot the ignorant; they were held biaspaemere se 
were dragged as criminals to the bar. ee 
recollections favourable to your re-acting ~4 
scenes? What would an apostle says risen aco tre 
dead, and led into your courts? Where he aad 
naturally look for his fellow disciple, on ail the 
orat the bar? How would he lament tha bene 
sufferings of the Christians by epereccene> the 
not taught its professors to sympathize 1 
persecuted,—to abstain from persecution 


A Sermon was preached 00 the , a 
ruptions of Christianity, at Dudiey, ° 
the 28th July, 1819, before the + 
tarian Tiact Society, by the Rev. Sif 
pHEN Weaver Browne, which has _ 
printed with the above ute. — eS . 
any. curious and new particulars : 
cerning the progress of reformation | 


* 








sively 
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the continental Protestant churches, and 
parrates the coalition of the Lutheran 
and Calvinist sects 10 Prussia, in Bavaria, 
‘) Saxony, i Hesse, and in other parts 
of Germany. ; 

[n addition to the various plans already 
eybmitted to the public tor * liquidating 
the national debt,” Mr. Heaturirep 
has recently published a pamphiet, under 
the title of Elements of a Plan for the 
Liquidation of the Public Debt of the 
United Kingdom. It contains a consi- 
derable portion of information on the 
subject, evidently the result of much re- 
search and study; and the essence of the 
proposed plan, is the extinction of the 
debt by a direct contribution of fifteen 
ver cent. on all property. 

———— 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Architectural Dictionary; by J. Nichol- 

son, The last Part. 4to. 2I. 9s, 
BIOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Life, Ministry, and 
Writings, of the late Rev. John Fawcett. 
$vo. ius. 

County Biography ; or the Lives of Re- 
markable Characters in the Counties of 
Nortolk and Suffolk. Royal i8mo. 2s. 6d. 
OVO. 48. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Study of Con- 
chology, including the Linnzan Genera, 
xc.; by Samuel Brookes. SJ. 10s, on 
large paper. 51. 15s. 6d. 

CRANIOLOGY. 

Sound Mind, or Contributions to the 
Natural History and Physiology of the 
Human Intellect ; by J. Haslam. 8vo. 7s. 

Essays on Phrenology, or an Enquiry 
into the Principles of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
lem ; by G. Combe, 8vo. ids. 

EDUCATION. 

An Essay on the Madras System of Edu- 
ration; by the Rev. Harvey Marriott, 
u¥o, 2s. 6d. 

Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from the best authorities, an- 
cleut and modern; by Thomas Webb. 
vO, Gs. 

T. Livii Patavini Histoviarum Libri Su- 
perstites, @ vols. 11. 10s. 

Fables for Children, on the most fa- 
iuiliarand pleasing subjects ; by Jauffret, 


author of “ A Fathers First Lessons,” 


“Rolando’s Travels,” &c.: with plates. 
os, Od, 

The National Spelling-Book ; or, Sure 
Gude to English Spelling and Pronuncia- 
“on: the whole compiled from the Dic- 
dicnaries of Walker, Sheridan, and Jones ; 
‘ie syllables divided and accented agreea- 
“Y to their approved methods, and ar- 
faiized on such a plan as cannot fail to fa- 
iliarize the art of spelling and pronun- 
Cation, remove the ditlicultics, and facili- 
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tate general improvement, in the English 
language; by B. Tabart. Printed in a 
large and clear type. 1s. 6d. 

The National Reader ; consisting of easy 
progressive lessons, in history, geography, 
biography, natural history, mythology, 
&e. The whole arranged on a new plan, 
and illustrated by nearly two handred en- 
gravings, being a sequel to the National 
Spelling ; by the Rev. T. Clark. 3s, 

A Concise Description of the Endowed 
Grammar Schools in England and Wales ; 
by N. Carlisle. 2 vols. 8vo. 2. 16s, 

Orthographical Exercises; by Alder- 
son. 18mo, 1s, 

Theory of Education ; by Smart. 8vo. 7s. 

The Intellectual Patrimony, or a Fa- 
ther’s Instraction; by James Gilchrist, 
8VO. 65. 

GEOLOGY. 

King Coal’s Levee, or Geological Eti- 

quette ; by John Scafe, 
HISTORY. 

The Wandering Jew; or the Travels and 
Observations of Hareach the Prolonged : 
being an authentic account of the man 
ners and customs of the most distinguished 
nations; interspersed with anecdotes of 
celebrated men of different periods, sincé 
the last destruction of the Temple of Je- 
rusalem. Ina narrative, supposed to have 
been written by that mysterious charac- 
ter. Illustrated by numerous engravings 
and maps, now first collected and are 
ranged ; by the Rev. T. Clark. 8s. 


LAW. 

An Inquiry into the Law relative to 

Public Assemblies of the People. 2s. 
MATHEMATICS. 

The Gentleman's Mathematical Com- 
panion for the Year 1820, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The seventeenth number ot Leybourn's 
Mathematical Repository; contaiming the 
geometrical solution of the problem, u- 
scribing a regular polygon of seventeen 
sides in a circle. 

MEDICINE. 

A General Index to the London Medi- 
cal and Physical Journal ; comprising an 
analytical table of the contents of the first 
forty volumes of that work. Svo. 11. 1s. 

An Inquiry illustrating the Nature of 
Tuberculated Accretions of Scrous Mem- 
branes, &c.;by John Baron. 8vo. 14s. 

Surgical Essays. Part. II. ; by Astley 
Cooper and B. ‘Travers. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Dublin Hospital Reports, and Com- 
munications in Medicine and Surgery. 
Vol. II. vo. 15s. 


MISCELLANIES, 
Letts’s Diary; or Bills Due Book for 
1820. Half bound 4s, or in red leather 7s. 
Safe Method of rendering Income 
arising from Personal Property available 
for reducing the Poor Rates, &c. 1s. 6d. 
An Essay on the Employment of the 

Poor ; by R. A. Slaney. 2s. 
A Treatise 
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456 List of New Publications in November. 


A Treatise on the Pointing of Naval 
Ordnance ; by Sir W. Congreve. 5s, 

Description of the Gaol at Bury St. 
Edmunds; by John Carridge. 4to. 14s, 

‘The British Melodist, or National Song- 
Book. 4s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review. No. 
XI. 2s. 6d. 

Chess rendered Familiar by Tabular 
Demonstrations, &c.; by J. C. Pahiman. 
8vo. 1). 1s. 

The British Review. No. XXVIII. 6s. 

A Practical Treatise to render the Art 
of Brewing more Easy, &c.; by C. N. 
Hayman ; with an engraving. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Bishop of St. David's, 
occasioned by his lordship’s misconception 
of a pamphlet entitled “ Reflections,” &c. ; 
by Sam. Wix. 3s. 

Origin or Dr. Siop’s Name. 

MUSIC. 

A Brief Account of what was actually 
done at the Second Examination of Mr. 
Eager’s Pupils, educated on Mr. Logicr’s 
System; by J. Eager. 1s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mytho- 
logy, designed to iilnstrate the origin of 
Paganism, &c.; by James Cowles Pritch- 
ard, 8vo. 11. 7s. 


NOVELS. 

Varieties in Woman. $3 vols. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 

The History of Little Bob, with Me- 
moirs of the Camelford Family; by Mrs. 
‘Taylor, zs. 6d, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Hore Entomologice, or Essays on the 
Anuulose Animals: with plates. Vol. I. 
Part. 1.; by W.S. Macleay. 8vo. 12s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A short Account of the Principles on 
Which a New System of Coinage may be 
founded, &c.; by Sir William Congreve, 
with coloured plates. 5s, 

Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation 
of the Pablic Debt of the United King- 
dom; by Richard Heathfield.  ¢s. 

Reasous for the immediate Repeal of 
the Tax on Foreign Wool; by James 
Bischoil, 1s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Georgeida ; by Francisco de Paula 
Medina. royal 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

The Augustan Chief; by Geoffrey Smell- 
fungus. Ys. Gd, 

POLITICS. 

The Political House that Jack Built, 
ovo, Is, 

THEOLOGY, 

*hristian Essays ; by the Rey, Sam. Chas, 
Wilks, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s, 


[Dee, 1, 


Letters to a Friend on the Ey; 
Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian 
Religion ; by P. Gregory. 2 vols, “pe 

_ Discourses on the Three Gok 
E. baye SVO. 10s. 6d, i” 

The Athanasi i 

Pa an Creed, with Variony 


Blasphemy not to be Re 
futed but y the Truths by The 
Muloch. 4s. 6d. as 

Deism Refuted, or Plain 
being a Christian ; by T. H. tc 

Sermons on various Snbjects; by the 
late Rev. M. West. 2 vols. 8vo, 4! 1s, 

A Sermon preached in Great St. Mary: 
Church, Cambridge; by the Rev. T, (3). 
vert. is. 6d. 

Part V. of the Book of Common Prayer 
with notes, &c.; by the Rev. Richan| 
Mant. 4to. 4s. 

Chronological History of Jesus Chris: 
by the Rev. R. Warner, 8vo. 10s. 6, 

A Sermon, preached in the parish 
church of Burnham, the Sunday following 
the day Thomas Mitchell attempted the 
murder of Miss Rowls; by the same av 


thor: published at the request of the 
parish, 1s. 


Ces 


TOPOGRAPIIY. 

A Narrative of Transactions in the Red 
River Company, from the commencement 
of the operations of the Ear! of Selkirk 
till the summer of 1816; by Alexander 
M‘Donnell. 3s, 

The History and Topography of the 
Parish of Sheffield, in the County of 
York; by Juseph Hunter. 41. 4s. 

Topographical and Historical Account 
of Norwich. 1 Vol. 12mo. 4s. 

Historical and ‘Topographical Descrip- 
tion of Warwickshire ; by 1. Smith. 5s. 64. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. IX. of the Journal of New Voyaces 
and Travels: containing Dumont’s Narx 
tive of thirty-four years’ slavery in Africa; 
Portinger’s Shipwreck on the Wester 
Coast of the Red Sea; Burckhardt’s Tra 
vel’s in Egypt and Nubia. 3s. sewed, aud 
3s. Od. boards, 

An Abridgment of the most Popular 
Modern Voyages and Travels ; illustrated 
with maps aad numerous engravings. Vol. 
I. containing Voyages and Travels in Eu. 
rope; Vol. II. in Asia; Vol. II. in Africa 
and in America; each volume . 
tinct, and sold separate, for the use 0 
schools; by the Rev. T. Clark. 12% 
oS. 


Imported by Dulau anc Co. Soho-squae 


4c 
Les Jeunes Femmes; par J-N- Bouilly. 
2 tomes, 12mo, 10s. 


MEDICAL 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


report of DISEASES and C ASUALTIES occurring tn the public and private Practice 
of the Physveran who has the care of the Western District of the Ciry DISPENSARY, 
—_the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane, pass 
through Gray's Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Satfron-hill, West- 
areet, Smithfield bars, Charterhouse-lane and Square ;along Goswell street to Old- 
street ; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry ana 
extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. j 

a 


YHOSE disordered affections which are 
‘| ranged under the general denomina- 
tion of apoplexy, are decidedly on the in- 
crease, Lo what cause is this to be 
ascribed? ‘To the quality of our food, re- 
plies the oppugner of animal diet. Let men 
“return to nature,” and cease to render 
animal existence contributory to human 
sustenance, and this, the most formidable 
of all physical calamities, will then scarce- 
ly be heard of among us. No, urges a se- 
cond speculator on the source of disease, 
itisnotin the kind, but the quantity, of 
aliment, that the practical errors of pre- 
vent times consist. Apoplexy is produced 
by plenitude of vessels: a diet dispropor- 
tional to the slender demands of the sys- 
tem engenders such plenitude; reduce, 
therefore, your daily supply of tood, and, 
by so doing, vou reduce, in the same mea- 
sire, your chances of becoming a victim 
to this dreaded and dreadful disorder. ‘To 
alcohol or ardent spirit is all the mischief 
ascribed by a third theorist ; while a fourth 
deprecates the daily use of hop in malt- 
liquor, as the deleterious something which 
thus destroys the life or the intellect of 
individuals, and the comfort and happiness 
ot families. ‘These speculations are ail 
tight and all wrong ; or, more correctly 
speaking, there is a mixture of truth and 
oferror in each of the above allegations ; 
the fallacy of which consists in referring to 
one simple and single origin, what is pro- 
perly, and in truth, referrible to a variety 
a! complication of causes. It is not so 
nich that we are poisoned by the quality, 
f overwhelmed by the -quantity, ofthe 
articles that are received into the stomach, 
’s that our feeble frames become dete- 
norated by luxurious habits ; and we are 
us made still more than naturally vul- 
lerable to the flying shafts of disease and 
ofdeath, Hine illi morbi. 

But, suppose this affection (apoplexy) 
to have occurred in an individual case, 
low sit best treated? Here, again, we 
ue likely to be led into dangerous error, 

y unwatrantably simplifying, and by 
Ntelding obedience to the authority of no- 
menclature, in preference to the mandates 
ofunbiassed observation. Under one ge- 
hide hee sweeping denomination are in- 
aa alfections, some of the ditferences 

~ “esrees of which stand almost at 
Points as distant from each other as do 
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the half-vegetable zoophytes from the 
more perfect animals. To sct about the 
treatment of some species of apoplexy, 
without pouring out the blood of the pa- 
tient, pleno riva, were as unequivocally 
absurd as to neglect to draw a drowning 
man from the waters that are surrounding 
and overwhelming him: but many, very 
many, are the instances in which such 
freedom of depletion would be, to say the 
least, far worse than no depletion at all; 
and it is in these cases that the lancet, in 
the hands of sanguinary “bold” practi. 
tioners, proves indeed a “minute instrue 
ment of mighty mischief.” Be carefal, 
the Reporter would say to the young and 
incipient practitioner, not to be led away 
by these high-sounding and bewitching 
terms “ boldness” and “decision.” Nume 
berless are the individuals that have been 
stretched lifeless corpses on their beds, by 
the misapplication of these magical words, 
—words so well calculated to adapt them- 
selves to the feelings and imagmation of 
youth, but often of most mischievous ten- 
dency when carried into clinical practice, 

Another opportunity must be embraced, 
briefly to state the rationale of the writer's 
present objections to indiscriminate and 
unbounded bleeding, in every case of sup- 
posed cerebral pressure ; he must now con- 
tent himself with cursorily referring to 
one or two cases, which have, within a 
short period, occurred to his observation, 
A young lady was attacked with fainting 
fits, which diurnally recurred, and lasted 
on each day for hours, ‘The practitioners 
to whose judgment the case was first sub- 
mitted, agreed that very little was to be 
done beyond carefully watching occasional 
symptoms, and endeavouring to support 
the sinking energies of lite. The advice 
of a third physician was asked, who, attri- 
buting the disordered state to an overplus 
of blood in the brain, ordered a depletory 
process to be immediately instituted, It 
was begun, and proposed to be persisted 
in, notwithstanding the evident change tor 
the worse on the part of the patient ; but 
here the parent of the young lady intere 
fered. “ My daughter may die, (said she,) 
if it thus pleases Providence ; but she shall 
not be killed.” The consultation was of 
course at anend, Nature became again 
the physician, and health is at this moment 


perfectly restored, 


A woman, 
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A woman, in advanced years, was interference, but they were 


brought home to her husband in a state of 
insensibility. She had fallen in the street, 
and it remained uncertain how far the 
present condition was the consequence of 
the blow thus received, or whether the 
apoplexy had preceded the fall. She was 
bled to some amvunt. Purgative enemas 
were administered ; rest, and a high po- 
sition of the head, enjoined; and, while 
the power of deglutition remained, small 
cordial draughts were ordered, and faint 
hopes expressed that sensibility and speech 
might again gradually return. In this 
condition she was visited by a medical 
friend from the country, who exclaimed, 
“Surely the doctors are paralyzed as well 
as the patient: let us at least try some- 
thing.” What that something was may 
easily be supposed. Copious and repeat- 
ed venesections were had recourse to; 
after which the patient languidly opened 
her eyes, as if to condemn this obtrusive 


[Dee, 1, 
almost imme. 
g — 
mewhat simi 
ended to ~ 


diately “ closed in everlastin 

Some other cases of a so 
sg the Reporter had int 
i the present paper ; but these. »; 
remarks on ale, niall be peed - 
ture opportunities. As the subject j “ 
awfully important one, it shall very sho . 
be resumed. In the next paper Sones 
a slight retrospect must be given of th 
medical literature of 1819, 


Thavies’ Inn; D. Uwin 
Nov. 20, 1819. on 


*,” An apology is due to the gentleman 
who wrote last month to the Editor of this 
Magazine on the subject of Stramonium, 
In stating, bowever, that Mr, Kir 
cases were the occasion of bis maki 
trials of the efficacy of that medicine 
Dr. U. by no means meant to infer that 


its internal administration was first sug. 
gested by Mr. K, 


vs 
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N constructing the dry galvanic pile M. 
ZAMBONI recommends tinned paper, 
which, when disposed alone in the pile, 
has the same polarity as when it is employ- 
ed along with oxide of manganese. The 
reason of this is, that a pile of timed paper 
has electrical poles. But, whatever be 
the kind of paper which is used, the pile 
always increases in energy, and its pola- 
rity always coincides with that of a pile of 
tinned paper and oxide of manganese, 
when the paper has been impregnated with 
a solution of sulphate of zinc, and after- 
wards dried. In preparing the paper, 
M. ZAMBONI avails himself of a dry sea- 
son. He spreads the solution of sulphate 
of zinc over the face of the paper, which 
is not covered with tin, and, having dried 
it, but without taking away from the 
paper its own natural humidity, he covers 
this face with very dry oxide of manga- 
nese. The pile being then constructed, it 
is carefully defended from the air. If the 
paper is not fine and unsized, a little alco- 
hol should be added to the solution of sul- 
phate of zinc. The best manner of pre- 
serving the pile, as Zamboni has ascer- 
tained by long experience, is to inciose it 
in a glass tube, whose diameter is a little 
greater than that of the discs, and to run 
into the intermediate space a moderately 
warm cement of wax and turpentine. A 
pile of 2000 discs, constructed in this mane 
ner, gives a spark visible in day-light. 
M. Zamboni recommends the perfect in- 
sulation of all the parts of the pile that re- 
quire to be insulated. 
Mr. Francis Baver has published, in 
the Quarterly Journal, a series of micros- 
copical observations on the red snow found 


in Baffin’s Bay by Capt. Ross. He has 
put it beyond a doubt, that the colouring 
particles consist of a new species of 
Uredo, which grows upon the snow, and 
to which he has given the appropriate 
name of Uredo nivalis, He found the real 
diameter of an individual full-grown glo. 
bule of this fungus to be the one-thousaud- 
six hundredth part of an inch. 

M. PERINET, alter an examination of 
the means which are, or may be, adopted 
for the preservation of fresh water at sea, 
gives the preference to the following: 1 
parts of manganese in powder is mixed 
with 250 parts of water, and agitated 
every fifteen days. In this way water bas 
been preserved unchanged for seven year. 
Oxide of manganese has the power, not 
only of preserving water, but of rendering 
that sweet which has become putrid ; but 
he also points out the important circum. 
stance, that the oxide is slightly soluble m 
water, and therefore recommends the us 
of iron tanks for the water, as in England. 

Dr. Ropert Hare has laid before the 
Academy of Natural Sciences at Phila 
delphia, an account of a new galvanic ip- 
strument, which he calls Calorimoter, 
from the idea that the principle of gale 
nism is a compound of caloric and electri. 
city. It consists of twenty Copp. ; 
twenty zinc plates, about mineteen Inc's 
square, supported vertically in a frame, 
the different metals alternating at half an 
inch from each other. All the zine plates 
ure soldered to a common slip of Ui, 
all the plates of copper to another — 
slip of tin; so that each set forms one co 
nuous metallic superficies. When the copPé 
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tervening Wire, and the whole immersed 
in a vessel containing an acid solution, the 
wire becomes intensely ignited ; and, when 
hydrogen IS liberated, it usually takes fire, 
emitting a very beautiful undulating or 
corruscating flame. By means of iron ig- 
gited in this apparatus, a fixed alkali was 


——— = — — 
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decomposed extemporaneously. When 
hydrate of potash was applied to the con- 
nectiny iron-wire while in combustion, by 
placing it in small pieces in a flat hook of 
sheet-iron, the evolution of potassium was 
demonstrated by a rose-coloured flame. 
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PRICES oF MERCHANDIZE, Oct, 22, Nor. 19. 
Cocoa, W. I.common £310 0 to 410 0 £310 0 to 410 Operewt, 
Coffee, Jamaica,ordinary 3 6 0 — 5 0 4+ 0 Om 5 8 O ditto. 
a ,fne .6 4 0— 7 5 O 69 O— 715 O ditto. 
——, Mocha ° 918 0— 615 0 518 0 — 616 © perewt, 
Cotton, W.1.common . 0 1 1 — 0 1 8 0 11— 0 1 3 perilb. 
——,Demerara. - 9 tf 2— O 1 5 0 12— 0 1 5 ditto, 
Currants . 2. e« « « 910 O — 512 O 5 4 0— 5 5 Operewt, 
Figs, Turkey ° 110 0— #2 00 18 0 — 110 O ditto. 
Flax, Riga . P 71 0 O— 0 O O 66 0 O — 68 O O per ton. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 47 0 O— 0 0 0 47 0 0 — 0 UV O ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets 400-— 5 0 0 4 6 0 — 5 12 Operewt. 
——_—, Sussex, do. 313 0 — 4 0 0 315 0 — 4 4 O ditto. 
Jron, British, Bars . 1210 0 — 15 UV O 1210 0 — 13 0 Oper ton, 
————, Pigs . 8 00-900 810 0— 9 0 O ditto. 
Vil,Lucca. « «6 «© 12 0 O— 9 0 O 11 0 O — 12 O Operjar. 
—,Gaipoli . . 80 0 0 —8t 0 0 78 0 0 — 82 O O per ton, 
Rags ° ° ° -2 3 0—~— 25 0 2 40— 2 5 O percwt 
Raisins, bloomorjar,new 5 0 0 — 0 0 O 5 0 O— 0 0 O ditto. 
Rice, Patua kind ». 014 0 — 016 O 014 0 — 016 O ditto, 
—, East India - 011 O— 015 O 011 0O— 013 O ditto. 
Silk, China, raw ° 150— 1 8ii 1 5 0 — 1 8 11 per Ib. 
—,Bengal,skein .«. 10 0— 1 0 5 10 0— 1 O 5 ditto, 
Spices, Cinnamon - 0 910 — 010 0 09 2— 0 9 4& ditto, 

, Cloves - - 0 S&S 14— 0 8S 2 03 2— 0 3 3 ditto, 
——, Nutmegs - Oo49— 0 5 O 04 9— 0 5 0 ditto, 
——, Pepper, black 0 0 7 — O O 7} 0 0 7— 0 0 7§ ditto, 

: ,white 0 0 95— 0 0 10 0 0 9— O 0 10 ditto, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 0 5 3 — 0 5 8 05 2— 0 5 9 per gal, 
—-—, Geneva Hollands 0 2 9— 0 3 O 026o-—- 05 2 ditto, 
——,Rum,Jamaica 0 2 6— 0 4 O 00 O— 0 4 O ditto. 
Sugar, brown . we 217 O-— 3 0 0 $3 20— 3 4 Opercwt. 
—, Jamaica, fine . 314 0 — 518 0 4 0 0— 4 2 Opercwt, 
—,East India, brown 1 2 0 — 1 8 O 12 0— 1 6 0 ditto, 
—, jump, fine : 418 0— 510 0 417 0 — 5 6 O ditto, 
Tallow, town-melted $3 3 6— 0 0 0 3 0 0 — 0 0 O per cwt. 
——, Russia, yellow 218 0 — 0 0 0 213 6 — 213 6 ditto, 
Tea, Bohea . gC SE 1101 OO 1:10 perlb, 
—, Hyson, best ’ 0 510 — 0 6 8B 0 510 — 0 6 8 ditto, 
Wine, Madeira,old . 62 0 0 —95 0 0 62 0 0 —9) W O perpipe, 
—, Port, old . 4 00—55 0 0 45 0 0 —55 O O ditto. 
—, Sherry ; 200 0 0— 6 0 0 90 0 0 —60 O Oper butt. 


Premiums of Insurance.-—Guernsey or Jersey, 20s.— Cork or Dublin, 20s.— Belfast, 
*s,x—Hambro’, 25s. a 30s.— Madeira, 95s,—Jamaica, 30s. a 35s.—Greenland, out and 


home, Sig, 
Course of Exchange, 


Nov. 19.—Amsterdam, 11 9.—Hamburgh, 56 5.—Paris, 25 


50.—Leghorn, 484.—Lisbon, 53.—Dublin, 12; per cent. . 
At Men Wenitced Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill.—G rand J unetion 
CANAL shares sell for 2201. per 100]. share.—Birmingham, 10601.—Coventry, 9991.— 
eds and Liverpool, 3251.—Trent and Mersey, 16001.—East India Dock, 1601. per 


share—West India, 1791.—The Strand Brive, 51. —West Middlesex WaTER- 
Wonks, 411.—Gas LiguTt Company, 63l. 


The 3 per cent. Consols, on the 25th, was 63; 5 per cent. Red. 671; 5 per cent. 


Navy, 104, 


Gold in bars 31, 17s, i0}d. per 0z.—New doub!oons 31, 14s. 6d,—Silver in bars 5s. 2d. 
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AtpuaneticaL List of BANKRUPTCIES and Divipenps announced 
20th of Oct. and the Wth of Nov. 1819: extracted from the London 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 165.] 


The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 
ATHERTON J. Liverpool, hofier, ‘Adlington and Co. Le 
Armitage |}, Wakeheld, woolttaplsr. { Hooper. L. 
Alder T. Preftbur, Gloucefter, vidtvaller, (Pittman, L. 
Archer J. Strand, hatter. { Corner 
Andrews W. Newcattie upon Tyne, dealer. (Bell and 
co. 'ondon 
Adams W. W. Bow lane, merchant. [Adams and co. 
Afhton J. Harp lane, Tower treet, fpirit broker, (Cavis 
Bloge &. Bull and Mouth freet, wine merchant. 
( Warrand 
Burford \. Gillingham, Kent, filierman. {Nelfun, Le 
Bingley G. Piccadilly. milliner. [ Richardfun ’ 
Buck C. Sun Yard, Eaft Smithficid, vidtualler, (Birkett 
Brown J. Aber. Glamorganthire, edge tool manufacturer. 
(Price and co. london 
Bulfover J. Stockport, 
and co. london 
Buckler | J- Newman ftreet, dealer in glafs. 
and co. 
Bishop C- Great Surrey ftreet, Blackfriars road, furniture 
broker. | Black 
Brewman B, H, Holywell ftreet, Strand, filk mercer. 
{ Jacomb and co. 
Burn T. Southend. brickmaker. (Milne and coe Le 
Brown J, R, and H, New ‘oultry, @ationers. (Knight 
and co. london : 
Barlow J. Manchefter, innkeeper. (Windle and co. Le 
Brown C. Birmingham, cabinet maker. (Smith, L, 
Button W, Mariborough, builder. [ Bogue, L. 

Burton W. fen. and jun. Paternotter row, bookfellers. 
(Hutchifon and co. ’ 
Bryan rh and W. Lowe, Grocers Hall.court, printers, 

ones 
Bramicy T. Nottingham, vitualler. (Hurdand co. Le 
Bryan J. Oxford ttreet, filk mercer. (Farren 
Birch H. and J, Green, Sheffield, cutlers. | Rogers, L. 
Bowden T. and T. Bradthaw, Miles lane, warechoufemene 
(Hutchifon : 
Bowen C. Hackney road, furgeon. { Williams, L. 
Bampfield J. WV. Newcaftle upon Tyne, merchant. 
and co. london 
Backhcufe J- Liverpoo!, merchant. {Lowe and co. L. 
Chown C, Manchefter, hofter. (Hurd and co. Le | 
Collins J. Waicot, Somerfethhire, brewer [Adlington 
and co, london 
Cloag R, Little Hermitage ftreet, Wapping, filhmonger. 
(Stevens ang co, 
Champnets S. Fulham, market gardener. [Jones, L. 
Crancy J. Holborn bridge. grocer. (Dentoe and co. Le 
Crifp G. Briftoi, thoemaker. (Bridges and co. lundon 
Chartres G. Seymour ttreer, Eutton tquare 
Carruthers T. Longtown, Cumberiand, butter factor. 
(Birkett, L. 
Cope J7L. Hull, merchant. (Halland co. london 
Callanan ©. and J. Connor, Lime ftreet, fuap makers. 
(Younger 
Carter E. Brito), cheefefaor. (Clarke 
Choppin F. H. Whetitone, horfe dealer. 
and co, london 
Clutton W. Halefworth, Staffordthire, brandy merchant. 
(Pugh, L. 
(Mills 


[ Adlington 
(Fither 


Qour dealer. 


{Bell 


(Richard{fon 


Chappell ), S. Oxford ftreet, hofier. 

Clarke W. Leicefter ftreet, tailor. {Pride 

Davey J- John's ftreet, Smithfield, carpenter. (M*Duff 

Drury J+ Stafford, flationer. (CollinS and co. 

Daniel J, and Co, Brittol, oilman. | Poole, L. 

Engiand T. Smithheld,vintner. (Qualiet and co. 

Elliott J. Farnham, brewer. (Dyne and fon, L. 

Edmonds G. A. Dudley, Worcefterthire, fopkee er 

Eames W. Haymarket. horfe dealer. (Jones and C0.» 

Francis G, Princes freet, Rotherhithe, provifion merchant. 
{ Pollock, 'ondun 

Fither E. Briflul, coalmerchant. (Williams and coe Le 

Fither R, Briftol, victuailer. (Highmore, L. 

Fildes J Lamb’s Conduit ftreet, upholfterer. (Mafon 
a CO3« 

Fawdington W, Warwick fquare, cabinet maker, [Rich- 
ardfon and co. . 

Field J. Newgate market, butcher. (Woodward and cu. 

Farmer N. Eatt Lene, Bermondfey, rope maker. ( Far. 
ren, losoon 

Purley 3. a R. Dodd, Miltun, Kent,hoymen, (Brace 

Oe 

Goddard W. jun. Lowefoft, miller. Swain 

Greenwood G. Hanway ftreer, Spmetion. ‘Poole _— 

Garratt D. Portfea, cabinet maker. ( Bogue, L. 

Goodwin B. Orford, Suffolk. erocer. (Bromley, L. 

Gawan J. Uniow Greet, Somers Town. cabinet maker, 

als / 

Hitchin j. Kidderminfer, w x i 
ay £05 oe + (Ludington 

Hodgton W, Hefale, Yorkthire, apothecary, 

oe gay oeemene glover. ” (Visard atone Le 

yon J. We. Greenwich, Kent, j 

(amzonds,loncon ’ » iron manufaéturer. 

a hl an js Sharp, Lombard ftreet, brokers, [Le 

arvey J, P, Ipfwich, linen draper, [Cour 

Haw C, jun, Minories, grocer. 4 pene, a Co, Ly 

Mughcs W, and F. Todd, Great Wincheger ftreet mer. 
Chants, (Cuppage ° 

Hughes T, Oxford Greet, hofier, 


CCoarteen and cv, 


[Dee, 1, 


betirery te 
Gazettes 


Henderfon F, Newton b the 
Hu ag (Mounsey and ms bey Orthumberiang, ta 
Hyde Jy C, Union persenmites (Smithy 
yde Jy C, Union piace, New road, a ~ 
Harris f, Evetham, Worcetterhhire, ‘Pothecary, (Robin foe 
and co, london vIADRCCpEP, (Coker 
Hughes T, Cheltenham, porter dealer : 
Hartley s, and W, Tadcatter, brewers. (Price aNd co, L, 
Hall J, P, Liverpool, merchant, | Bla . iter arg cs, 
Harwood G, Hull, porter merchants spot 204 ca, 
Hemming J. Long Acre. linen draper (Mall ane co, 
Hankinfon V, Manchefter, grocer. (kg C Jones 
Ifaacs J, Newington, Surrey, chinaman 
Jackfon E, Uley, Gloucefterthire, clothier 
] I yg ergy 
chnion G, Briftol, engraver. Wilii 
Jeffreys R. Shadweli High orem ae 6 be 
_( Templer, londen > Potaroe dealer, 
ennings WwW 
; nae = Alderfgate treet, butcher, (Robieie 
ackiun J, Manchefter, butcher, [Adiin 
ohnfon J, New Buckenha gion and co, Ly 
J tlefuld, london or Putcher, (Nex 
yneshe OG, Chastes ftreety Soho fyuares glafs 
Kelly M Manchetter, cotton broker, 
Keeling W Stafford, cabinet maker. — (Colling and cc 
— ty Eiverpecs, merchant, [ Dennett pore 
ey ny Belch, High freet, Borough, Rationery, 
Longhuritt J Egham Hythe, Carpenter, 
2 co, london iene ie 
yons £ Lower Shadwell, brewer, —_ [Pownhali ang @ 
Lyne J Symmondly, Derby, cotton fpinner. -_ 
. fon, london . ‘ ve wo (Makin. 
oug H G and W Accrington, Lancahhi j on 
_ ers, (Milne and co, L, . ire, calleo pris. 
Linton W colcheiter, linen manufacturer. [Milse any 
Lowndes J. Hs Robinf 
owndes J. H, Robinfon, and H, Neild 
cotton merchants, "(Hewitt and co, eeachate, 
Lamacraft J, Plymouth, dealer, [ Aiexander, L, 
Leyburn G, Biihopfgate treet, provision merchant, 
{ Dawes and co, 
Levy J, Rufemary lane, flopfetler, (Eyles 
Matthie W and © Yates, Liverpool, merchants, (Black 
ftock and co, L, 
Mitchinion ¥, Great Driffield, Yorkthire, grocer, (Stocker 
aud co, Ly 
Marks T Rechford, wine merchant, (Wef,L. 
Mullion M Liverpool, thip chandler, | Giarke anda, 
Motton J Warrington. grocer, _(Bover and co, L. 
Mofs A High ftreet, Shadwell, flopfeller, (Noel, Ly 
Martin G Gloucefter, pin maket, ([King,L. 
Micci J White Lion ftrect, Norton Falgate, harnck 
maker, (Dalton 
Nickolfon T Liverpool, timber merchant, (Wheeler, L, 
Newell J High Town, York, card maker, [Robert,L, 
Nickfon § Chetter, cabinet maker, (Cheiter, Ly 
O'Brien J Broad ftreet Buildings, merchant, (Reardo 
and co. 
Ofwald R Beccles, tanner, (Bromley. L, 
Owen J Cheapfide, warehoufeman, (Parton 
Orchard J Hackney road, merchant,  (Pearfon, Ly 
palllipe = Argyle iireet, miapufacturer in bdromm, 


(Tucker, L. 
( Bourg 


Merchas: 
([Lonedit! andea, 1 


(Wallinger ang 


yke 
Pullen D, Spread Eagle court, Finch laoe, bill broker, 
(Speneer 
Porter J.» Frome Selwood, ciothier. (Netherfaie 
and co, london 
Peacock R, Limehoufe, corn factor,  (Gregfon 
C0, london 
Parkes B Halliford, Middlefex, wine merchant, [Hod 
fon, london 
Papworth R Cambridge, cowkeeper, (Danes- Ly 
Peet W Ironmonger lane, merchant, ( Woolfe 
Pannell Jj fen, Wyke, Surrey, brickmaker, ( Palmer, L, 
Relph R Carlifle, woollen draper. (Birkett, Ly 
Ringer J, Lucas ftreet, commercial road, 
[{ Lewis, london ? 
Rofs C Aldridge, staffordthire, bruth maker. (Jenniees 
and Co, Hos, b 
Robinfon R Hanley, Staffordtire, merchant, (Nelfon, L, 
Rowland R, Strand, linen draper,  (Parkeo_— 
Rutland T, Wootton under Eage, Glouceterihire, grocery 
( Bridges and cu. L. A 
Snell T. 2: Rowley, and C, Gadderer, Mill Wall, Lime 
houfe, timber merchants, _[ Holt, L- 
cones +" Upper North place, Gray’S lao Jane, grocete 
Du 
Sprofton S, Gibraltar, merchant. [Farrea, Le 
Scott G, Bird ftreet, Wapping, builder, (Tea as 
Say & Afhcroft, Somerfethhire, wine merchant, ( 
(Wiles 


and co, london : 
smith T Armitage, Staffurdihire, malther, 


and co . 
Thomas M and W Great Surtey Greet, Blackfriars Bom 

linen drapers. (Richardfon and COs noiteree 
Thurnell, Goviten fquare, Whitechapel, "P 

[ Allifton and co. 
Terry R Holborn bridge, haberdather, —_(Searlc 
Tennent B J ane W Garnett, Liverpool, merchaath 

CAvifon jf $ 
Turner.E Ste Dunttan’s hill, merchant, _ (SPent® i, 
Turner P H and C Johnfon, Londun Wall, horfe 

aod carriers, (Longdill and C0. Taylor 
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Tayir Js Warmintter. linen draper, 
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teyie Coo @treet, draper- (Pullen 


sve ‘ 
ie | Nottingham, hofer, 


vod et amweil, Hertforé, coach matter, 


wrangle J jondon : 
weoter T Chedgraves Norfolk, printer, 
wellingt n ij in. Ghart, grocer, 
Wilion J Work fp, Money fcrivener, 
Walker > CIrmiaehaM, merchant, 
witton J Old Broad treet, merchant,, 


Adams BandE Bucklertherd, Hamp 
jhire 

adcock J, St May Axe 

Appleton J Leecs 

Apwert n A Philpot lane 

atkinfue J W Mitcham ; 

alums W and J Eawardsy Firzroy 
wuare 

pteom 6. juts Leckhampitead, Berks 

Amidell W Plaitow : an 

amnart S Market treet. Weftminver 

ager R Leigh treet, Burton Crefcent, 
Ruffell ous io 

vt J St, Jonp, Wappi 

aol St Boyd in Meitham. York- 
hire 

Beatham $M Turnwheel lane, Can- 
non treet : 

Bridgman ) V Tavittock, Devon 

Burl igh ) Briftol 

Bourne E Auttin Friars ' 

Bolton W Bury ftrect, St. James’s 

Bravthaw J, and R, Lancafter 

Beaticy J} and J Beck. Corunill 

Barlow JH Vere treet 

Brumftt T Bradford, Yorkthire 
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Wood J D Martindale. and 


pradford, Yorkthire, thopkeeper 


( Harvey and co, Ly 
(Hurd andco. L. 
{ Riche 


(Clarke and co, 


(Warry. L, 
{ Wilfon, Le 
[Swainand co, Ly 
(Paterfon and.co, 


Wrieht C Strand, w 
Wright J Doncater 
Woods }, 


man, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Grinftead C and J Lanham, Horfham 
Gilkes W jun, London 
Hopkins W London 
Harris T Liverpoo] 
liamper J High freet, Southwark 
Howe | Finibury place 
Hirt T 4 Dean Greet. Southwark 
Howfe G Rochefter 
Hoare C Cheapfide 
Hibbers 4 G St. Mary Axe 
Hesse G Commercial sale rooms 
Harris and co. Watling treet 
Hudion E Gibraltar 
Hunter ) London 
Jenkins T Judd treet 
Jump j and T Hargroves, Fore ftreet 
jordan R and Co. stratford 
jennings E W Spilsby 
jenkins and Parfons, Middlefex 
Kerr W Sherborne lane 
Kirkman j City road 
Kennedy j Liverpool 
Karpeles KR Dover 
Livyd T and j Winter, Blue Ball 


Yard, St. james's ftreet 


Lowe W Royton, Lancathire 


(Kirkman 
ine merchant, 
, Miller, 

. jun, Portiea, baker, 
bonne ae — Cheapfide, hofier, 

reat Gr 

ward D Brians imiby, corn dealer, 
Wenham J Beckley. 
ZamiraJ Bevis Marks, srocer, 


Bets J T Honduras ftreet, Uld itreet 


buck C Southwark 


Book ) Malton, Yorkfhire 


Bailey J Reading 
Balfour J London 
Rieafe J Liverpool 


Cullen R and J Pears, Cheapfide 
Chamberlayne W and G Rawlinson, 


Leicester 


Cutbuh H and G Maidftone 


Croft J Bell treet, Ratcliff highway 


(hy T G Coventry 
Crofs | HK Briftol 


Cotterill EM and C G Vine ftreet, 


Liquurpond Rreet 


Carr C Middiefex 
Corf B Live: pool 


Docker | G eat Ruffell Rreet, Covent 


garden 


Davies R New Bond ftreet 


Daniell H Warren ftreet, Fitzroy 


fyuare 


Lewis w andj A Henderfon, Little 
fower ftreet 

Lankefter j Blackman freet, South 
wark 

Lunn W St. Mary at Hill 

Law W Copthail Chambers 

Lutiet:, Benhall, Suffolk 

lawrence D Chard 

Marfden T fen, Curtain Road 

Moye R Sloane ftreet 

Miller R Old Fith ftreet 

Minton § Minories 

Mofs 7 Blandford ftreet. Manchefter 
fyuare 

Marth DC and Co. Readiog 

Moly L B Hawkchurch 

Martin F Briftol 

Milne A G Mitre court. 
rect 


Fenchurch 
York Mews, Patdineton 


Mytton j and Co. Pool 


Durham J Lower Shadwell ftreet 

Davidion J Eat India Chambers 

Day J and J opratfwell, Tavittock 
ftreet, Covent garden 

Eipey J Wellington, Shropthire 


North G Brecknock 
Nye j Tunbridge 
Naifh F Tiverton 
Norris F > sheffield 
Nevifon w North Shields 


Ligar W Maidttone 


Foter T and S Yailding. Kent 


Newman E Lambeth Marfh 
Owen jandH D Great St. Melen’s 
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J Fier, Poultry, warehout 


[ Bellamy 
(Lever. L, 
(Hicks and co, Le 


| se 
n llis. 
Norfoik. feed merchant, C { Poole, Ly 
Suffex, tailor. (Otbaideton, L, 


{ Noe! 


Peart w Northampton treet, Clerk « 
enweil 

Payne H WH Stroud 

Pothonier F Corporation row 

— W Minories 

aw HR Riches cour i 

Partridge S cardiff ey Seno Crees 

Kobathom T Derby 

Read E and T Kaker. Great Rufleu 
ftreer, Bloomfhury 

Rue A Tewefbury 

Ring j Tunbridge 

Raventhhaw T Brifol 

Pi 11 Autio Friars 

rs ‘geway. crofs 

St, Barbe, : Autin'Friars’ —_— 

Shane) E Fleet dreet 

southern g ftreatham 

Seaton j and co, Huddersfield 

Scull T Liverpuol 

Sizer g Holborn hill 

Sykes W Milk @rect 

smith T York 

slater) Market ftreet, Millbank 

stalker Rand A D Welch, LeadenRal) 
freer 

sherwood w Liverpool 

sinith T R Oxford 

Scagers P Maidfone 

senior R Briftol 

Thurkie ¢ M New ftreet fuare 

taylor ] Monkwearmouth thore 

Townfend j Ludgate treet 

Tippier R and j Leadiey, Power 
ftreet 

Tootal j 6 Minories 

Unwin R Derby 

Varley T saithwaite, Yorkhhire 

Valentine j H church paflage. Ol 


_ Jewry 
Williams W g Throgmorton @reet 
White T jun. and j D Lubren, grest 
Winchefer freet 
Waldegrave s sewardftone, FMi:x 
Willats T great Queen treet 
Webber H Krittol 
White s Turnham green - 
bates Band W cooper, Ligcoiag 
nn 
Wontner j Kingfton 
Wheeler A Birminghan 
Webbs gand ® Briftol 
Wardale g and F Upper Thames frees 
Whitweli W Bethnall grees 


Garciner G St. John’s ftreet 

Gowiand M and J Whitley, Yorkthire 
Guboy T Rotherhithe 

Gal WH Gutter lane 

Grant J sculcuates, Hull 


Outrioge R Newport, Ifle of Wight 
Pulet j Chariotte ftreet, 
fy uare 
O'neal, } Stafford 
Orr j London 


Ficaroy 
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a 
Meteorowgical Results, from Observations made in London, for the Month of Oct. 1819. 


Whitehead j and co. Catenton Greet 
Welford j Broad treet, Ratcliff 

Woodman W Lundon 
Yate j Worcefer 









































j Greatest :; 
Maxi- | Days Mini- | Days Varia- Days 
mum, | of the Wind. | mum, | of the Wind. | tion in ofthe | Range. | Meaa, 
Month, Month. 24 hours Mth. 
| — 
Barometer «. 30°16! 15 | N.E.} 29°17! 23 | N.W.] 0-44 | _— 0.99 52965 
Thermometer 74° [11 &12 Su My 29° | 26 N. ost} 4 45° 50°58 
Thermomet ) w on IN.W si 
° 7) 2 99, 28, N.W. an ax - 0°66 
bygrometer 4| 47 4° 5 N. 0 & 09 1&N.E. 38$ [5 t7E | 19°6 
Prevailing winds,— Variabie. 
Number of days on which rain has tallen, 14—Snow 1. 
Clouds. ‘ 
Cirrus, Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus. Cumulus. Cumulo-stratus. Nimbus. 
3 16 8 16 6 2 
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cold and cloudy, and the mornings and 
evenings were occasionally foggy. ‘The 
5th, 11th, 12th, 15th, 17th, and 18th, were 
chiefly clear. Between the 18th and oth 
the barometer fell 0°63 cf aninech. On the 
20th much rain fell,and on the 21st it snow- 
ed from 11 A.M. to 18 P.M. ; and between 
two and three inches of snow fell in the 
course of the night, accompanied with 
strong gusts of wind from the north and 
north-west, Snow has nottallien so early 
in the season before for these seven or 
eight years past. A sharp hoar frost oc- 
curred early on the morning of the 27th, 
which was followed by rain in the after- 
noon. 

The temperature was at times very high 
at the beginning of the mouth, but extreme- 
ly variable. The maximum, on the ist and 


Meteorological Report. 


2d, was 752° and 71°: 9 

ne 10th, 11th, and 1th, re 43 
the 17th, 514; on the zOth, caged 
21st, 42°; and, during a taper 
it did not exceed 50°, The minimu = 
frequently within three or four de “age 
the freezing point, and four times nt 
‘The average for the first fifteen Aap 
58°37; but for the Iast sixteen ‘onl 
42°°30. The average for the month j 
four degrees lower than that of October 
1818. 

There is also as great a difference be. 
tween the average heights of the baro. 
meter for the above-mentioned periods of 
time, as between those of the thermome. 
ter, being 29°75 for the former half of the 
month, and but 29°54 for the latter half. 

St. John’s-square ; Nov. 17, ALE. 


—— 
Results of a Meteorological Journal for October 1819, kept ut the Naval Academy, 
Gosport, by Wm. Burney, LL.D. 


Inches. 


§ Highest . 
@ Lowest . 
Range of the mercury. 

Mean barometrical pressure for the month 


Burometer 


Mean for the lunar period, ending the 19th ° —— 
Mean for sixteen days, with the moon in south declination, ending the 19th . 
Mean for fourteen days, with the muon in north declination, ending the 16th 
Spaces described by the oscillations of the mercury : «.«. -°s 


Greatest variation in twenty-four hours 


Number of changes, caused by the variations in the weight of the atmospheric 


column . : . P 


30°40, on the 15th.— Wind N.W, 
29°36, on the ¢4th.—Wind N. 
1°04 


Incives, 

29°852 
. 99,955 
20°065 
SU'008 
» oon 
550 


oe 
- + . o . -* 


Degrees, 


§ Highest . 71 
t Lowest . 32 
Range ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° . 39 
Mean temperature of the atmosphere 


Thermometer 


on the 1st.—Wind S.W. | 
three mornings.—W ind N, and N.W. 


S15 


Mean for thirty days, with the sun in V6.0 


Libra . . . . 
Greatest variation in twenty-four hours 21 


De Luc’s Whalebone Hygrometer. 


Greatest humidity of the atmosphere. 
Greatest dryness of ditto ‘ ; ‘ 
Range of the index ‘ , ‘ ° 
Mean of three observations each day, 
eight, two, and eight o’clock ‘ ° 
Evaporation for the month ; ° : 
Rain, sleet, and snow ° 


Degrees. : ’ 
y8 in the evening of the-30th. 
49 at noon on the 22d, 
49 


at 7546 


2°02 inches. 
2°67 do. 


Prevailing winds—North-west. 


Remarks on the Weather. by with 
A clear sky, 4; fair, with various modifications of clouds, 17 ; an overcast sky Wi 


out rain, 4; rain, &c. 6: total, 51 days. 


Clouds. 


Cirro-stratus, 


Cirrus, Cirro-cumulus. Stratus, 
14 18 3 91 


Cumulus, Cumulo-stratus. Nimbas. 


15 14 


A Seule of the prevailing Winds. 





Ne N.E. kK. Se EK. Ss. 


Days. 





iti 21 ot 


S.W.p W. — 
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$1 5 


1 7 





The general character of this month has 
been fair, attended with a great variation 
in the temperature of the atmosphere ; the 
mean of the last sixteen days being 141° 
less than the mean of the first fifteen ; and 


the mean of this month 1s, consequent 
six degrees less than the mean 0 a 
This sudden and unexpected diminu 
of temperature, with prevailing nort 


north-east winds, had a great eect Te 
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the human constitution, where regard to 
she weather Was” not observed. Of the 
shove quantity of rain, ith tinch felt In 
twenty-four hours on the Soth and Sist, 

In the state of the barometer, an ano- 
nalous circumstance occurred, namely, 
te minimum pressure of the atmosphere 
actually happened with a strong northerly 
breeze of several days’ continnance, 

The atmospheric and meteoric pheno- 
mena that have come within our observa- 
tion this month, are > one solar halo, one 
lunar semi-halo, one perfect rainbow, one 
narhelion on the north side of the sun, at 
half past 6 A.M. of the ced, and nine small 
meteors in the evenings. rhe aurora bo- 
regis in the evening of the 17th, which 
first appeared hike an arch, whose centre 
coincided with the position of the magnetic 


north; and it also appeared at intervals in 
perpendicular columns of flame-coloured 
light, which movedima southern direction 
accompanied by -everal brilliant meteors. 

Snow and sleet in the meht of the 2ist 
and ice on the ¢2d, zoth, and 26th, Three 
gales of wind, with heavy rain, viz. one 
from the west, one trom the south-west, 
and one from the north-east : the latter, at 


the close of the month, kept up nearly 
three days, 


_ “* For the sake of variety, we shall, 
for some time, give preference to a report 
from the South, instead of that from Mar- 
chester; but we hope our Manchester 
correspondent will favour as with a paper 
of Annual Results. 











MONTHLY AGRICO LTURAL REPORT. 


—_— 


HE present season furnishes little mat- 
1 ter of report. The rains which sue- 
ceeded the drought enabled the farmers 
to finish wheat-sowing, which was on the 
whole completed in the best manner, and 
upon a very extensive breadth; bread- 
corn culture extending every season, as far 
as the limits circumscribing it will allow. 
The young wheats look well, with the usual 
contingent exceptions. Dibling wheat- 
seed is reviving again in Norfolk, and se- 
veral other counties; a practice against 
which it is difficult to object at the present 
period, when so many labourers are in 
want of employ, but which, as it has usu- 
ally been performed, the grand objection 
les of its being a nursery for weeds, which 
acountry in want of bread cannot afford 
to feed. Has any one fairly proved, and 
upon an average, that dibling-corn will 
vot admit of rows wide enough for the 
(fective hoe? If not, it is high time for 
sich proof. Turnips are a good middling 
crop, the Swedes considerably improved. 
Potatoes the same, the great breadth 
planted making up for defect of quantity 
produced. Live stock of all kinds, fat 
aud lean, fetch a considerable price, still 
seater in proportion in the northern 
parts of the country. Wool a rising mar- 


ket. Pig stock in cousiderable demand, 
and high prices given for breeding sows. 
The crops of both wheat and barley, in 
Scotland, reported to be superior to those 
of the south, but the labourers’ wages ex- 
ceedingly low ; those of the manufacturers 
and artizans still worse. Repeated proofs 
announced from the barn-floor, of the in- 
feriority of the last crop of wheat. The 
views of associations to raise prices are 
peifectly visionary. If prices rise, impor- 
tation will speedily reduce them. If im- 
portation he taxed, the country which 
imports and consnmes the corn must pay 
the tax. Our only and ultimate resource lies 
in diminished taxation ; in better words, a 
reduction to the bone of corrupt expen- 
diture ; and in a free trade. 

Smithfield: Beet 4s. 6d. to 58. 6d.— 
Mutton 5s. to 6s. 6d.—Veal 5s, to 73,.— 
Pork 5s. to 7s. Sd.— Fat 3s. 6d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 50s. to 76s.— 
Barley 30s. to 45s.—Oats 20s, to 31s.— 
The Quartern-loat, 113d.—Hay 31, 15s, to 
6l. 6s.—Clover do, Sl. 10s. to 71. 178. 6d. 
—Straw 11. 7s. to vl. 

Coats in the Pool, 37s. to 478. per 
chaldron. 

Middlesex ; Nov. 19. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN NOVEMBER ; 


Containing Official Papers und Authentic Documents. 
— 


: GREAT BRITAIN. 
N the 23d, Parliament met, when 
the Recent delivered the following 
Speech : 
peech : 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
It is with great concern that I am 
ézain obliged to announce to you the con- 
Unuance of his Majesty’s lamented indis- 
Position. 


“i 
I regret to have been under heneces- 


3 


sity of calling you together at this period 
of the vear ; but the seditious practices so 
long prevalent in some of the manutac- 
turing districts of the country, have been 
continued witb increased activity since you 
were last assembled in parliament. 

“They have led to proceedings incompa- 
tible with the public tranquiliity, and with 
the peaceful habits of the industrious clas- 
ses of the community ; and a spirit is now | 
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fully manifested, utterly hostile to the con- 
stitution of this kingdom, and aiming not 
only at the change of those political institn- 
tions which have hitherto constituted 4c 
pride and security of this country, b* t 
the subversion of the rights of property and 
of all order in society. 

“‘T have given directions that the neces- 
sary information on this subject shall be 
laid before you; and I feel it to be my in- 
dispensable duty to press on your imme- 
diate attention the consideration of such 
measures as may be requisite for the coun- 
teraction and suppression of a system, 
which, if not effectually checked, must 
bring confusion and ruin on the nation. 

“¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘€ The estimates of the ensuing year will 
be: laid before you. 

“The necessity of affording protection 
to the lives and property of his Majesty’s 
loval subjects, has compelled me to make 
sone addition to our military force ; but I 
have no doubt you will be of opinion, that 
the arrangements for this purpose have 
been effected in the manner likely to be 
the least burthensome to the country. 

* Although the revenue has undergone 
some fluctuation since the close of the last 
session of parliament, I have the satisfac- 
tion of being able to inform you, that it 
appears to he again in a course of progres- 
Sive improvement. 

“Some depression still continues to 
exist in certain branches of the manufac- 
tures ; and I deeply lament the distress 
which is in consequence felt by those who 
more immediately depend upon them; but 
this depression is in a great measure to be 
ascribed to the embarrassed situation of 
other countries; and I earnestly hope that 
it will be found te be of a temporary na- 
ture. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“I continue to receive from foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. 

‘It is my most anxious wish that advan- 
tage should be taken of this season of 
peace to secure and advance our internal 
prosperity ; but the successful prosecution 
of this object must essentially depend on 
the preservation of domestic tranquillity. 

“Upon the loyalty of the great body of 
the people | have the most confident reli- 
ance; but it will require your utmost vigi- 
lance and exertion, collectively and indi- 
vidually, to check the dissemination of the 
doctrines of treason and impiety, and to 
impress upon the minds of all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects, that itis from the culti- 
vation of the principles of religion, and 
from a just subordination to lawful autho- 
vity, that we can alone expect the continu- 
ance of that Divine favour and protection 
whieh have hitherto been so signally expe- 
rienced by this kingdom,” 
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Dee, 
P On the useal motion for = I, 
acne of the Speech, Earl Grey, alin’ 
quent speech, in which h ’ 
posed the mischiefs that mug 
from preferring violence to St resuie 
moved the followin Conciliation 

“ ving Amendmen. — ’ 

To assure his Royal Highness 
called together at a season when s, tha, 
pled distress and extraordinar rg 
prevail in some of the most pleas. 
tricts of the kingdom, we will ‘tg 
proceed to take iuto our most serions cos 
sideration the various matters contained 
in his Roval Highness’s gracious spo 
from the throne. F = 

*“* Humbly to express to his Royal High. 
ness our reprobation of the attempts Which 
have been made to persuade the sutiering 
classes of the people to seek relief from 
their distress in schemes injurious to ther, 
selves, dangerous to the public quiet, and 
inconsistent with the security of the Cop. 
stitution, which it is our duty and determi. 
nation to maintain against every species 
of encroachment and attack, 

“To represent to his Royal Highness, 
that, while we thus declare our determined 
resolution firmly to uphold the just autho. 
rity of the laws, we feel that we are called 
upon by asense of duty so to conduct 
ourselves as to satisfy the people tliat 
their complaints will at all times receive 
from us that just attention, and their 
rights, that ready protection that is indis. 
pensable to their safety and freedom. 

** That this seems to us more particularly 
necessary, in order to maintain that com 
petence in the public institutions of the 
country, which constitutes the best safe 
guard of all law and government. 

“ That we have seen with deep regret 
the events which took place at Manchester 
on the 16th of August, and that, without 
pronouncing any opinion on the circum 
stances that occu! red on that melancholy 
occasion, we feel that they will demand 
our earliest attention, in order to dissipate 
the alarm to which they have given birth; 
and, by the result of a diligent and impat- 
tial inquiry, which may show that the 
measures then resorted to were the result 
of an urgent necessity: or that an impor- 
tant constitutional privilege cannot be 
violated, and the lives of his Majesty’ 
subjects sacrificed, with impunity. 

‘Yhe Secretary Sidmouth replied, J 
asserting, * that, although the meetng « 
Manchester was legal, and the an 
and object legal, yet the flags and ye 
insignia made it illegal ;” and, on a@ 

+98 ried by 
sion, the original Address was car 
159 against 34. 

In "the House of Commons, Mr. 
Tierney moved an Amendments hn 
that of Earl Grey; and, in a mos’. 


speech urged the necessity of ners 
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1819. J 
the wishes of the people by such reforms 
as should satisfy them that the House 
of Commons is what it professes to be. 
The length of the debate rendered it 
necessary to adjourn till the following 
day, when, on a division, there appeared 
for the original address S81, and tor the 
anenied address only 150. The chief 
speakers were Lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
Plunket, Mr. Scarlett, the Marquis of 
Tavistock, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Canaing, 
Sir F. Burdett, Mr. Phillips, Mr, Warren, 
Lord Nugent, Mr. Wilbraham, and Mr, 
Brougham, 

Ou the second evening, a series of pa- 
pers, consisting of reports from Lanca- 
shire, &c. chiefly from persons implicated 
in the late horrid transactions at Man- 
chester, were distributed among the 
members of both TTouses, as the basis of 
certain legislative measures which minis- 
ters propose for restricting the liberty of 
the press and the rights of persons, Of 
course, as may be inlerred trom the di- 
visions in the two Llouses, the liberties 
of England seem to lie prostrate at the feet 
of ministers; and, for whatits left of them, 
we appear likely to be solely indebted to 
their discretion and generosity. 

The past mouth has been a busy one 
in Westminster Hall. A sentence has 
been passed on Mr. R, Carlile the book- 
seller, for publishing ‘¢ Paine’s Age of Rea- 
son,” &c. of THREE YEARS imprisonment 
in Dorchester gaol, to which has been 
added a fine of 1,500, and a demand of 
security'in 2000/. for life. His wife, in 
the last stage of pregnancy, has been 
proceeded against for publishing the de- 
tals of her husband’s trial: and Mr, 
Gurney, the counsel, and the Judge 
Abort, interdicted the publication ot his 
appeal when brought up for sentence. 
Another feature of these proceedings was 
the seizure for the fine the moment sen- 
tence was passed, by which the stock 
Was secured, and the shop in Fieet-street 
shut up, by the officers of the sheriffs. 
Various proceedings also have taken 
Place, in Consequence of the Manchester 
tragedy. A criminal information has 
been moved for against Ferranv the 
Coroner, for his prolonged adjournments 
“the Coroners ‘Inquest on Lees, at 
Uitham ; and another against Borran, 
aW arrington magistrate, for refusing to 
receive informations against the Magis. 
trates and Yeomanry of Manchester. 

Other informations have been moved 
faust eizht Liverymen of London, for 
an alleged tumult, in moving Resolutions 
0 regard to the Manchester proceeditngs 

Moxtuty Mac, No. 333. 


Petition from Manchester. 
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previously to electing the Lord Mayor, on 
the 29th of Seprember, These pr. ceeds 
Ings were originated in the Court of Ale 
dermen ; but the Common Hlate have 
since Strongly censured thom; and a 
Court of Common Council noe only 
passed a vote of ceasure on John Atkins, 
the late Lord Mayor, bat forbade its 
ollicers to co-operate in the proceedings, 

Other motions tor informations have 
been obtained agaist some authoritative 
disturbers of the peace at a public ineete 
ing at Coventry; anda reciiminatory rube 
has been obtained against Mr. Lewis, 
printer of one of the Coventry papers. 

The following eloquent Petition of the 
merchants, manufacturers, and others, 
of the towns of Manchester, Salford, 
and their veihbourhood, to the House 
of Commons, contains so clear a view of 
the magisterial and military outrage at 
Manchester, that it ought to be transe 
mitted to posterity: 

SHEWETH,—That, for several years 
past, a great proportion of the labouring 

Classes, in the districts where your petiti- 
oners reside, have been sufiering very see 
vere privations, arising partly trom the 
want of employment, and partly trom the 
inadequacy ot their wages to afford them 
a comtortable subsistence; evils which 
they have attributed, in a principal des 
gree, to the great pressure ot taxation 
consequent upon the inadequate repre. 
sentation of the Commons ot Great Britain 
aud Ireland in your Honourable House, 

That the same classes have, therefore, 
an earnest desire that a reterm in the re- 
presentation of the people may speedily 
take place. 

That the political bias of the labouring 
Classes having, as it appears to your peti. 
tioners, been rendered more decisive by 
their personal sutierings, they have, to a 
great extent, publicly expressed their 
opinion that annual parliaments and unis 
versal suilrage are necessary, mm order suffie 
ciently to guarantee the purity, the inde- 
pendence, and the integrity, ot the Eloase 
of Commons. 

That, into the consideration of tiris 
point, your petitioners do not enter; but 
they state te your Honourable House, that, 
within the last (wo or three years, numerous 
public mectings, having im view the fore 
warding of this object, have been Leld im 
this and the neighbourimy towns; al! of 
which, except where an interlerence by, 
or by order of, the magistracy las taken 
place, have been comlucted, from their 
commencement to their termination, 12 an 
orderly and peaceable manner. 

That, in the latter part of the mouth of 
July last, a meeting was announced by 
public advertisement, to be held on the 
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9th of Angusf, “To take into considera- 
tion the most speedy and effectual mode of 
obtaining Radical Reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament :” and also “ to con- 
sider the propriety of the unrepresented 
inhabitants of Manchester electing a per- 
son to represent them in Parliament, and 
the adopting Major Cartwright’s Bill ;”"— 
which meeting having, in consequence of 
the purpose for which it was called to- 
gether, been publicly declared by the ma- 
gistrates acting in and for the division of 
Manchester to be illegal, was immediately 
given up by its projectors, and anew notice 
issued for a meeting to be held on the 16th 
of August, “In order to consider of the 
propriety of adopting the most legal and 
effectual means of obtaining a reform in the 
Commons House of Parliament.” 
That, for several days before the 16th of 
Augu-t, this notice was publicly and widely 
circulated, ‘That, as no intimation what- 
ever was given, or, as your petitioners 
presume, could legally be given by the ma- 
gistrates, that the intended meeting was 
contrary to law; on the day appointed, 
very numerous bodies of persons from most 
of the circungacent towns and villages en- 
tered Manchester, walking with considera- 
ble regularity, in parties of from three to 
six or eighta-breast, accompanied by many 
women and children, and having atong with 
them bands of music, and also varions flags 
bearing different mottes or inscriptions, 
and some of them surmouated with caps of 
erty. 

‘That, all these parties proceeded peace- 
ably, by different rontes, to the place of 
meeting, viz. the area near St. Peter's 
Church, where, ateabont a quarter past one 
o’clock, the chair was taken by Mr. Hant. 
That, within ten or fifteen minutes after 
his‘arrival, and before he iad entered upon 
the question for tire comsideration of which 
the meeting was called together, the corps 
of the Manchester Veomanry, acting, as 
your petitioners believe, under the orders 
of the magistrates, or of some of them, rode 
‘impetuously mto the imenense crowd, many 
of whom were trampled apon by the 
horses, or cut by the sabres ef the men, 
and surrounded the hustings, where eight 
er ten persons, incinding the chairman of 
the meeting, and several of those who were 
most active in calling it together, were, 
under a warrant issued immediately be- 
fore by the magistrates who were then 
assembled in an adjacent house, taken into 
the custody of the civil power. 

That, the corps of the Manchester Yeo- 
manty, together with the regiment of 
Cheshie Yeomanry, end a body of the 
15th Hussars, both of which had by this 
time come upon the field, did then charge 
upon the people, in all directions, and to 
@ great distauce from the place of meet- 
sng; in consequence of which, eight per- 
@uas have lost ueir lives, and not less than 


[Dec, 

4 or 500 of his Majesty's loyal ay 
fering subjects, including all ages f; ~ 
men and women of seventy-five nt 
pein a . fourteen, were ievoun 
crushed, trample . 
or sabred. itis bruised 


That, had the only object of the Magis. 


trates been to take into Custody the per 


sons against whom legal process had iss 
for any real or Supposed offence by then 
committed, such object might easily have 
been obtained, without the intervention of 
any military force, and without injury to 
any of his Majesty’s subjects, 

That, your petitioners understand and be. 
lieve, and indeed many of them are by 
personal observation enabled positively ig 
assert, that no act whatever, giving to the 
meeting the character ofa tumultuons and 
riotous assembly, had, at the period of this 
violent incursion of the cavalry, been com. 
mitted. 

That, in the absence of any breach of the 
public peace, or of any act having a direct, 
manifest, and unquestionable tendency 
thereto, it does not appear to your peti- 
tioners, that the large discretionary pow. 
ers given to magistrates by the statute 1, 
Geo. I. cap. 5. commonly ealied the Riot 
Act, can legally be called into action. 

That, admitting however the right of 
tlie magistrates, in the exercise of their 
best discretion, to make proclamation, con- 
manding the meeting to disperse, your pe- 
tioners are induced to believe, that, at the 
meeting of the 16th of Augnst, no such 
proclamation was made ; because they u- 
derstand, that,-at none of the inquests held 
on the bodies of persons who lost thet 
lives upon the occasion, was any proof of 
its being made given, amd because neither 
themselves, nor any person with whom they 
have conversed upon the subject, ever 
heard it. , 

That, even if the rumour of the reading 
of the Riot Act should turn out to be true, 
your petitioners have still no hesitation “ 
asserting, that it was not read according , 
the spirit and intention of the cart 
that means were not taken.to give ae 

ublicity 10 the circumstance of 1's ~_ 
bees read, or to induce the people Laem 
ably to depart withont incurring Its pe 
ties ; and further, that not one-third = 
time allowed by law for the disper! 
an assembly had elapsed between 
opening of the business of the ae ) 
the period at which it was forcibly 
solved by thecavalry. 

That, your petitioners, mn 
an immense majority of the ’ 
large, and, as they fondly hope, A. 
Honourable House, are fully re 
that transactions evincing ne 
disregard for the safety of a0 | 
multitude of their gue set 
volving the infliction of § «gid 
personal injury—so much loss oti 
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constituting such a complete infraction of 
the inalienable right of Englishmen to as- 
semble, in order to petition for the redress 
of grievances, real or supposed, perempto- 
rily and imperiously require the most rigid, 
extensive, and impartial mvestigation. 

That, accordingly with a view thereto, 


and to obtain justice for the sufferers, at 
the last assizes for the county of Lancaster 
pills of indictment were presented against 
certain individuals who were identified as 
having intlcted severe wounds upon the 
ple, in the course of the dispersion of 
the meeting. : weer : 

That, notwithstanding the positive testi- 
mony by which these indictments were 
supported, the grand jury did, for some 
reason unknown to your petitioners, and of 
which they can form no conception, think 
proper to return the said bills ‘“igno- 
ramus.” 

That, application was afterwards made 
tothe magistrates acting in and for the di- 
vision of Manchester, by or on behalf of 
persons who were wounded on the 16th of 
Angust, for warrants against Certain indi- 
viduals on charges of cutting and maiming; 
such application comprehending not only 
those persons against whom indictments 
bad been presented at Lancaster, but 
others whose cases had not previously 
come before any court of justice; and 
that the said magistrates positively refused 
to hear the evidence upon which this ap- 
plication was founded, or to grant the war- 
rants, notwithstanding they were informed 
that the cases which had been presented at 
Lancaster were supported by additional 
evidence, whilst the testimony, as to the 
others, was distinct, positive, and coinplete. 

That, on the 7th day of September, one 
of the persons who had been wounded on 
the 16th of August, named Jolm Lees, 
died at Oldham ; and that, in the course of 
the inquest held on the occasion, the recep- 
tion of evidence, necessary, as your peti- 
tioners conceive, to the full elucidation of 
the case, was repeatedly refused by the 
coroner; who did, afterwards, in a manner 
totally unprecedented, and which was cal- 
culated, and as your petitioners believe, 
tended, to obstruct the course of public 
justice, adjourn the proceedings of the said 
inquest, without assigning any reason for 
lis conduct, to a distant period. 

_That your petitioners regret the neces- 
fity which has obliged them to call the at- 
tention of your Hon. House to matters 
cognizable by the established courts of law ; 
but that, ail the avenues of public justice 
having been hitherto found so unaccounta- 
bly Closed, they cam only look to your 
Honourable House for a full investigation 
of the affair, 

That your petitioners feel it necessary 
to remind your Hon, House, that, on 
the 9th of February 1818, a petition from 


Certain of the inhabitants of Manchester, 


Was presented to the then Howse of Com. 
mons, setting forth Various arbitrary, ille 
gal, aud unconstitutional acts, which the 
petitioners pledged themselves (if so per- 
mitted) to prove by evidence at the bar, 
to have been exercised by the magistrates 
of this district in the early part of the pre- 
ceding year. 

That the House of Commons not only 
refused to enquire into the truth of the al- 
legations of the said petition, but, in con- 
Junction with the other branches of the Le- 
gislature, passed a bill, giving impunity, 
and even full indemnity, to the persons by 
whom the illegal acts were stated to have 
been committed ; although not one single 
statement contained in the said petition 
Was ever disproved or shaken. 

That the impunity and protection then 
granted to acts contrary to the law of the 
laud, and subveisive of individual liberty, 
have, as your petitioners apprehend, natu- 
rally emboldened the magistrates, or at 
least those amongst them by whom the 
proceedings of the 16th of August were 
conceived, advised, and directed, to com- 
mit that more flagrant violation of the rights 
and liberties of Englishmen, and that more 
alarming outrage on the lives of his Mae 
jesty’s subjects, of which your petitioners 
have now felt it their duty to complain, 

That your petitioners, appealing to their 
uniform respect aud obedience to the cone 
stitutional laws under which they live, in 
proof of their own constant loyalty, are 
anxious that the dignified supremacy ef 
the law should be fully and effectually, 
maintained ; that its protective power 
should be extended eqnally to the poor as 
to the rich, and that any breach of it, by 
whomsoever, or under whatever pretence 
committed, should be duly yet temperately 
punished, 

That your petitioners deeply lament the 
fact, too notorious to admit of denial, thas 
the labouring part of their tellow-town» 
men and neighbours, have, upon many re 
cent occasions, been treated by the magis» 
trates of this district, in a manner utterly 
unwarrantable and illegal, 

That, in proof of this statement, youg 
petitioners wouldinform yeur Honourable 
Honse, that, on or about the 16th of Aue 
gust last. many persons were taken into 
custody on charges of a political complex 
ion, and that fora period of neatly eleven 
weeks these persons were detained ig 
prison, whilst they were ultimately dis- 
charged from custody on the 50th of Octo- 
ber last, not only without trial, but with- 
out any bills of indictment, or even arti- 
cles of the peace, having ever been pre- 
sented against them. 

That, as the poverty 04 these unfortunate 
victims of capricious tyranny prevents 
them from seeking legal redress, your pe- 
titioners Conceive, =— — es ee 

ourable House interfere, to procure tik 
. $02 justice, 
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justice, the protection of the Jaw will be 
virtually withdrawn from them ; whilst, to 
assert the practical equality of the enact- 
ments of law (its administration here re- 
maining unchanged) will only be adding 
the cruelty of insult to the injustice of op- 
pression, 

Having therefore a deep sense of the 
importance of the cireumstances which 
they have herein stated,—knowing their 
momentous consequences with reference to 
the future Jiberties of Englishmen,—anxi- 
ous for the speedy rendering of strict and 
impartial justice,—and that the magistrates 


and soldiery, if guilty, may be punished ; if 


innocent, absolved from biame ;—your peti- 
tioners do most earnestly request and en- 
treat, that your Honourable House will be 
pleased to institute a prompt, public, im- 
partial, and full inquiry into the tran ac- 
tions of the 16th of August, and those which 
have resulted therefrom. 

And your petitioners, as in daty bound, 
willever pray. 

GERMANY, 

Among the acts of the Association 
against civil liberty which larely met at 
Car!sbad, is one entuled “ Proposition 
of -the Minister of his Imperial, Royal, 
and Apostolical Majesty, President of the 
Germanic Diet,” which begins with set- 
ting forth, that the turbulent spirit that 
is abroad in Germany,—the publication 
of seditious writings,—-the crimes and at- 
tempts at assassination, daily committed, 
has induced his imperial majesty to call 
the attention of the Diet to the tollowing 
points: 

1, The inecrtitude which exists relative to 
the sense of the 13th article of the Federal 
Act, and the false interpretations which have 
resulted from such incertitude. 

®, The want of an exact definition of the 
rights and powers of the Federative Diet, 
ond the necessary incans to enforce their au- 
thorily. 

3. The vices of public education in the 
Schools and Universities. 

4. The abuses of the press, and especially 
the excesses which have been advocated in the 


Journals, periodical writings, and ephemeral 


pamphleis, 

And a fiith head proposes the esta- 
Biishiment of a cential commission, to be 
Exclusively charced with the lnVEeStigie 
tions above mentione d, " 

The thitcenth arucle referred to, is 
that which stipulates that the founders 
of the Germanic Union shail re-establish 
or create representative assemblies from 
the diliere nt states of Germany, 

A persecution of the Jews bas taken 
place Tr Germany, Disgraceful scenes 
of outrage and violence have broken vut 
against them at Pforzhem and Buhl, 
bewwocn Rastadt and Oftcnburg, Troops 


[ Dee, j 
were obliged to be sent ¢ ® 
order could be restored, a te 
of violence took place at i 


near Bruchsal. Jn Copenhager nts 
Jews have been Subjected to he ai 
cruel and ignominiou INE sang 
5 1S treatment, | 
a secoud riot of this sort, the ie 
were ordered to fire Seaman 

; “ UPON the rioters 
when several of them were killed aug 
wounded, dies 

UNITED STATES, 
_ The American papers containdis 
mg accounts of tl} 4 

§ acc 1 the effects of a mali, 
nant fever which rages along the coay 
from Boston to Charleston, All trade 
has ceased at the chief towns, which 
were generally deserted by all who could 
leave them, This same fever has bees 
transferred to the south of Spain and the 
coast of Barbary, where it has committed 
frighttul ravages at Cadiz, Tunis, Kc, 

ate SOUTH AMERICA. 

‘Tf liberty struggles in Europe, she is 
triumphing in America, There seems 
now no doubt but the Republic of Ye 
NEZUELA may be considered as eva 
blished, and that, in union with New 
Granada, it will soon constitute a con. 
siderable power, 

Head-Quarters, Santa Fé, Aug. 14, 1819. 
Simon Bolivar, President of the Republis 

Captain-Gencral of the Forces at Ve 

zuclu and New Granada, to his Excellency 

the Vice-President of the Republic, 

From the period I conceived the project 
of marching the army into the interior of 
this kingdom, I was well aware that the 
apprehensions of the Spaniards would ex- 
cite them to put all their resources ite 
action, and this opinion, founded on tle 
experience of my own observations, Ws 
soon confirmed by the military returns él 
the Viceroy, which we had the good for 
tune to intercept. By them I discovered 
that a very superior force ot well-disc- 
plined troops was collected on the frou 
tiers, as a barrier intended to repulse, and 
finally destroy, the valiant Libertador at- 
my. “ Tealeuiated, nevertheless, that we 
cruelties and oppressions W hich had “— 
so inhumanly inflicted on the people a 
classes, must have prepared their feelibgs 
for uniting in the cause of their herore 
deliverers ; and, in fact, I had just pas 
the Cordillera which separates the piawws 
from the province of Casanare, when 
was saluted with the benedictions of thow 
sands, eagerly expecting the army Wil 
all the euthustasm of men sighing S ie 
berty, as the only remedy {oF all d 
calamities and afflictions they had suffercés 
and which bad wound them Up F 
highest degree of exasperation. pope 
othcer, at the head of from 4.9) id 
riors, was the first to meet MK’. 
of battle, General Don José — 
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reyro, to whom the command of this corps 
was confided, did all that bravery, tactics, 
and discipline, could accomplish ; but these 
onis served to add new lustre to the arnts 
of the republic. Phe discipline of his 
troops, the advantageons position they oc- 
cupied, and the extent of his resources, 
clearly demonstrated, that our enterprize 
could only be completed by dint of perse- 
verance and intrepidity ; qualities of which 
the army of the Republic had evinced 

roofs on SO many occasions. The battle 
of Bojaca, in which we have obtained the 
most signal victory, has decided the fate 
of the people of this kingdom. After de- 
stroving the roval army, even to its ele- 
ments, | have come to this capital to meet 
my fellow-citizens, who I find all emulons 
in their expressions of gratitude, and ready 
to unite their efforts to ours for the exter- 
vation of our common enemy ; taking arms, 
and precipitating themselves in pursuit of 
the fugitives, to make prisoners, ‘The cir- 
cumstantial details of these triumphs will 
be found in the impressions inclosed. My 
sensibility was not a little excited on my 
arrival here, to see the marks of the de- 
predations and instruments of the cruelties 
committed by the proselytes of the Penin- 
sula) ‘The Viceroy Samano, attended 
by all who held situations under his go- 
vernment, the greater part of the Spa- 
niards, aud all that remained of the mili- 
tary, had fled trom the city on the first 
news of our victory; but, betore I entered 
the capital, I had dispatched some divi- 
sions to the south and west, (the routes 
they had taken,) and hope that few will 
escape. Notwithstanding the general de- 
vastation this kingdom has suitered, the 
Republic may reckon on a million of dol- 
lars in metallics, exclusive of the immense 





sum to be realized f . 

lic and private tune = 
. contents who 

have tled, 

_ Tam actively employed in regulating the 

interior economy ; and the fine disposition 

of the people, among whom there is 

scarcely one enemy, incites me to think 

that the power ot the enemy is tor ever 

aunthilated. 

Your Excellency and the Republic will 
be pleased to receive my cordial felicita- 
tious, and the prayers of the illustrious 
Grenadimos, (who only aspire to enjoy oar 
mutual happiness on this great event,) con- 
descending, at the same time, to present to 
the Supreme Congress the triamphs ot’ the 
victory obtained by the army under my 
command, asa tribute of duty. BoLivaR, 


WEST INDIES, 

Arrivals from Barbadoes bring intel- 
ligence respecting a dreadful hurricane, 
which appears to have been prevalent 
among the Leeward Islands, trom the 
20:h to the 22d September. Its ravages 
at St. Thomas were dreadful; the num. 
ber of vessels which were lost amounted 
to 104. St. Bartholomew also suffered 
severely; the town of Gustavia is said to 
have been destroyed, and the whole of 
the vessels were stranded, and two hun. 
dred persons lost their lives. All the 
vessels that were at Porto Rico shared 
the same fate; some houses were blown 
down, and many inhabitants perished, 
At Tortola many persons were killed by 
the fall of houses, and the devastation 
was general. Barbadoes also, on the 13th 
of October, was similarly visited, and 
much damage done. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, iN AND NEAR LONDON, 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased, 
 ————— 


MEETING of the frecholders of 
Middlesex took place at Hackney, 

on the 18th, to consider the menrorabie 
Iransactions at Manchester of the toth of 
August ; Major Cartwright in the chair. 
Mr. T. Claike, in an excellent speech, 
moved a series Of resolutions, which were 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Draper. In 
substance, they affirmed, that the proceed- 
ings at Mauciester were a violation of the 
British constitution; and, as the perpetia- 
tors of these unconstitutional acts had 
sought to obtain indemnity from pariia- 
ment, it became an impevative duty of 
people to inquire how far parliament 
had the power of affording such indem- 
Mity; that tie people had an inherent, 
sacred, and indefeasible right and pro- 
Perty in the Constitution ; and that parlia- 
ment, although next in sovereign power 
d majesty to the nation, yet it was but 


an emanation from the national sovereign 
ty, and could not have a discretionary 
authority to take away from ils creater 
the tice constitution, either for a year, a 
month, or a moment; and that any stae 
tute passed with such intent, or for in. 
demnitying the persons concerned in the 
recent transactions at Manchester, ought 
to be absolutely holden for nought. 

A meeting was recently held in the 
court-room of the parish of St. Clement 
Danes, for the purpose of taking into cone 
sideration the transactions at Manchester, 
A series of resolutions, proposed by Mr, 
Sturch, and seconded by Mr. Clarkson, 
jun, were carried unanimously. 

About two hundred persons, on the 5th, 
met at the Crown and Anchor, to come 
memorate the acquittal of Messrs, Hardy, 
Tooke, Thelwall, and others. A number 
of patriotic toasts were drank. 


At 
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470 Marriages and Deaths in and near London, 


At the last Old Bailey Sessions, sen- 
tence of death was passed upon ten pri- 
soners ; thirteen were sentenced to trans- 
portation for life; seventeen for the term 
of fourteen, and sixty-nine for seven years, 
A considerable number were sentenced 
te different periods of imprisonment. 

A fire, attended with iamentable con- 
sequences, lately happened in White- 
chapel. ‘The premises of Mr. Oram, linen- 
draper, were entirely destroyed: the 
greater part of the inmates escaped; but 
three fine children, who had approached 
the front-windows of the house, and who 
were seen in the most afflicting postures, 
fell, and were burnt to death. 

The extensive premises of Messrs. Se- 
vern, King,and Co. sugar-refiners, Church- 
lane, Whitechapel, were lately destroyed 
by fire; the injury, estimated at 80,0001, 
is considerably above the insurances. 

MARRIED. 

Felix Whitmore, jun. esq. of Belvidere- 
house, Lambeth, to Miss Rosamond Tul- 
loch, of Portiand-place. 

Capt. J. Athill, R.N. to Selina Theresa, 
daughter of the.late C. Bishop, esq. Pro- 
curator-General. 

¥. F. Balderston, esq. commander of 
the India ship Asia, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Walter Urquhart, esq. 

R. F. Ray, e3q. of Croydon, to Miss 
Westbrook, of Abingdon. 

Col. Fitz Clarence, to Miss Wyndham, 
danghter of the Earl of Egremont. 

Mr. Frederick Coventry, to Louisa, 
daughter of Sir Henry Haltord, bart. 

C. Rickman, esq. ot the Middle Temple, 
to Miss Maria Wilson, of Stockton-upon- 
‘lees. 

Capt. J. Salvin, of the 4th, or King’s 
Own regt. to Miss Amelia Strong, of Mon- 
tague-ptace. 

Mr. T. P. Cooke, to Miss Cremer, of 
Brompton. 

Joseph Marryatt, esq. eldest son of the 
Member for Sandwich, to Miss Maria 
Lindsey, of May Fair. 

Capt. William Ronald, of the 6th regt. 
to Elizabeth George, daugiiter of the late 
Lieut.-gen. Benson. 

J. Coppack, esq. of Clifford’s Inn, to 
Miss Helen Kent, of Plymouth. 

Henry ‘Till, esq. of Loudon, to Eliza- 
beth, widow of J. C. Stocqueler. 

_ Mr. tl. Baxter, of Broad-street Build- 
ings, to Miss Raven, of St. Mary-at-Hill. 

H. Thomson, esq. to Miss Susan Med. 
ley, of Hackney. 

At Chiswick, James Drew, jun. esq. ta 
Miss Maria Philips, of Norfolk-street. 

J.T. Hartsinck, esq. ot Bath, to Ma- 
tilda, daugiter of the late R, Hankey, esq. 
banker, of London. 

J. L. Wardell, esq. to Miss Mary Da- 
vidson, Loth of Hampstead, 

&, F.'T, Wilde, esq. ' the Inner Temple, 


to Miss Maria Matild 
ter-house Square. a Rowlatt, of Chap 


Lieut. C. Heunsle +0 
Louisa Margaretta ati _ N. to Mig 
Abram Constable, esq. of Lect 
Miss Jane Brown, of lenimae “ 
Greenwich, treet, 
Mi. H. V. Wilson, of Craven. 
Miss Marian Garot: ae 
Chelsea. ~* Manor-tetray, 
G. Styan, esq. of Chancery. 
Sarah Aveliee,. of Combet iain 
ote Car Bea 
aroline ‘tame 
bill. oneen, of Stanton 
The Rev. John Sheppard, to Mj 
rianne Mann, both of Blackbesthe ies 
Mr. R. Byham, of the Ordnauce-offce, 
to Mrs. Symons, of Woolwich, 
Harry Newland, esq. of Broadwater lo 
Miss Ann Fearon, of Park-street, 
John De Horne, esq. of London, to Mis 
Sarah Manning, of Salisbury, both of the 
Society of Friends, 
The Rev. Henry R. Moody, to Alethea 
Jane, daughter of Archdeacon Wollaston, 
Mr. Jolin Hexter, of Dorking, to Mis 
Fitzgerald, of Doctors’ Commons. 
F, Molineux, esq, of Pentonville, to Mis 
Sarali Molineux, of Lewes, 
DIED, 
At Belmont, East Barnet, 62, T. Ho- 
eey, es. of Portland-place. 
in Doughty-street, 24, Mrs, Catheiu 
Slater, 
In New Burlington-street, J. Daws, 
esq. deservedly regretted. 
At Stamtord-hill, Mrs. Nicholls, greatly 
lamented. 
At Clapham, 67, Mrs. Coombes. 
At Chelsea, 61, Eli. Wild, esq. late of 
St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell. 
At Highgate, 65, R. Minshull, ¢s9. fot 
merly of Miibank-street, Westminster, 
At Brompton, 45, W. Price, esq. of Dal 
wich-common. , 
At Paddington, 75, J. F. Day, ¢% for 
merly of Tavistock-street. 
At Hersham, Surrey, 76, W, Green, es 
formerly of Godalming. 
At Rotherhithe, 43, Mr. E. D. Hane. | 
At Mile-end, 50, Henry Faulkland, &% 
much respected. 
At Ashsted, Surrey, G. Mostyn, et 
In Carburton-street, Fitzroy eo 
Elizabeth, wite ot Lieut.-Gen, Si 
Baillie, bart, -_ 
At Newington-green, 47, J. Billing, 
R.N. 
At Winchmore hill, 76, W. Cass, 6% 
Mr, S. Ranall, 73, of Chancery" ¢. 
In Surrey-street, Blacktniars, 
Milward. 
At Brixton-hill, a1, firey oy 
At Mitcham, the Rev. Lou 
In Cadogan-place, G- Hicks, esq. of ” 
Navy-office, h 
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In Queen-street, Mr. C. M‘Carthy, of 
the firm of Messrs. M‘Carthy and Brown, 

is, Love-lane. 

At Hampton Court, Jane, widow of W.G. 
praddyll, esq. of Conishead-priory, Lan- 
San esq. 59, of White Hart-court, 
Lombard-street, late of Billiter-square. 

In Queen-square, 68, J. Bowles, esq. of 
Dulwich, a magistrate of Surrey, a com- 
missioner of bankrupts, and an active par- 
tian and distinguished political writer, 
Mr.B. was a zealous tory; and, in con- 
frmity with his principles, a public oppo- 
gent of all liberal opinions, and intolerant 
both in religion and politics, ‘The writer 
of this paragraph certifies, however, that 
be was a benevolent man; for, once apply- 
ing to him in behalf of a bankrupt who 
had been imprisoned 15 years in Newgate 
ovacharge of embezzlement, Mr. 8B. who 
was the only surviving Commissioner, so 
exerted himself, as to procure the unhappy 
man's liberation in a few days. 

In York-place, Portman-square, Miss 
Bryan; a lady remarkable for her exten- 
sive benefactions to institutions for the gra- 
tuitous education of the poor Irish children 
in London. 

At Hackney, Mrs. Harriet Dowgan. 


At Brompton, 92, R. Woodward 
Butler’s Marston, Warwickshire. — 
In Sloane-street, 63, Mrs. S. Stewad, 
Ju Kenton-street, Mrs, Sarah Surtees, 

In Oxford-street, Mr. M. Marley. 

At Goodnestone, Kent, 77, the Right 
Hon. Frances Baroness Dowager Waltham 
relict of the Hon. Drigue Billers Lord 
Waltham. 


At his honse, Camden-town, 81, Mr. AY. 
Setchel, tor forty-five years a respectable 
and active bookseller of King-street, Co- 
vent-garden, in which busivess he is suce 
ceeded by his son. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 

Rev. Dr. Saurin, Dean of Derry, ap- 
pointed Bishop of Dromore. : 

Rev. Z.S. WARREN, elected usher of 
Oakham School. 

Rev. Richarp Bryan, vicar of West 
Down, Devon, to hold the rectory of Ege 
glestord. 

Rev. W. L. Buckie, to the rectory of 
Easington, 

| Rev, Henry Joun Mapnock, M.A, te 
the perpetual curacy of ‘Trimty-chue 
Huddersfield, ’ ‘ ™ 

Rev. C. Cuew, B.A. to the vicarage ef 

Lockineton, Leicestershire. 











WESTMINSTER ABBEY : 
Or, Records of very eminent and remarkable Persons recently Deceased, 
—-—__ ~- 


THE HON. FREDERICK SYLVESTER 
NORTH DOUGLAS. 

sig ys gentleman was the only son of 

Lord Glenbervie, and Member of Par- 
lament fur the borough of Banbury, Ox- 
fordshire. He was also a captain in Ma- 
jor Stratton's Troop of Oxfordshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry ; President of the Dedding- 
ton and Chipping-Norton District Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting 
Cirstian Knowledge; President of the 
Baubury National School Society, and of 
the Banbury Auxiliary Bible Society ; 
and, until very lately, a-student at-Christ- 
church, in the university of Oxtord. 

The premature and unexpected death 
of Mr. Douglas, gives to thuse sorrowing 
Treads whom he has left behind, a solemn 
memento of the instability of human life 
aud the brittleness of temporal prosperity ; 
and should fearfully remind us all ** what 
siadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursne!” Ynheriting a latge portion of 
Lis father’s genius, he had invigorated this 
bouatiful endowment of Nature by a neh 
and wuwearied enftivation of his mind at 
home, as wellas by that enlightened cu- 
Mosity which is fed and gratified with the 
portunities of foreign travel. The kind- 
et cifts and blandishments, too, of exter- 
nal fortune, came to the aid of those ac- 
Complishments from within, He was not 
duly noble in birth, and environed with 

cudid conneaions, but was impelied 


also, or rather delightfully encouraged 
and led into the field of honourable ambe 
tion and statesman-like duties, by the exe 
ample and the well-earned distinctions 
of some of his nearest relatives. Accord. 
ingly, he was soon awakened to a full and 
foresble perception of those obligations 
which were claimed at his hands, and obe- 
dient was he also, and even eager and ime 
patient to discharge them, Having been 
chosen into the Senate, his attention to his 
parliamentary labours was faithfol and 
exemplary; his eloquence was fleeut, 
vraceftd, and animated ; and he rose upos 
the horizon of public life with a warmth 
and energy that held out to the fallible, 
and, alas! (as we vow must add,) the 
cheated anticipation of his friends, the 
sure and sanguine promise of a noonday 
strength, and the fulness of a meridian 
justre, He was a ripe and well-diseiplined 
scholar; and the sincerity of his Christian 
faith, and the genuineness of those fruits 
which it bore, were signally manifested 
by his vigorous, humane, and laudable 
exertions for the diffusion of the Scripe 
tures, and for the spiritual improvement 
of the poor. ‘To these solid and affiima- 
tive merits of character were associated 
the mijder, though not less engaging, vite 
tues, which shew themselves mn gentleman- 
like feelings and deportment, in joyous- 
ness and vivacity of spirite, m1 the polishe d 
propriety of his convivial bours, in kind. 
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472 Northumberland and Durham, 


heartedness, in amiable concession, and a 
courtesy of manners to all. 

Mr. D. published, a few years ago, on 
returning from his travels abroad, an 
*¢ Essay on the Character of the Modern 
Greeks,” dedicated to the present Dean 
of Christ Church, It is well and elegant- 
ly composed : his reasonings are sustained 
with much ingenuity and strength of 
thonght, and illuminated, in no common 
degree, with the graces of classical eru- 
dition. 

— 
LORD SOMERVILLE, 
Late President of the Board of Agriculture, 
§c. &e. 

Tris useful and public-spirited noble- 
man was born in 1765, and received his 
education, first, at Harrow-school, under 
Dr. Heath, from whence he removed for a 
short time to Peterborough, and lastly, to 
St. John’s-college, Cambridge. On leav- 
ing the University, about the year 1786, he 
made the tour of Europe, accompanied 
by the late Duke of Bedford. On his 
coming of axe, his title was contested ; 
but determined in his favour, through the 
exertions of Chancellor Thurlow. 

Lord Somerville was long and deserv- 
edly high in the personal favour of the 
King. He was for several years one of 
the lords of his bedchamber, and colonel 
of one.of the Sometset House Yeomanry 
corps, which he raised during the war. 
In the Parliament elected in 1796, he sat 
as one of the sixteen Scots peers. His 
memory will be long cherished in his na- 
tive county, (Somerset,) where he spent 
the early part of his life in acts of bene- 
volence ; and the country at large is in- 
debted to him, for having contributed to 
restore to the nobility and gentry of Eng- 
land a taste for agricultural knowledge, 
which had for ages been neglected in that 


[Dee, 
county, as unworth 
of rank. sae: atenton tg 


He was a man of cons 
and author of various oe 
ral Aflairs, viz. “ Address to the fy 
Agriculture on the subject of Sh ard of 
Wool, 4to. 1800;” “The Secem 
Board of Agriculture, 4to, 1300 ra 
and Observations relative to SI aM. 

/, Seep, Won, 

Ploughs, and Oxen, 8v0. 1803,” yey 
1809. His rank considered, le — 
man of much practice and experi Bi 
having been considerably engasedia 
tensive farming in the western contin 
He was for some time President of the 
Board of Agriculture, which office he ” 
signed on account of ji] health, and trave, 
led to Spain and Portugal, where his at. 
tention was directed to the Merino ¢ 
a stock of which he brought with him t 
England. He was considered as the tom 
der of the Smithfield Club ; and lattes, 
he directed the public attention to the ix. 
provement of the fisheries for the supply 
of the London market, , 

His lordship was a sincere lover of jus 
tice, moderate in his political sentiments, 
affable to all, and void of all inclination 
to overbearance or oppression, Hews 
truly a man of business, and an econonist 
of time and money ; he calculated and 
spared, that he might be enabled to give, 
—tor his charities were great, and dictated 
by the heart. Dying a bachelor, the tile, 
with the Scotch and English estates, de 
scend to his half-brother, Capt. Ma, 
now Lord Somerville, of the Royal Arth 
lery. His maternal Devonshire estates 
descend to Sir Thomas Lethbridge, bart 
He died at Vevay; but his remains have 
been brought to England, for interment 
in the family cemetery at Somerville 4» 
ton, Gloucestershire. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCU RRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
NUMEROUS meeting of the county 
of Durham, to reprobate the late out- 

rages at Manchester, lately took place at 
Durham. Dr. Fenwick addressed the meet- 
ing in an eloquent speech ; and a string 
of spirited resolutions were moved and 
carried. Mr. Lambton spoke with great 
animation against the conduct of ministers, 
and the imposition which had been prac- 
tised on the Regent. 

A trial of strength and address has 
recently occurred between the supporters 
of government and the friends of the 
people, at Sunderland, The magistrates 
of the district called a meeting, to consider 
the propriety of an address to the Regent, 
expressive of attachment to the laws and 
Constitution ; a considerable number as- 


sembled accordingly. Previonsly to the 
appointment of a chairman, Mr. 
ton, the member for Durham, address 
the meeting upon the alleged irregulan'y 
and unfairness with which the meetitg 
was called, A magistrate repell 
charge, and proposed a gentleman ae 
as chairman, Mr. Lambton oppose we 
appointment, and pioposed another § 
ileman, who declined the —. 
then proposed another chairman, wk at 
declined acting. Mr. A. aia stl 
rose, and proposed Mr. Lane ae 
who proposed the question 0 ea ' 
ment, which was carried by a cons 
majority. Cal 
Married.) Mr. J. W. Bell, to nc 
loway: Mr. R. Watsan, of Dean-sire® 


_ ° 
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M. Frost, of Newcastle, to Miss J. D. 
Hymers, of North Shickds.— Mr, A. Irwin, 
of North-Shields, to Miss E. Irwin, of 
Newcastle. —Mr. R. Dunn, of Newcastle, 
to Miss S. Bagnaf, of the South-shore.— 
Mr. Mitche!l, of Newcastle, to Miss 
spoore, of M esthoe.——Mr. T. Smith, to 
Miss R. Richardson, both of Darham.— 
Mr. P. Wilson, of Bishopwearmouth, to 
Miss S. Emerson, of Bishopanckland.— 
Mr. G. Pattinson, to Miss E. Hedley: 
Mr.G. Emmerson, to Miss A, Johnson: 
all of Hexham.—-Mr. G. Brown, to Miss 
Bachan, both of Alnwick.—Mr. Thomp- 
con, of Morpeth, to Miss Storer.— 
Mr. G. Wilson, of Elswick, to Miss T. 
Taylor, of Gateshead.—Mr. G. Hedley, 
of Bowershield, to Miss Morton, of Stan- 
ton Fence.—Mr. R. Skelton, of Moller- 
stead, to Miss M. Bulman, of Pakit-house. 
—Mr. C. Harrison, of Bishopburn, to 
Miss J. Wilson, of Killiopebuen. 

Died.] At Newcastle, 50, Mr. R. 8, 
Richardson. —In Perey-street, 27, Lient. 
D. Peake, R.N.—The Rev. J. Harris, of 
Hunstanworth, suddenly.—In Northum- 
berland-street, 73, Mrs. M. Bulmer.—In 
Perey-strect, 61, Mrs. M. Dorkin.—57, 
Mr. R. Lamb.—Mrs. Hedley. 

At Durliam, Mr. J. Friend.—67, Mrs. 
E. Perry.—23, Mrs. 2B. Wilburn.—Mr. 
J. Mathersell. 

At Gateshead, 73, Mas. M. Errington. 

At North Shields, 80, Mrs. E. Wealands. 
—°9, Mrs. P. Bailey.—In Percy-street, 
Mrs. J, Walker, one of the Society of 
Friends.—82, Mrs, A. Elliott. 

At South Shields, 71, Mr. Davis. 

At Sunderland, 50, Mr. G. Thompson. 
--68, Mrs. 8. Richardson.—In Sans-street, 
Ms. J. Ridley.—20, Mrs. H. Snowdon.— 
93, Mrs. BI. Whittle, much and deservedly 
respected, 

At Barnard-castle, 37, Mrs. W. Foster. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 22, Juliana Ger- 
trade, wife of Capt. Bishop, 40th regt. 

At Darlington, 93, Mrs. D. Myers, one 
of the Society of Friends. 

At Stockton, 80, Mr. R. Hunter.— 
rs av advapeed age, Mrs. Gaunt, of Lon- 
on. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMOBELAND. 

An adjoutved reform meeting took 
place within the month, on Coaltell-bill, 
Carlisle, and was unumerously attended. 
Resolutions were entered into iv favour 
of retorm, and for a subscription for the 
Manchester sufferers. The parties who 
Conducted this meeting, appear to have 
een wags as well as politicians. ‘Tlius, 
in the procession, a large cabbage was 
ferried, intended to represent the constitu- 
tion preyed upon by the boroughmougers ; 
and a board, to which were appended a 
re kettle, a coffee-pot, a snuff-box, a 
obacco-box, a broken wine-glass, two 
“ort old black tobacco-pipes, a quart 
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anda pint pot, and a broken sfeytas, afl 
cinpty aud turned upside down,—therehy 
Inheating their uselosness, aficr tho reso- 
lution to abstain from taxed conn odities, 

In Consequence @f a requisition nume- 
rous.y and respeetably signed, addressed 
to the Earl of Thanet, hereditary high- 
sheriff of Westmoreland, a meeling was 
held on the gist at Rendal, at which 
more than 4000 persons were present, on 
the Manchester sanguinary transactions, 
Mr. Wyberg proposed several resolutions, 
Which were seconded by Mr. Cracken- 
thorpe. Mr. Brougham supported them 
in an admirable speech, in which he ex- 
posed the manner in which the Lowther 
loyal address had been smuggled Uirons! 
the county. | 

Three tremendous explosions lately took 
place in Kells Pit, near Whitehaven, be- 
longing to the Earl of Lonsdale, aud oc. 
easioned the death of TWENTY out cf the 
twenty-two colliers who were worlis 
in it! 

Married.) Mr. J. Rainbridle, to Miss 
H. Middlemoor: Mr. T. Dickson. to Miss 
M. Gibson: ali of Carlisle. —Beeby Saul, 
of Carlisle, to Sarah Reed, of Maryport, 
both of the Society of Friends.—Sir. J, 
Carruthers, to Mist J. Gralian, of Stan- 
wix.—Mr. Mitchinson, of Grinsdale, to 
Miss Hutehinson, of Cargo.—Mr. J. Wil- 
son, to Miss A. Jenkinson, of Cargo, 

Died.] At Carlisle, in Abbey-strect, 46, 
Mrs. M. Gratiam.—In English-street, 35, 
Mr. R. Cooper —In Richergate, Mrs. M, 
Brown.—Iu Spring-garden lane, 51, Mv. 
H. Hatton.— In Blackfriars-street, 68, 
Mr. W. Wood. 

At Penrith, at an advanced age, Mrs, 
W. Wilkinson.—45, Mrs. J. Pyie.—#1, 
Mrs. J. ‘Turner. 

At Cockermouth, 50, Mrs. S. Elliot. 

At Allonby, 75, Mrs. H. Williamson, 
ose of the Socicty of Friends, 

At Brampton, 47, Mr. S. Bowstead. 

At Egremont, Mr. W. Shepherd, of 
Watson’s-hill. 

At Hall foot Mills, Kirklinton, 65, Mr. 
G. Wright. 

At Bockliff, 79, Mrs. Cartner, 

YORKSHIRE. 

This county, sivce our last, has from one 
extyemity to the other been moved with 
eousterpation and astomshment at the 
abrupt dismissal of Earl Pitzwitiam from 
the heutenaucy of the West-Kidig. No 
event bas caused greater Commotion ameug 
the military and magistiacy , Commissions 
have beeu thrown up, and public declara- 
tions lave followed. But this excellent 
nobleman retires from office with the full 
approbation of his own mind, and the 
unanimous regard of all the patitotism of 
the country. ‘This is the second removal 
of his lordship from high employments tor 


his attachment to popular privileges; and 
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the secgnd great sacrifice he has made in 
the support of the constitution against 
ministerial usurpations and infractions. 
His lordship patriotically supported the 
proceedings of the late county meeting, 
and ministers have so rewarded his patiio- 
tism. But, we repeat, his reward is within 
himself, and in the affections of the free, 
unenslaved, unsold, part of the public. 
Tablets of brass are already erected in the 
patriotic mind ; and his lordship’s virtues 
will be handed down to a discerning, ad- 
miring, and uncorrupt, posterity. 

A numerous meeting was lately held at 
Hull, for passing censure on the Man- 
chester magistrates and ygomanry for the 
transactions of the 16th of August, and to 
express sentiments favourable to a radical 
retorm of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Jackson, a merchant of Hull, was called 
to the chair. The Rev. James Griswood, 
in moving the resolutions, contended, that 
if a radical reform in the House of Com- 
mons had been obtained, we should not 
have to deplore the scenes of Pctei’s-field, 
nor would the ministers hare signified 
their haughty approbation of such deeds. 
The only thing that could restore the peo- 
ple to the once envied circumstances of 
Englishmen, was annyal parliaments, ac- 
conipanied with universal suffrage, and 
the vote by ballot. The resolutions were 
well drawn up, in the same spirit that 
has generally characterised the resolutions 
in the reform mectings. They were fifteen 
innomber. Mr. Walker seconded them, 
Mr. Wooler, in along and animated speeeh, 
said that the Manchester massacre was to 
be looked upon as ouly one part of a 
broad and extended system, ‘The yeo- 
manry would not have been such fools as 
to render themselves liable to the gallows, 
had they not been prompted by devils of 
a higher order; aud,as tor the Manchester 
clergymen, they had proved themseives the 
greatest blockheads in the universe. The 
resolutions, and an address to the Prince 
Regent, were carried by acclamation. 

A numerous meeting lately took place 
at Sheffield, to express disapprobation at 
the recent Outrage at Manchester; when 
Lord Milton, and several other gentlemen, 
severally delivered spirited speeches, after 
which the people quietly dispersed. 

Married.} Mr. T. Bariholoman, to Miss 
M. Bingley, both of York.—Isaac Spen- 
cer, esq. of York, to Mrs. Jackson, of 
the Grove, Kentish Town.—Mr. J. Lis- 
ter, to Miss M. Walker: Mr. T. Turner 
to Miss S. Chadwick: all of Hull.—-Mr, 
dl Crosland, of Holbeck, to Miss Pick- 
ering, of Leeds.—Nir. ‘I. Bartt, to Miss 
Tovtal, both of Waketicld.—Mr. J. Ray- 
ner, to Miss R. Muucs, both of Halifux. 
— Themas Purch, of Huddersfield, to 
Betsy Horstall, of Le eds, both or the 
Society of FiicudssJir, W. Broadbent, 


of Hinddersfield, to Miss § sy I 
Lee.—Mr. J. Hawkins, to Mi bof Suey. 
nall, of Selby.—Jobn Birks Pie E. Ait. 
Barnsley, to Miss Lucy Twane ‘I of 
Johnson, to Miss M, Hoses, tes 
Knaresborouch.—W wes oth of 
. 4, : ° Thson 

M.D. of Ripon, to Miss Broadicy © 
Hull.—Mr. W. Rogers, to Mrs RY of 
ham, both of Hunslet—Mr. J. Si oe 
of Little Cowden, to Miss Dicki ay 
Bewholme.—Mr. T. King, to Me . 
Chapman, both of Colton.—Mr, Hart i 
of Barmston, to Miss S, Duggleby che 
wick—Mr. W. Stephenson, of Holivm 

ton, to Miss Major, of Hollyman—\, 
W. Beedom, of Easingwold, to Mis jj 
Styan, of Farlington.— Mr, W, Milnes 
— to Miss M. Lodge, of Kix 

Died.] At York, Mr. J. Farmery, 

At Hall, 45, Mrs. M. Sheriff.—é5, Mr 
Foster.—In Church-lane, 78, Mrs, Diym 
60, Mrs. J. Fountain.—In Saville str 
74, Mr. J. Fox.—47, Mr. R. Gowland, 

At Leeds, 55, Mr. W. Labron, deserved. 
ly lamented.—82, Mrs. Mawson.—37, Mr, 
W. Dixon.—In ‘Templar-street, 36, Mr, 
Mallinson.—49, Mr. J. Scott, deservedly 
regretted.—Mrs. M. Atkinson.—Mr, 
Nash.—31, Mr. J. Barrett.—83, Mr, T, 
Coldcall, much respected. 

At Halifax, 41, Mr. J. Garlick. 

At Haddersfield, Mr. R. Firth, jun, one 
of the Society of Friends. 

At Boroughbridge, 81, Mr. G. Slater. 

At Market-Weighton, Joseph Widdup, 
M.D. late of North Shields, deservedly 
lamented, 

At Bridlington Quay, 29, Mrs. Tesses- 
man, of Beverly, greatly respected—Mr, 
J. Howard, suddenly. 

LANCASHIRE. _ 

A deputation from the committee con- 
ducting the public subscription im Loe 
don have been in Manchester during the 
nionth, relieving the sufferers in the late 
horrid tragedy. They have visited nearly 
400 at their residences, and afforded them 
vatious pecuniary relief. But the num 
bers exceed all the reports, and are Up 
wards of 500; many of them maimed fut 
life by sabre-wounds, and some 1 a dyug 
state, from internal bruises, occasions 
by the people being driven one upd 
another. TT 

Great distress continues to prevail a 
Manchester ; trade is universally depress 
ed, and the wretchedness visible wm We 
streets is afflicting. 

‘Twenty-seven “wretched persons, ~ 
were placed in confinement on the 10! ao 
August, have been recently dace : 
Without bills being found ee. 

Married.] Mr. J. Bayley, t0 Miss a ; 

Ir. A. Hall, to Miss E. Ward: 2 7 
Manchester. — William M‘bowa®, © 
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}avyhalme.— Mr. J. Driver, to Miss H. 
sthinson, of Salford.—Mr. T. Hampson, 
of Manchester, to Miss S. Massey, of 
Sharston Mount.— Mr. W. Tankard, 10 
sfiss E. Walker : Mr. R. Ellis, to Miss M. 
Cooke, of Jordan-street: Mr. T. Clark- 
con. to Miss M. M‘Galey: Mr. R. Waring, to 
\jiss Es Maddocks: Mr. G. Lamonby, to 
‘iss S. C. Price: Mr. R. Walton, jun. to 
Miss A. Hickson: all of Liverpool.—Mr. 
2, Butler, of Liverpool, to Miss A. Mea- 
dows, of Bidston. —Mr. W. G. Warren, of 
Liverpool,to MissJ. Anderson, of Lancaster. 
—Mr, J. Moss, of Ulverston, to Miss J. 
Kahiel, of Manchester. 

Died.) At Lancaster, 87, Mrs. R. Pea- 
cock, one of the Society of Friends.— 
33, Mrs. A. Righy.—57, John Park, esq. 
alderman. 

At Manchester, S4, Mrs, M. Stoby, 
justly regretted.—47, Mrs. J. Halliwell, 
~In Halliwell-street, 49, Mrs. S. Atkinson, 
regretted.— Mrs. A. Brotherton, much 
esteemed.—35, Mrs. M. Warburton. 

At Salford, in Norion-street, 25, Mrs. 
E. Hudson, deservedly lamented. 

At Liverpool, in St. Vincent-street, 47, 
Mr. J. Powell. —24, Mr. J. Williamson.— 
Jn Gicek-street, 57, Mr. R. Brookbank. 
—In Russell-street, 27, Mr. G. E. Myers. 
—Qn Shaw’s-brow, 35, Mrs. E. Burton. 
—!n Bold-street, 66, Mrs. A. Hurry.—In 
Roduey-street, 50, Frances, widow of 
Elias Joseph, esq.—Peter Greenhough, 
es. of the firm of P. Greenhough and 
Sous, Wigan. 





CHESILIRE. 

An admirable letter from the patriotic 
Earl Grosvenor, was published in a late 
Clister Guardian: his lordship assigns 
constitutional reasons for not coalescing 
with the Chester committee to augment 
the military foree of the county. In times 
such as these, an acquisition to the cause 
of liberty and freedom, in the person of 
the noble earl, is giving it weight and an 
impetus, 

Married.] Mr. S. Huntingdon, to Miss 
A. Jones, both of Chester.—Mr. D. Lloyd, 
ot Chester, to Miss H. Parsons, of Rew- 
ton—Mr, A. Fearnal, of Chester, to Miss 
M. Hassale, of Nantwich.—Mr. J. Min- 
suull, of Sealand, to Miss E. Foley, of 
Chester—Mr. C. Johnson, of the Weaver 
Iron Works, to Miss Stubbs, of North- 
Wwich—Mr, W. Hall, of Nantwich, to Miss 
E. Sutton, of Batherton.—Thomas Green- 
iall, esq. of Wilderspool, to Miss Hazle- 
lurst, of Macclesfield. 

Died.) At Chester, John Troughton, esq. 
alderman of the city.—In Forezate-street, 
82, Mrs, Sporston. —104, John Beird, a 
pensioner.—32, Miss E. Huxley, of Water- 
Saie-street.—In Upper Northgate-street, 
Mrs. Griffith, deservedly regretted.—In 
Crane-street, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
lavard, 

At Altrincham, Mr, J. Greatrix. 
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At Over, Mr. Sefton, deservedly re- 
gretted, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

A numerous and respectable mecting 
lately took place at Derby, to consider 
the condition of the poor, and to atiord 
relief. It was unaniunously resolved to 
promote subscriptions, and to devise me- 
thods for active and independent employ- 
micnt, 

Mavried.] Mr. C, Lakin, to Mrs. Cham. 
berlain, both of Derby.—Alr. T. Frith, to 
Miss Walker, both of Chestertield.—Thos, 
Wilson, esq. of Coneygreen-honse, to Miss 
A. Hutchinson, of Chesterfield. 

Died.] At Derby, 48, Mr. G. Daniels. 

At Buxton, 57, Mrs. W. Robinson— 
Mr. A. Furness.—67, Thomas Kinnersley, 
esq. of Clough-hal!, and Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. 

At Melboine, 65, Mrs. Bowman, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

The mayor and corporation of Notting. 
ham, at their late common hall, voted the 
sum of thirty pounds to the Framework 
Knitters’ Union; the object of which is, to 
protect the workmen from any oppression 
on the part of the masters, 

The Duke of Newcastle presided lately 
at Mansfield, at a meeting of the sub- 
seribers to the fund for the employment of 
the poor; when it was resolved, that re- 
lief should be administered, by employ- 
ment only, and that such employment 
should not interfere with the manufactories 
of ihe county. 

Marvied.) Mr. W. Walker, to M. A. Cox- 
head: Mr. ‘I’, Elliott, to Miss M. Boot: ail 
of Nottingham.—Mr. R. Kawson, of St. 
James’s-street, Nottingham, to Miss 8S, 
Brewin, of Sion-hilii—Mr. Pacey, to Miss 
Odlin, both of Newark.—W. J. Calvert, 
esq. of Averham, to Miss Bainbridge, of 
Brompton.—Mr. J. Eddison, of Worksop, 
to Miss M. Marsh, of Harthill, Sheffield.— 
Mr. T. Crofis, to Miss M. Savage, of Rud- 
dington. 

Died,] At Nottingham, in Houndsgate, 
64, J. Collishaw, esq. one of the oldest 
burzesses of the town, elected in 1757.— 
sz, Mr. A. Alexander.—In Market-street, 
Mr. F. Cartwright.—In St. Jaies’s-street, 
sv, Mr. ‘I. Middieton. #9, Mrs. Huth- 
waite.—In Goose-gate, 64, Mrs. Wright. 
—In Long-row, 33, Mr. J. Hensley. 

At Newark, Miss E. Cartledge. 

At North Collingham, 75, Mr. L. Clark, 
much regretted.—At Sandiacre, 68, Mr, 
J. Stensor, deservedly lamented. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

A Dorcas’ society is established at Line 
coln; its rules are admirable: the aged 
and infirm make-up clothing, which is 
sold at half its cost price. 

Married.| Mr. Parker, of Louth, to 
Miss 8S. Green, of Dow sby-hall, — The 
Rev. R. Lucas, of Stamford, to Miss M. D. 
Costbadie, of Wensley.—Mr. Dodson, ot 
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Boston, to Miss C. Casswell, ef Hoflit 
tow. 

Died] At Brigg, 79, Mr. T. Ogg. 

At Parton, 60, Thos, Martinson, esq. 

At Mravey, 70, Mr. J. Phiilipson. 

PEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

War id.) Mr. C. H. Purser, to Miss M. 
C orke: Mr.'P. Marshall, to Miss M. Buar- 
dit: ail of Leicester.—Mr. R. Brown, to 
Miss Tomlimson, both of Hinckley.—Mr. 
‘I’. Flavell, of Market Harborough, to 
Miss A. Flavell, of Little Bowden.—Mr. 
H. H. Brown, jun. to Miss M. A. Harri- 
son, both cf Melton Mowbray.—The Rev. 
J. Tinda'l, rector of Knaptoft, to Miss 
M.A, Waite, of Ripon. 

Died.) At Leicester, Mrs. E. Bates.— 
In ielgrave-gate, Mr. Shaw. 

At Hinckley, Mr. C. King, suddenly, 
munch respected, 

At Ashby -de-la-Zouch, 67, Mr. S. Beads- 
more, deservedly rezretted. 

At Lutterworth, 66, Mr, Neale, much 
respected. 

At Mountsorrel, 26, Miss C. Adderly, 
deservedly regretted. 

At Melbourne, Mrs. Stanley, wife of 
Robt. S. esq.—At Loddington, Mr. Allen. 
—.\t Beaumont Leys, Mary Burgess, one 
of the Society of Friends, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the late Staffordshire sessions, which 
were numcrously attended by magistrates, 
the chairman, George Chetwynd, esq. af- 
ter remarking on the lightness of the calen- 
dar, observed, “ ] would beg leave more 
particalarly to recommend that every pos- 
sible means be devised to alleviate the 
distresses of the poorer classes in society, 
to furnish them with employment, and to 
encourage habits of industry, good order, 
and sobriety.” Here is the cure for all 
the reported rebellion in its different forms 
in ‘he Mozdom: idleness leaves the people 
“t lowure to congregate, to seek advice 
for relief. Let the agricultural and the 
maniiacturing labourer be separated ; let 
the first be drawn to the cultivation of his 
small farm, the care of his cattage, and a 
few attached acres, then the other will 
procure double employment. If this 
conse were pursned with the sane activity, 
a. isthe additional arming, or the merease 
0! the military force of the country, then 

uere would be no oeeasion for Sidmouth 
circulars, or Castlereagh apprehensions; 
no necessity for reform meetiugs by the 
inferior Classes, and the higher would be 
in vrecem! of revits, rather than reduced to 
woe necessity Of lowering their expenditure 
to meet the demands of poor-raies. But 
the capitalist continnes te disvegard this 
mana plan whichhas been presented ina 
sty ol shapes, and a plan which, indeed, 

a the very and best security of his capital. 

Marric d.}) Mr. C. Dudley, to Miss 
Wilkes, both of Stafford—Mr. W. Bul- 
lock, of Statiord, to Miss Beech, of Dud- 


[Dee, ; 
ley.—Mr. G. Chadwick. to w; é 
° : 0 
Mr. W. Bickley, jun. to Miss Be 
all of Lichfield—Mr, R, W. gn’: 
Wolverhampton, to Miss Major vi . 
chester,— Mr. T. Harley, of Wolvethans 
ae ae Higginson, of Tons" 
aoe hr Cton, to Miss Gothard, boy, 
Died.] At Lichfield, Mr, wh 
At Wolverhampton, Mr, ren 
shell. — In Prince’s-street, 54, Mr, V. 


Goodman.—In St, John's.sqt 


la 
Cradock.—33, Mr. J. Cooper. sialan 


At Newcastle, R. Clews, es 
man of the borough —97, 
—J. Swinnerton, esq, 
borough, 

At Cheadle, 69 
Mrs, J. Eardley. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

A numerons and respectable meetine 
was lately held near Coventry, Mr, lence 
Grant in the chair; to consider the late 
alarming invasion of public right at Man. 
chester. Several resolutions, similar in 
spirit to those generally adopted, were 
unanimously agreed to; and a petition, 
founded on them, was ordered. 

At this meeting, a farce, in imitation of 
the Manchester tragedy, was acted by 
some malignants in the garb of constables, 
They marched to the place of meeting 
en masse, and assailed the people with 
their staves, knocking down every one who 
came in their way. The Mayor inter 
posed, and restored order, but the leading 
rioters have been proceeded against by 
criminal information in the King’s Bench. 
Such is the combined insolence and igno- 
rance of these subalterns of the police 
throngh the country, that they had the 
folly to maltreat the persons who served 
them with notices of prosecution. 

Marvied.] Mr. Gibson, of Coventry, to 
Miss M. A. Alcock, of Radford.—Joln 
Somerville, esq. R.N. to Miss 8. D. Bax- 
ter, of Atherstone.—Mr. Higginson, of 
Tong-park, to Miss Bullevant, of Henles- 
in-A:den.—Mr. T. Holland, of Kemsey, © 
Miss E. Wright, of Minworth. — 

Died.) At Birmingham, in Highstreet, 
63, Mr. Jos. Plimley.—55, Mr. 8. Cope 
Cox.—In Bull-street, 46, Mrs. A. Keirle, 
deservedly regretted.—70, Mrs. E. Dea 
kin.—Mrs. Lawledge.—In Broms,rove 
street, 39, Mrs. E. Thowless. | 

At Ashsted, 41, Mr. E. ‘Tumings. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Marricd.] Mr. 'T. W. Hay, of Shrews 
bury, to Miss C. Carbin, of pp el 
The Rev. E. Meridith, A.M. of ye 
to Miss M. Crisp, of Ruyton of the er 
Towns.—Mr. Aston, to Miss Darby, “ 
of Wellington,.—Mr. Goode, vag ’ 
to Miss M. Day, near Dudley il f 
Keay, of Whixall, to Miss E. car P 
Coton.—Mr. W. Mansell, of Barley; 


“Ohaechill.—_Mr G4 
Miss F. Burgess, of Checkhill. a tor 


qe an alder. 
Miss Malkin, 
an alderman of the 


» Mr. W. Baddeley, 
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Rrown, of Myfod, to Miss E. Evans, of 
the Drill, Oswestry. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Mr. Asterley.— 
Oo Swan-hill, Mr. G. Bowdler.—In Bar- 
vor-street, Mrs. R. H. Lee. — 67, Mrs. 
Parker.—In the Corn-market, 86, Rachel, 
widow of the Rev. James Hewitt, late of 
Stoke-upon-Stern.—73, Mr. J. Wilding. 

At Bridgnorth, at an advanced age, 
Mrs, Child Smith. 

At Oswestry, 72, Mr. F. M. Cockerill, 

At Drayton, Mr. Bradbury. 

At Uffington, 95, Mrs. Walmsley, much 
respected. At Dinhan, Miss Merrick.— 
At Sidbary, at an advanced age, the Rev. 
Join Parsall, rector.—At Wootton, 7%, 
Mr. Tunstall. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.j Mr. J. Lewis, of Kiddermin- 
ster-green, to Miss J. Roberts, of Coven.— 
Mr. I. Holland, of Kempsey, to Miss E, 
Wiight, of Minworth 

Died.| At Stourbridge, Mr. Causer. 

At Powick, Mr. Lacon. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A respectable meeting of the freeholders 

of this county lately took place at Here- 
ford, the high sheriff, William Hanbury, 
esq. in the chair, on the recent events at 
Manchester. Col. Foley, M.P. in a bold, 
energetic, argumentative, speech of consi- 
derable length, moved a series of resolu- 
tions condemnatory of those proceedings. 
FE. B. Cline, esq. in an animated address, 
seconded them, and they were carried 
unanimously. R. Price, esq. M.P. tor the 
county, moved an address to the Regent, 
Which was seconded by Mr. Sendamore, 
of Kent-church, and approved unani- 
nously. 
_ Married.) Mr. T. P. James, of Here- 
turd, to Miss F. G. Bedenham, of Grove- 
house, near Presteign.—E. $. Stewart, 
esq. R.N. to Miss M. Maxey, of Byford. 

Died.) At Leominster, 72, Nicholas 
Geary, M.D. 

At Ross, Mr. Turner.—72, Mrs. M. 
Wellington, 

At Weston, 98, Mrs. Addis. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTHSHERE, 

At a late numerous and respectable 
Vestry meeting, held at Tewkesbury, it 
was almost unanimously resolved, that it 
would be more prudent, and eventually 
more beneficial, that the parish should 
even wholly maintain such stocking- 
makers as could not findemployment at tle 
advanced prices, than, by withholding re- 
lief, compel them to accept of such wages 
as would be inadequate to their support. 
Tie Meeting not only recommended the 
duectors of the poor to act upon this 
quitable principle, but many individuals 
ustantly subscribed a very considerable 
‘im in aid of the fund established by the 
¥okmen themselves, for the support of 
‘uch as cannot procure employment. 


An extraordinary phenome a 
was lately observed lashing — y throwing 
up the water with its tail, on the receding 
of the tide in the river Severn. It was 
soon cut to pieces by the country people. 
I he following are its dimensions : in length 
sixty feet, breadth ten feet, width of the 
tail twelve feet, the upper jaw nine, and 
the lower ten feet bigh, aud the carcass 
supposed to be nearly fifty tons weight. 
This stupendous animal was found on the 
manor of C. Clifford, esq. of Frampton, 
who has secured the jaw-bones, for the 
purpose of forming a gateway to his estate. 

Murried.] Mr. R. Fouracre, of Sonth- 
gate-strect, to Miss Watson, both of Glon- 
cester.—Mr. Whitmore, to Miss M. Lud- 
low: Mr. Hamlyn, to Mrs. Thomas, of 
Redcliffe-parade : all of Bristol.—E, B. 
Frank, of Redcliffe-street, Bristo), to Sarah 
Warner, of Thorubury, both of the Society 
of Friends.—J, Irving, esq. of the Fort, 
Bristol, to Miss E. Cottrill, of Arlinghain. 
—Mr. W. Pilgrim, to Mrs. Holbeche, of 
Queen-square, Bristol. 

Died.} At Gloucester, in Eastgate- 
street, Mrs. Perkins.—In St. Mary’s- 
square, 62, Mr. Ayland. 

At Bristol, in Belle Vue, G, Franklyn, 
esq.—In King-square, 75, Mrs. Ricketts, 
widow of Richard R. esa. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, 58, Mr, James 
Rowles, deservedly regretted. 

At Horsley, 69, H. Sheppard, esq.—At 
Barton End, Horsley, Miss Frost ;a lady 
well known for her extensive benevolence. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. J. Hutton, to Miss S, 
Crozier, both of Oxford.—At Banbury, 
Mr. T. Castle, to Mrs. Goodwin.—E, F. 
Colston, jun. esq. of Filkins-hall, to Miss 
M. Jenkins, of Shepton Mallet. 

Died.] At Oxford, 24, Miss M. Bart- 
lett. — 82, Mr. R. Glanville, late ef 
Ewelme.—54, Mrs. A. Nye, deservedly 
regretted,—55, Mr. W. Mailam. 

At Ensham, Mrs. M. Grant, regretted. 

At Woolvercot, 84, Mr. R. Young, 
much respected.— 93, Mrs. Sellwood. 

- -BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE, 

A respectable meeting lately took place 
at Reading, to consider the late sapgui- 
nary proceedings at Manchester ; ‘Thomas 
Ward, esq. in the chair. Mr. Greene, in 
an eloquent and a:gumentative speech, 
commented upon the condition and pros- 
pects of the country, and concluded by 
moving some very spirited resolutions, 
which were seconded by Col. Newbury. 

Marvied.] J. Newman, esq. of Ayles- 
bury, to Miss Turner, of Briil.—Mr. J. 
Moss, of Aylesbury, to Miss M. Dorell, of 
Kingston Aston. : 

Died.] At Chesham, 6¢, Mr. W. Hepe 
burn. ‘ 

At Wokingham, 59, J. Nasli, esq. 

At Winslow, 69, Mary, wile of the _ 
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Jas. Preedy.—At Harley, at an advanced 
age, Sir Wm. East, bart. 
HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE, 

Married.}] Mr. W. Good, to Miss A, 
Whitby, both of Royston.—Mr. Gee, of 
Bedford, to Miss M. Leeman, of Crott.— 
J. H. Tysh, esq. of Brook-house, Cheshunt, 
to Miss M. Holmes, of Harrow Weald.— 
€. Moor, esq. of Rempston, to Miss F. A, 
Palmer, of Grantham. 

Died.] At Bedford, Miss Gurney.—Mr. 
M‘Creath. 

At Baldock, 43, Mr. Barber, 

At Cheshunt, 80, J. Wakefield, esq. 

At Kensworth Lynch, 64, the wite of 
W. Howard, esq.—Rosamond, wife of the 
Rev. Robert Mesham.—At Roxby-house, 
Willian, 76, Sarah, relict of J. Mills, esq. 
formerly of Hitchin, All who had the 
pleasure of knowing this valuable and 
amiable woman, highly esteemed her for 
the distinguished virtues which marked the 
progress of her life; and her family, to 
whom she was justly endeared by ties of 
the purest love and gratitude, have sus- 
tained an irreparable loss by her death. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Marrica.] Mr.'?. Whitwell, of Peterbo- 
rough, to Miss Tate, of March. 

Died.| At Peterborough, 75, Mr. J. 
Beasley, greatly respected.—M rs. Felton. 
CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Maried.] Mr. J. Spillman, to Miss A. 
Warrington, both of Cambridge.—The 
Rev. J. Holcombe, of Brinkley-house, 
Newmarket, to Miss Housen, of South- 
well.—Ar. G. Wallis, of Harston, to Miss 
Fordham, of Royston. 

Died.| At Cambridge, 89, Mrs. A. Gray. 
—Mr. R. Ind, deservedly respected, 

At Huntingdon, &8, Mr. Torkmeton. 

At St. Ives, Mr. J. Harris. 

At Chatteris, Mrs. Preeman. 

At Bassiigbourn, 76, Mr. 'T. Trigg. 

NORFOLK. 

A numerous and highly respectable 
meeting lately took place at Norwich ; the 
high shenil in the chair. The Earl of Al- 
hemarle opened the business of the mect- 
ing, and, in the course of an eloquent 
speech, observed: “ During twenty-six 
years of my political life, and it has been 
an eventful period, never did IT sce (for JT 
willspeak the word) a revolution so near 
at hand."—** There ts yet another source 
of apprehension in the raising 10,000 men, 
and tor the openly-assigned reason of keep- 
ing down the feople. When I see that all 
this is not attempted to he sustained by 
argument, but by the sword, and IT am 
stating nothing but what is fact,—for it re- 
quires very litte to penetrate inte the 
meaning,—l say that a revciution is vt 
hand.” Mr. Coke addressed the meeting 
at great length. ‘The resointions strenu- 
ously demanded enquiry into the Man- 
chester trapsactions. 

Marrud.| Mr. S, Clark, to Miss S, 


[Dee, | 
Barker: Mr. Langton, j r, 
Rackham: Mr, Rett to Meee. 

> ‘ » tO Miss Cja,. 
Mr. W. 'T. Riches, to Miss Jes mae: 
Norwieh.—Mr. J. C. Sonsheate etl! 

. —_— Onghgate, of X 
wich, to Miss S. Nockolds. of hag 
Mr. 'f. Blakemoor, of Norwich to Mi 
A. Beechwood, of Birmingham yy uli 
Beazor, to Miss Tofts, hoth of Walsins ‘ 

Dicd.| At Norwich, 76, tar 
—In St. George's Tombland, 70, Edward 
Squire, esq. deservedly respected,—Ip s; 
a y's 90, Mrs, Hods.—g4, Mr, M1, 

ake. ; 

At Yarmouth, 49, Mr. J. Ingram,— 
Mrs. A. Austin. 68, Mr. Girdlestoy, 

At Fackenham, 45, Mrs. R, Glasscock 

At Newton-hall, Miss Muskett.—\t 
Wymondham, 52, Mr. E. Bales,—3y 
Burnham Thorpe, 74, Mrs, A. Hest. 

SUFFOLK, 

Married.] My. George Crisp, of Ips. 
wich, to Miss S. Littlebury, of Copford,— 
Mr. J. Devereux, of Woodbridge, to Miss 
S. Girling, of Great Bromley.—Mr. J, 
Mount, to Miss Langhling, both of Neod. 
ham-market.—Mr, Daines, of Creeting, to 
Miss Webb, of Stowmaiket.—Mr. J. Cu- 
tis, of Bedfield, to Miss 8. Button, of 
Waldrington Cliff.i—Mr. S, S. Higham, of 
Heveringham, to Miss S, Wolton, of 
Evke.—Mr. J. Parsons, jun. of Balliag- 
don, to Miss C. Jones, of Sudbury. 

Died.| At Bury, 35, Mr. J. Breckles= 
In Guildhall-street, 54, Mr. R, Mason. 

At Ipswich, 69, Mr, T. Lamb.—18, Mis 
S. Green.—In Brook-street, Miss Bransby. 

At Bungay, 75, Mrs. $. Copping. 

At Woodbridge, 50, Mary, widow of T, 
Leventhorp, esq. late of Exmouth, 

At Needham-market, 73, Mr, J. Abbott. 
—74, Mrs, Lankester, 

At Varham-house, 25, Mr. G, Keer.— 
At Troston, 83, Mr. Jon. Bordeis. 

ESSEX. ; 

This county, like the other extensive 
ones of the kingdom, where employment 
is insufficient, or difficult to be obtained, 
is the scene of numerous rebberies: we 
criminals appear chiefly to be instigated 
by want and family distress. " 

Marricd.| Mr. P. Baines, to Mis 
Walker, both of Colchester—Mr her- 
nott, to Miss S. Whiie, both of Roclifort. 
—\r. E. Briant, of Loughton, to 50% 
nah, daughter of W. Katz, of rigor 
C. E. Heaton, esq. of Bedfords, to" 
L. Stracey, of Hariey-strect, London. Le 

Dicd.} At Colchester, Mrs. Bond" 
Mr. R. Wright.—2z. Mr. J. Green. e 

At Chelmsford, 64, Mr. w, Grave. 
Mr. J. Watkinson, 

At Harwich, Mr. T. Forster. 

At Braintree, 535, Mr. Gilsone 

At Great Coggleshall, fr Mrs. 
der, deservedly regretica. 

At Willingale, 23, Miss J. Tanner, 
respected.—At South-hall, agers a 
Mrs. T, Woodruiie, deservedly este _M 
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_At Nayland, 35, Mary, wife of Mr. Al- 
Jerman Skoulding, late of Henny. 
KENT. 

4 new and improved stage-coach has 
recentiy been started by Messrs. Miles and 
Minter, of Canterbury. The body is 
placed in the centre part of the carriage; 
the inside is divided into four parts, giving 
to each passenger a separate seat; the 
ontside seats for twelve passengers, are 

ually commodions. 

Married.] Mr. J. Perkins, to Mrs, M. 
Holtum, both of Canterbury.—Mr, W. 
Parker, of Canterbury, to Miss George, 
of Eastwell.—Henry Gilbert, esq. to Miss 
Hindley, beth of Dover.—Mr. H. Castle, 
of Dover, to Miss Peters, of Nonington. 
_—Mr. Wilson, to Miss Stonham, both of 
Maidstone.—Mr. J. Stevenson, of Rams- 
cate, to Miss Holttum, of Sturry.—Mr. H, 
Hadson, of Ramsgate, to Miss E, Walker, 
of Chalkwell.—Mr. G. Stone, to Miss A. 
Marsh.—Mr. J. Fox, to Miss E. Fryer; 
all of Folkestone. 

Died.] At Canterbury, Mr. G. Simpson, 
—In Church-street, 46, Mr. Richardson, 
—Mr. Francis, suddenly. 

At Dover, 72, Mr. ‘T. Pattenden.—At 
Folkestone, 74, Mr. J. Oldfiel!d.—35, Mr. 
T.Collard.—At Sandwich, Mrs, 1. Curling. 
—At Ramsgate, Elizabeth, wife of A. 
Gordon, esq. of Goswell-street, London. 
—At Tenterden, 91, Mrs, E. King. 

SUSSEX. 

Married.] At Brighton, Léeut. R. Lewis, 
R.N. to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Adm. Sir Rd. Onslow, bart. 

Died.] At Chichester, Mrs. Miller, 92, 
widow of Thomas M. esq. late of Gray- 
ling Well.—At Sidlesham, 57, Mr. J. 
Lillywhite, deservedly lamented.—31, Mr. 
hk. Grant. 

At Brighton, Mr. W. Izard, sen.—Lady 
Manstield, wife of Sir James M. 

At Funtington, Mr. T. Andrews, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
was lately held at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
to commemorate the Revolution of 1688 ; 
Mr. Abraham Clark inthe chair. ~Several 
patniotic speeches were delivered. The 
late disgraceful proceedings at Manchester 
lormed the principal subject of discussion. 

Married. Mr. J. Cull, of North Stone- 
lam, to Miss $. Brown, of Winchester.— 
Lient. S. B. Ellis, R.N. to Miss Meredith, 
ot Portsmouth.— Mr. R. Laing, of High- 
‘treet, Portsmouth, to Miss M. Griffin, of 
King-street, Portsea.— Mr. Smith, of Wey- 
- to Miss Pitman, of Andover.—Mr. 
Jolin Wavell, to Miss Stevens, both of 
‘\Cwport—-Mr. W. Perkins, of Lyming- 
‘ou, to Miss S. Goose, of Alford.—Mr. R. 
Yatton, of New Fairlee, Isle ot Wight, to 
Jilss Robinson, of Newport. 

, Died.) At Winchester, in Hyde-street, 

Mines Atlerson, deservedly respected, 
—.un. Swift, 


At Port l “4 
ortsmouth, Mr, —_ 
Haxford, suddenly. eee 

At Romsey, Mrs. Batton. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, James 
Clarke, esq. of the firm of Messrs. Clarke 
Newell, and Hearn, solicitors, deservedly 
regretted.—Mrs. J. Patford. 

At Portsea, Mr. J. Wickenden.—g¢ 
Mr. Andrews, sen. much respected.—Miss 
Urry.—Mr, R, Lepscomb.—69, Mrs, E. 
Brine, 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. S. Smart, of Bradford, to 
Miss Stevens.—Mr. W. Lawson, to Miss 
Noad, both of Trowbridge. 

Died.} At Trowbridge, 49, Mr. J.Webb, 
respected.—Mrs. H. Ball, greatly la- 
mented.—At Chippenham, Mrs. Watry,-— 
Mrs. Priddey, deservedly lamented.—At 
Cricklade, 26, Mr. T. Habgood, 

At Warminster, 60, Mrs. A. Everett, 
deservedly rezgretted.—Miss J. Rawlins. 

At Stockton-house, Miss Margaretta 
Biggs.—Miss M. A. Starkey, of Everly. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

A Somerset County club is about to be 
established in Taunton, analogous in its 
principles and objects to those of the 
Devon County club, 

Married.}] Dr. G. G. Brown Mill, to 
Miss M. E. Thomas, both of BathwMr. 
J. Read, of Lansdown Crescent, Bath, to 
Miss 8. Clittborn, of Clara, Ireland.—Mr. 
J. Holloway, of Bath, to Miss Salmon, of 
the Quay.—Mr. James, of Union-street, 
Bath, to Mrs. M. Evill, of Widcombe-hill. 
—The Rev. W. Sturges, of Hampstead, to 
Miss M. Briscoe, of Bath.—Mr. Viner, of 
Bath, to Miss Bonnor, of the Woodends. 
—Mr. H. Heal, to Miss M. Clarke, both of 
Frome.—Mr. Grist, of Frome, to Miss 
Knapp, of Bradiord. 

Died.] At Bath, in Park-street, Lewis 
Piedra, esq. late of Gibraltar.—Mr. E, 
Elliott.—Mrs. Grithths.—Mrs, M. But- 
iress, deservedly lamented.—In  Gros- 
venor-place, Miss Charlotte Henrysou.— 
In Pierrepont-place, Mr. R. Kuight.—la 
Argyle-buildings, Mr, Minal. 


DORSELSHIRE. 

Married.] John Brine, esq. to Miss 
E. H. Bastard, of Charlton.—Mr. P. Pes- 
ter, of Haselbury, to Miss S. Perkins, of 
Clapton-court. 

Died.] At Weymouth, William Evans, 
esq. of Warmiuster.—41, the Rev. ‘T. 
Flint, deservedly esteemed. 

At Lyme Regis, Mrs. Elizabeth Hart.— 
At Lytchet Minster, Mr. T. Pindar. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A numerous meeting of the Devon 
County Club was lately held at Bamp- 
fylde-house, Exeter. The discussion on 
the deplorable events of Manchester was 
long and animated. Several resolutions 


were passed, asserting tie right of the 
people to assemble and ciscuss their grieve 
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ances, and that the Manchester meeting 
was perfectly legal. 

The Earl of Morley has recently pre- 
sented the Institution for the study of the 
fine arts at Plymouth with a beautiful 
cast of the “ Antinons of the Capitol,” 
which he purchased in France. 

Married.| Phillip Furse, esq. of Sonth- 
ernay-place, to Miss Marshall, of Exeter. 
—John Hart, esq. of Exeter, to Miss A. 
Bennett, of Morpeth.—Mr. W. Woolcott, 
of Exeter, to Miss M. Prout, late of Ply- 
mouth.—Lieut. R. Douglas, R.N. to Miss 
A. M‘Arthur, of Plymouth.—Mr. G, At- 
kins, jun. to Miss Follett, both of Dart- 
mouth.—The Rev. W. T. Shore, to Miss 
B. Bond, of Axminster. 

Died.] At Exeter, 55, Mr. 8. Coker.— 
54, James Connell, esq. of Glasgow, sud- 
denly.—85, Mr. W. Dowton, father of 
Mr. Dowton the comedian.—60, Mr. E, 
Addicott.—At Plymouth, in St. Andrew- 
street, 81, Mr. Jas. Salway. 

At Dock, in Duke-street, the wife of 
W. D. Sole, esq. highly and deservedly 
esteemed and regretted.—In Morice- 
street, Capt. Jas. Mould, R.N. 

At Dawlish, 48, the Hon. W. Leeson, 
son of Joseph first Earl of Milltown.—At 
Brambleton, 85, Robert Holdsworth, esq. 
senior alderman of Dartmouth. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.] Mr. R. Hooking, of Truro, to 
Miss Jeffery, of Plymouth.k—Mr. J. 
Hocken, to Miss Johns, both of Truro. 

Died.} At Truro, Mr. J. James.—Mrs, 
G. Rowe. 

At Penzance, 76, Mrs. Treweeke, widow 
of Dr. T.—Mrs. Boase, deservedly re- 
gretted. 

At Marazion, the Rev. Dr. Cole, late 
Pro-Vice Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. 

WALES. 

Married.] At Haverfordwest, G. Harries, 
M.D. to Miss Green.—W. D. Davies, esq. 
of Lianelly, to Miss Mary Read, of Car- 
marthen.—At Cardiff, John Homfray, esq. 
to Miss Ann Maria Richards.—J. Dann, 
esq. of West Moor, Pembrokeshire, to Miss 
Anne Covell, of ‘Tenby.—Mr. T. Clark, to 
Miss M. E, Gough, both of Welshpool.—J. 
Morris, esq. of Shrinkle, to Miss Piillips, 
of Henry’s Moat, Pembrokeshire.—The 


Rev. E. Thelwall, of Efenecht d. Denk: 
shire, to Miss S; 34, Denbis, 
Lodge, Sussex, ara Buckle, of Rogite 

Died.) At Swansea, Mr. \ 

At Neath, 48, Mr. M. Nf 
of Newcastle-hoase, Glamo 
~ week a Montgomery, 

t Cardiff, Mrs, Bourne, wi 
B. esq. deservedly regretted, wt Tinas 

At Landaff, 60, Tho. Whittingham, ¢: 

At Bangor, 61, the Rev, R. Bans 
rector of Liantrissant, Anglesea, " 

At Conway, 56, William Ellis, esq, 

Married.) At Fainbursh 

arreed.} At Edinburgh, Capt, F, My. 

bean, of the Artillery, to Miss Bhiah 

Worhman Scongell, of Londor—Sir } 

Radclitte, bart. to Miss Jacobina Macdoy. 
nell, of Berwick-on-Tweed, 
IRELAND, 

Married.] T. Staunns, esq, of Portarling. 
ton, to Miss Catherine Hamilton, of Clou. 
silla, county of Dablin.—The Very Rey, 
the Dean of Limerick, to Miss Isabella 
Sheppard, of Pattiswi¢k, Essex.—Lieu, 
Col. Verner, of Church hill, county of 
Armagh, to tiarriet, daughter of the Hon, 
Edward Wingfield, of Cork Abbey, coumy 
of Wicklow. 

a At Dublin, in Lower Mout. 
street, the widow of Major Shewbridge, of 
the Irish Artillery.—The widow of Major 
Archdale, of the 50th regt. 

At Kilboy, county of Tipperary, Lady 
Donalby, 

At Dalgin, county of Galway, Ms. 
Blake, of Belmont, wife of John B, esq.— 
At Coolnamuck Castle, county of Water- 
ford, 73, William Wall, esq.—The Rigit 
Rev. E. Derry, D.D. Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Dromore, a man of universal 
philanthropy. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

In Prussia, 82, the celebrated antigal- 
lican General, Prince Blucher, whose acti+ 
vity, on the day of the battle of Waterloo, 
enabled him to out-manceuvre Marsiul 
Grouchy, and bring sucha preponderatins 
Prussian force to bear on the right wins 
of the French army, as saved the cone 
bined forees under Wellington from i 
pending defeat, and led to the confuse 
and route of the French. 

Victor Emanuel, King of Sweden. 


Lawrence, 
x Jenkins, late 
rganshire,— 5, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. ly 
The richness, interest, and varicty, of the arti¢les in this and every late Number of # 
Monthly Magazine, must be our apology for delaying several valuable Communications jh 
we assure our Correspondents, thut we have no other motive for giving preference to pa bin 
s, but a desire to add to the interest of our work, and oblige every one in turn, Wee 
lieve this Miscellany never stood higher in public estimation than at this time ; and hence ow 
difficulty in mecting the wishes of ull our friends. . all 
AMICUS is right, when he supposes that we consider our Miscellany as “ the rehicle A 
opinions not im violation of demonstrative truth, and do nut consider ourselves 4S ident’) 


with the doctrines, or morally liable for all the facts, communicated by our Correspom 
Mr. J. MARSHALL may have his papers, if he call at our ¢ fice ; as we abstarn as 
sible fiom endless and unprofitable controversies of personal potibics and doctrinal divinty- 


ndents. — 
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